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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTSi 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  Janes  tbe 
Fifth,  and  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  wife» 
was  bom  December  14th,  1542,  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  her  father.  An  unsuccessful  war 
against  England  had  left  the  kingdom  in  a  pe* 
rilous  state :  many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had, 
at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Solway,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  were  still  detained 
prisoners  at  London.  The  religious  disputes  at- 
tending the  reformation,  added  rage  to  the  fac» 
ttons  by  which  the  state  was  rent.  The  govern'* 
ment  of  a  queen  was  unknown  to  the  Scots^  a 
fierce  and  martial  people,  who  required  to  be  re- 
strained' by  a  strong  hand  i  iphile  a  long  %vA 
vdt.  V.  B 
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feeble  minority  gave  encouragement  to  faction  by 
the  hope  of  impunity.  James,  Twho  saw  the  tem- 
pest gather,  had  neglected  to  provide  against  its 
eiFects :  his  daughter  and .  his  kingdom  were  in 
despair  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  fortune, 
without  a  protectoti  a  guardian,  or  a  guide. 

The  choice  of  the  nobles  at  length  fell  on  the 
eari  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  queen,  whose 
proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a  title  to  the  regency ; 
a  man  of  mild^  unambitious  temper,  timid  and 
irresolute,  with  inferior  abilities,  fitted  rather  to 
the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  than  to  steer  the 
helm  of  the  state  in  turbulent  times.  Scarcely 
had  he  taken,  possession  of  hijs  new  dipiityi  wJeJi 
anegocfetion  was  opened  pwith  England,  teeming 
with  fatal  consequences  to  himself  and  the  king-» 
dom.  Henry  VIII.  after  the  death,  of  JameS| 
conceived  a  project  of  marrying  his  only  son 
Edward  with- the  infant  queen  of  Scots.  To  the 
prisqners, taken  at  Soi^ay  he  imparted  his  plan, 
and  gave  to  them  a. promise  of  liberty,  on.  condi- 
tion, that  they  should  aid  his  designs :  on  receiv*. 
ing  their  assent  to  his  proposition,,  he  aUowed. 
them  to  return  to  Scotland,  that  by  their  presence.  ^ 
in  the  parliament,..  wWcb  the  regentj  had  sum- 
moned, they,  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  fulfil 
their  engagement.  A  cause  entru^t^4'  to  such 
zealous  advocates  could  ^prcely  have  failed  pf 
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saccess,  had  the  temper  of  Henry  fitted  him  to 
improve  so  favourable  an  occasion.  The  designs 
he  had  formed  upon  Scotland,  which  he  had  not 
die  dexterity  to  disguise  or  conceal,  were  b|it  too 
obvious  ;  but  when,  instead  of  tempori^g  with 
the  jealousy  of  the  Scots,  he  demanded  that  the 
person  of  their  queen  should  be  immediately  com* 
mitted  to  his  charge,  and  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  should,  during  her  minority,  be 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  at  once  alarmed  and  in^ 
censed  the  whole  nation. 

His  conditions  were  indignantly  rejected,  andf 
after  some  dark  and  unsuccessful  intngues,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  concessions  -,  to  consent 
that  the  queen  should,  till  she  was  tei»  years  of 
age,  continue  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  should 
himself  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  ma<» 
nagement  of  the  state,  •  The  treaty  was  stUlso 
advantageous  to  England,  that  the  regent  by  agree- 
ing to  it  lost  much  of  the^  public  confidence.  His 
enemies,  by  complaining  that  the  kingdom  was 
aboul  to  be  degraded  into  a  province  of  England, 
and  that  the  true  catholic  faith  would/be  extin* 
guished  under  the  tyranny  of  an  excommunicated 
heretic,  addressed  themselves  to  the  prejudices 
and  the  passions  of  the  people.  Animated  by  the 
pride  of  independence,  and  the  dread  of  innova** 

•     B    2 
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tion,  the  nation  declared  against  the  alliance.  The 
regent,  nevertheless,  with  an  irresolution  charac- 
teristic of  a  weak,  mind,  ratified  on  the  asth  of 
August  the  treaty  with  Henry:  on  the  3d  of 
September  he  withdrew  from  Edinburgh,  met 
the  adverse  party,  renounced  the  friendship  of 
England,  and  declared  for  the  interest  of  France. 

Henry,  to  gain  the  regent,  had  not  been  sparing 
of  magnificent  promises,  but,  on  finding  his  in- 
fluence less  than  he  had  been  willing  to  believe,  he 
no  longer  treated  him  with  the  same  respect.  Th« 
person  of  the  youngqueen  was  in  the  custody  of  his 
adversaries,  who  increased  daily  in  numbers  and 
popularity.  They  formed,  at  Stirling,  a  separate 
court,  and  talked  of  electing  another  regent.  The 
French  king  was  ready  to  aiFord  them  protectioitv 
ftnd  the  nation,  through  hatred  of  the  English, 
would  have  united  in  their  defence.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  earl  of  Arran  was  compelled  to 
change  his  measures,  and  to  go  over  to  the  side  of 
the  triumphant  party.  Henry  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per to  submit  tamely  to  the  indignity  he  had  suf- 
fered. A  considerable  body  of  troops,  destined 
for  France,  received  his  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland. 
Having  landed  near  Leith,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  they  marched  directly  to 
Edinburgh,  entered  it  with  equal  ease,  set  fire  to 
the  town,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and. 
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on  the  approach  of  some  troops  cdlected  hastily 
by  the  regent,  retreated  with  their  booty  oa 
board  their  fleet,  and  regained  in  safety  tlic 
English  coast.  This  piratical  expedition,  attended 
with  but  little  advantage^  served  but  to  complete 
the  disgust  of  the  Scots,  and  to  alienate  them 
wholly  from  England.  Hostilities  were  for  a 
short  time  continued  by  both  nations,  with  but 
little  effect,  till  an  end  was  put  to  this  war  of 
skirmishes  by  a  peace  in '  which  France  was  in-* 
eluded. 

Henry  had  not  yet  relinquished  his  purpose  of 
the  union,  to  accomplish  which  he  had  chosen 
such  rough  methods.  He  was  preparing  to  renew 
his  proposals,  when  death  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
his  projects.  During  the  minority  of  his  son 
Edward,  the  ministers  who  had  the  principal  di^ 
rection  of  affairs  conducted  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  Scotland  upon  the  principles  of  their  late 
master :  without  address  to  bring  about  the  treaty 
they  were  earnest  to  efiect,  they  determined 
to  terrify  the  Scots  into  their  measures.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail,  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. '  The 
nation  was  not  unprepared  for  this  event, 
which  it  had  for  some  time  past  foreseen.  The 
B  3 
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fiamous  battle  t)f  Pinkcy  followed,  80  fatal  t^^ 
die  Scottish  army ;  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  itll  on  the  plain,  while  the  rout,  of  the 
remainder  was  irretrievable  and  complete.  This 
victory,  howevfer  great,  proved  but  little  serviceable 
to  the  English,  who  wanted  fldil  or  leisure  to  im- 
prove their  advantage.  The  Scots  were  by  every 
new  injury  rendered  yet  more  averse  to  the  de- 
sired union,  and  precipitated  into  engagements 
with  France.  While  the  English  wasted  their 
treasure  and  their  strength,  the  French  reaped  all 
the  benefit.  In  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  that 
met  at  Stirling  to  consult  on  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs, all  eyes  were  turned  towards  France  for 
aid  and  protection.  In  the  violence  of  their  re- 
sentment, and  the  smart  of  recent  suSering^j^ 
they  forgot  their  zeal  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  which  had  prompted  them  to  pe-» 
ject  the  rough  wooing  of  Henry,  and,  by  volun- 
tarily oflFering  their  queen  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  to  the  court  of  which  they 
proposed  immediately  to  send  her,  granted  from 
revenge  what  no  feebler  motive  had  been  able  to 
extort  from  them.  An  offer  so  flattering  and  ad- 
vantageous was  not  to  be  rejected  by  France  ^ 
the  French  monarch  acceded  without  hesitation 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  embassadors,^ 
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and  prepared  to  defehd  with  vigour  his  new  ac- 
ijuisittons. 

•  By  the  inflacnce  of  his  army  in  Scotland,  he 
obtained  the  concurtehce  of  the  parliament  with  the 
overtures  made  to  him  :  in  vain  were  the  remon- 
ttrances  of  a  few  patriots  against  concessions  so 
extravagant,  by  which  Scotland  was  made  a  pro^ 
Vince  of  FVance,  and  Henry  II.  changed  from  an 
•ally  into  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  friendr 
«hip  of  France  had  thu$  become  more  fatal  to  the 
nation  than  the  enmity  and  violence  of  England. 
A  measure  of  $o  much  importance  waB  precipi- 
tetrfy  decided,  land  the  interest  of  a  faction,  and 
Vie  passions  'cX  -a  moment,  suffi^red  to  triumph 
«Ter  the  honour  of  tfie  nation. 

No  time  >iras  aAowed  by  the  French  to  th6 
Scots  to  reflect  on  the  probable  consequence^ 
xrf  -Ais  rash  resolution.  The  fleet  which  had 
l>rought  over  their  forces  still  remained  on  the 
Hroast,  and  the  young  queen  was,  without  delay, 
conducted  into  France.  Mary  was  at  this  time 
wx  years  of  age  :  by  her  edtication  in  the  most  re- 
fined and  polished  court  in  Europe,  she  acquired 
those  accomplishments  that  gave  lustre  to  her 
therms,  and  imbibed  those  prejudices  which  n'e<- 
cessarily  led  to  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

The  mother  of  Mary  had,  in   1554,  acquired 
•  '        B  4    *  —     - 
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•^e  regency  of  Scotland,  a  dignity  which  ha^ 
long  been  the  object  of  her  ambition.  Two  ycata 
afterwards,  aware  of  the  precarious  foundation  of 
her  power,  which  rested  on  the  balance  of  con- 
tending factions,  she  sought  to  strengthen  her  in* 
terest  by  hastening  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter.  Obstacles  had,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
arisen  in  the  French  court,  against  the  complctioa 
of  the  engagement.  The  constable  Montmorenct 
had  used  all  his  interest  to  defeat  an  alliance^ 
which  reflected  so  much  honour  on  the  house  of 
LoMTaine.  With  this  view,  he  had  represented 
to  Henry  the  difiiculty  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  among  a  tu^bulen^ 
people,  and  recommended  him  to  bestow  the  hand 
of  the  young  queen  on  one  of  the  princes  of  th«i 
blood,  who,  by  residing  in  Scotland,  might  pr6>;* 
ec^e  the  kingdom  as  an  useful  ally  to  France* 
^Oter^his  envious  but  prudent  council,  the  charms 
of  Mai-y,  now 'in  the  opening  bloom  of  youth, 
which  had  captivated  the  heart  of  the  dauphin, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  her  uncles,  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  finally  prevailed*  In  the  ensuing 
year  ^557,  the  French  monarch  applied  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of 
ks  members  to  represent  at  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  the  body  of  the  nation :  among  these  de- 
puties, on  whom  the  public  choice  bad  fallen. 
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ircre  some  of  the  avowed  and  zealous  advocates 
of  the  reformation,  which  had  gained  rapid  ground 
in  Scotland.  The  instructions  of  the  parliament  on 
this  occasion  did  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  that  as« 
sembly :  while  in  the  marriage  articles  a  laudable 
care  was  taken  for  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the 
queen,  every  precaution  was  also  employed  for 
preserving  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
for  securing  the  succession  in  the  Scottish  line. 

The  young  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  king 
of  France,  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  every 
article,  which  they  confirmed  under  their  hands 
and  seals.  Under  these  appearances  a  scene  of 
artifice  was  concealed.  Previous  to  the  transac- 
tion, Mary  had  been  persuaded  privately  to  sub- 
scribe three  deeds,  equally  invalid  and  unjust. 

By  these,  in  the  failure  of  heirs,  she  conferred' 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  its  inheritance  and  sup- 
cession^  as  a  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France, 
with  a  declaration,  that  all  promises  to  the  con- 
trary yrhich  might  be  extorted  from  her  should 
be  void  and  of  no  obligation*  In  this  disgraceful 
projeft  Henry  II.,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seals, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrainci 
were  engaged.  The  youth  of  Mary,  her  foreign 
education,  and  her  respect  for  the  advice  of  her 
uncleS)  will,  in  this  transaction,  plead  with  every 
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candid  mind  in  her  excuse.  The  grant  by  which 
she  bestowed  her  kingdom  upon  strangers  wa^ 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Scots :  they  seem, 
however,  to  have  had  some  intimation  of  what 
had  passed. 

The  nuptials  between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin 
•were,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  I5s8>  celebrated 
with  great  pomp.  In  the  marriage  treaty,,  the 
commissioners  had  agreed  that  the  dauphin  should 
assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland ;  a  title* 
which  they  considered  merely  as  honorary,  but 
to  which  the  French  laboured  to  annex  some  solid 
privileges.  They  insisted  on  its  being  publicly 
jicknowledged,  that  the  crown^matrimonial  should 
be  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  hus- 
band of  a  queen. 

The  princes  of  Lorraine,  intoxicated  with  sue-*' 
cessful  ambition, .  extended  their  daring  schemes 
yet  fajrther.  The  marriage  of  their  niece  to  the 
dfunpliin  allied  them  nearly  to  the  royal  dignity, 
J  the  only  object  which  was  yet  unattained*  To 
gratify  their  vanity,  which  had  in  proportion  to 
their  felevation  become  inordinate,  and  render  their 
niece  more  worthy  of  the  heir  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, they  set  on  foot  her  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  founded  on  the  declared  illegitimacy 
of  Elizabeth.    The  capricious  Henry  VIII.  who 
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had  caused  both  his  daughters  to  be  disinherited 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  in  his  last  will,  with 
his  characteristic  inconsistency,  called  them  back 
to  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  their  brothct 
Edward,  had  (passing  by  the  posterity  of  his  eldest 
sister  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland)  appointed  the 
line  of  succession  to  continue  in  the  younger 
sister,  the  descendant  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk. 
The  validity  of  these  deeds  was  never  recognised 
by  foreigners,  though  Mary  had  reigned  in  Eng- 
land without  any  complaint  from  the  neighbouring 
princes.  But  the  same  cause  which  had  facili- 
tated her  accession,  raised  ah  obstacle  to  the  clc- 
Tation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Rome  ttembled 
for  its  faith  under  a  protestant  queen  of  her  abi- 
lities I  the  same  fear  seized  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
and  France  beheld,  indignantly,  a  throne  to  which 
fhe  queen  of  8tots  had  pretensions,  occupied  by 
a  princtss  whose  birth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ca- 
tholics, excluded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  suc- 
cession. Instigated  by  the  Guises,  Henry  per- 
suaded his  daughter-in-law  to  assume,  with  h^r 
htrsband,  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England, 
^  fatal  presumption  which  led  to  the  mdst  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land was  gr6wing  in  reputation  ;  the  marine  of 
France  had  been  wholly  neglected  ;  the  territories 
of  EUizabetb  therefore^  could  only  be  approached 
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on  the  side  of  Scotland,  where   the  princes  of 

Xiorraine   determined   to  commence  their  attack. 

By  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of  the  Scottish 

V   queen,  they  hoped  to  rouse  the  English  catholicsi 

|fj|nnidable  for  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and  exaf* 

^<^rated  by  the  changes  introduced  in  the  national 

/    religion. 

The  aid  of  the  Scots  protestants  to  dethrone  a 
,  queen,  regarded  by  the  reformed  as  the  guardian 

^  of  their  faith,  was  not  to  be  expected :  to  break 

their  power  and  reputation  in  Scotland,  therefore^ 
became  a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  queen  regent 
.was  widi  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  these 
views,  which  were  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  hex 
^mbiassed  judgment.  The  conflicts  which  en* 
sued  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  rebte;  persecution 
.produced  its  usual  efiFects,  and  embittered  the 
spirit  it  was  meant  to  repress  :  both  parties  went 
farther  than  had  at  first  been  foreseen ;  political 
principles  mingled  with  religious  disputes,  and 
Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  commotion. 

About  this  time,  July,  1559,  died  Henry  II.  of 
France.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
favour  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  had  begun  to  de-* 
cline,  and  the  constable  Montmorenci  regained 
his  ascendant*  This  prudent  minister  imputed  the 
disturbances  in  Scotland  to  the  violent  measures 
of  the  princes  of  Lorraine^  wd  A>ttn8eUcd  ,^ 
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king  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  system^  hj  whkh 
union  and  tranquillity  might  be  restored  to  the 
^  kingdom.  But  the  untimely  death  of  the  king^ 
and  the  accession  of  Francis  II.  defeated  the  wis* 
dom  and  policy  of  the  constable  :  allied  so  nearly 
to  the  throne  by  the  dignity  of  their  mecef  the 
Guises  again  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 
Their  former  measures  were  now  resumed,  and 
prosecuted  with  additional  vigour :  the  protestants^ 
oppressed  beyond  the  powers  of  endurance^  called 
in  the  arm  of  Elizabeth  to  their  aid :  skirmishes 
and  hostilities,  were  renewed^  The  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  road  of  Leith,  and  facilitated  the 
operation  of  its  forces  by  land.  The  members  of 
the  congregatiouji  assembling  from  all  partS9  joined 
their  allies,  while  the  French  army  was  unable  to 
keep  the  field  against  an  enemy  samuch  superior 
in  numbers.. 

The  queen  regent  had>  on  the  approach  of  the 
English  troops,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh^ 
where  she  soon  after  expired,  a  victim  to  her  zU 
tachment  to  the  Guises  and  the  consequent  mis- 
fortunes of  her  administration..  Prudent,  discem-> 
ing,  intrepid,  humane,  gentle  without  weakness^ 
and  just  without  rigour,  Mary  of  Lorraine  pos- 
sessed qualities  which  might  have  rendered  her 
people  happy  and  her  regency  illustrious,  but  for 
)ier  devotion  to  the  princes  her  brothers^  and  the 
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interest  of  France,  her  native  country.  A  few 
(iays  previous  to  her  death,  she  lamented  this  do- 
cility, and  the  fatal  issue  of  those  intemperate  coun- 
cils which  she  had  been  seduced  against  her  judg*» 
ment  to  pursue.  With  the  candour  of  a  generoua 
mind,  she  confessed  the  errors  of  her  administra*- 
tibn,  deprecated  their  effects,  and  implored  the 
forgiveness  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  hurt- 
ful. She  even  invited  the  attendance  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  reformed  preachers,  listened 
to  hi^  instructions  with  attention,  and  prepared 
herself  to  meet  death  with  firmness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French,  shut  up  in  LeitK 
by  the  English  who  laid  close  siege  to  the  placei 
were  compelled  to  negociate.  The  situation  of 
France,  itiehaced  iti  its  turn  by  civil  commotions^ 
called  off  the  attention  cf'the  Guises  from  Sc6t- 
land,  whence  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  troops.  A  treaty  Was  accordingly  entered 
into  with  England,  among  the  articles  6f  whicht. 
the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  her  crown  was  expressly 
acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms  •,  and  Francis 
and  Mary  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assume 
the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queenr 
of  England,  in  any  time  to  come.  Honourable  asr 
was  this  concession  to  Elizabeth,  the  condition^ 
she  obtained  for  her  allies  the  Scots  were  not  les» 
skdvantageoud^    Thus  the  reformed  party  acquired 
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strength  by  opposition,  and  from  feeble  begin* 
nings  gradually  obtained  formklable  powers.  The 
sovereign  authority  was  by  this  treaty  transferred 
into  their  hands^  and  the  Kmited  prerogative  pos^ 
sessed  by  the  crown  nearly  annihilated.  A  fe^ 
days  after  its  conclusion,  both  the  French  and  the 
English  armies  evacuated  Scotland.  By  tfiis  dight 
sketch  of  the  Scottish  affairs  previous  to  the  return 
of  Mary,  the  circumstances  in  which  she  ascended. 
the  throne  wiU  be  more  easily  comprehended* 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1560,  by 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  tht  situation  of  his 
widow  was  materially  changed.  Mary  had  by  het 
beaaty  and  address  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband  an  entire  ascendancy^  which  she  had 
transferred  to  her  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine* 
Francis,  weak  in  constitution  and  feeble  in  mind, 
followed  implicitly  wherever  he  was  led.  His. 
fileath  delivered  the  Scots  from  a  formidable  ad- 
ministration, which  threatened  finally  the  ruin  of 
their  independence.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the, 
qneen-mother,  who,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  assumed  the  direction  of  the  French 
affairs,  was  far  from  regarding  Mary  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye :  in  the  preceding  reign  they  had 
been  rivals  in  power,  when  die  charms  of  the 
wife  triumphed  without  diflSculty  over  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  mother.  Ca&criac,  whose  predomi- 
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nant  passion  had  thus  been  thwarted,  beheld  with 
secret  pleasure  the  humiliation  of  Mary,  which 
she  aggravated  by  the  reserve  and  coldness  of  her 
behaviour. .  Forsaken  by  the  swarm  of  courtiers 
who  had  basked  like  insects  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  prosperity,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  by  the 
reverse  of  her  fortunes,  and  mortified  by  the 
studied  slights  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  retired 
from  the  court  to  Rheims,  and  indulged  in  solir 
tude  jier  grief  and  her  reflections.  The  dream 
of  happiness  had  fled  for  ever ;  all  befojre  her  was 
a  dreary  waste ;  a  train  of  tiiisfortunes,  which  she 
already  anticipated  in  idea,  pressed  upon  her 
steps ',  the  U'ansient  brightness  which  had  beam- 
ed upon  her  youth  served  only  by  contrast  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  now  enveloped  her  pro- 
spects on  every  side.  Even  the  princes  of  Lorraine 
were  obliged  to  narrow  their  views,  to  give  up- 
their  projects  with  regard  to  England,  and  to  tura 
their  attention  to  their  domestic  interests. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  French  monarch' 
was  received  by  the  Scots  with  transports  of  joy,, 
as  the  dnly  event  which  could  give  firmness  to  the 
system  of  religion  and  government  which  they 
had  now  introduced.  The  protestant  church  had 
about  this  time  begun  to. assume  a  regular. form. 

The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  appointed  by  the 
convention  to  pass  over  to  France,  and  invite  tha 
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^pscen  to  return  to  hex  natiye  land  \  a  circum-i 
stance  which,  though  dreaded  by  some,  was  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  expected  with  ardour.  But 
the  zeal  of  the  catholics  got  the  start  of  the  prior 
in  paying  their  court  to  Mary.  Lesly,  their  de- 
puty (afterwards  bishop  of  Ross),  sought  to  excite 
in  her  mind  a  distrust  of  her  ptotestant  subjects^ 
and  to  prevail  on  her  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  catholics.  For  this  purpose  he  wish- 
ed her  to  land  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  reformers 
had  made  but  an  inconsiderable  progress.  Twentj 
thousand  men,  he  assured  her,  should  here  join 
her,  and  with  such  an  army,  encouraged  by  hef 
presence,  she  might  with  ease  overturn  the  pro* 
testant  church.  The  princes  of  Liorrain,  intent 
on  defending  themselves  against  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  were  not  at  this  juncture  disposed  to 
listen  to  romantic  proposals:  the  French  oiBcers 
also  who  had  served  in  Scotland  dissuaded  Mary 
from  violent  measures,  and  determined  her,  by  a 
representation  of  the  power  of  the  protestants,  to 
court  their  friendship  by  every  art.  Influenced 
by  these  prudent  resolutions,  she  received  the  prior 
of  St.  Andrew's  with  marks  of  attachment  and 
confidence. 

Accustomed  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of 
the  French  court,  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  embark 
for  Scotland:  fondly  lingering  in  France^  the 
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ffcenc'ttf  fcer  catly  attachment  and  t)f  aD  fii# 
plcastirfes,  she  reflected  With  a  degree  of  hbtror 
on  the  barbarism  of  hw  own  counttjr,  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  people.  At  length  the  persua* 
sions  of  her  uncles,  the  impatience  of  the  Scots, 
and  above  all  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  thi: 
queen-mother,  determined  lier  to  commence  the 
dreaded  voyage*  While  Mary  w^s  preparirrg  folf 
her  departure,  the  seeds  were 'sown  of  that  pe'rSofial 
jealousy  between  her  and  Elizabeth  which  embit* 
Icred  the  days  of  the  former  and  shortened  hetJife; 
The  causes  of  this  animosity,  of  wKch  thd- 
tatifkation  of  the  tVeaty  of  Edinburgh  wa's  the 
immediate  occasion,  lay  still  deeper^  Jfeafiy  i% 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  ^had  beett  tm  b6th  sidei 
scrupulously  observed  5  one  only  remained  as  thfe 
Source  of  contention.  Cecil,  the  English  mmister, 
had  proved  in  the  negociation  an  oveAnatdi  for 
die  refinements  of  the  French  embassador,  '^hom 
fee  had  compelled  to  ackftowledge,  iiot  fnerely 
^hat  the  crowns  of  England  and  IrelaiTd  belonged 
to  Elizabeth/but  alsO  to  engage  thkt.  In  all  ti'mek. 
to  come,  Mary  should  abstain  from  using  thie 
titles.  To  ratify  this  treaty,  so  indefinitely 
worded,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  o^f 
Mary,  of  whose  ambition  the  English  crown  was 
U  worthy  object,  and  whose  pretensions  to  whicfc 
g^ve^  her  importance  in  th«  eyfes  of  all  Europe. 
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Her  title  was  by  manf  esteemed  {ireferabk  ta 
Aat  of  Elizabeth  herself :  the  Englisb  batholict 
openly  espoused  this  opinions  even  the  protes* 
taints  denied  not  her  right  to  the  succession.  Thus, 
circumstanced,  by  ratifying  the  disputed  article 
the  would  have  lowered  her  rank  among  the 
neighbouring  princes ;  the  zeal  (rf  her  adherents 
would  have  cooled ;  and  her  hope  of  mounting 
&e  throne  of  England  would,  in  all  probatHlity^ 
have  been  for  ever  blasted^ 

These  consequences  ieso^ed  not  the  penetratioa 
ef  Bizabeth)  who  hoped  to  sooth  or  terrify  her 
riiral  into  a  compliance  with  her  demands,  an 
event  which  might  have  been  turned  greatly  tO' 
ker  advantage.  Such  a  renunciation  from  Mary 
would  have  left  the  succession  open  and  iinde<* 
ftermined,  by  means  of  which  she  might  have 
been  kept  by  Elizabeth  in  perpetual  anxiety  and 
suspense;  or  the  authority  of  parliament  might 
have  broken  tiiie  order  of  lineal  suocession,  and 
have  transferred  the  crown  to  some  other  branch 
of  the  royal  blood. 

It  is  true,  that  the  equivocal  cifprifcsslons  in* 
scrted  by  Cecil  in  the  treaty  might  have  been  ex- 
changed for  words  less  ambiguous,  in  which  Mary^ 
might  have  promised  to  renounce  her  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth' 
and  her  lawful  posterity:  but  such  an  amend* 
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ment  accorded  not  with  die  views  of  cither  queoi* 
Mary,  though  compelled  to  suspend,  chose  not 
to  relinquish  her  daim,  which  she  secretly  deter- 
mined to  assert  on  the  first  prospect  of  success. 
Nor  would  Elizabeth  even  tacitly  acknowledge 
the  right  of  her  rival,  though  after  her  own  de« 
(ease.  These  sentiments  were  on  neither  sidir 
avowed. 

.  To  the  jealousy  of  power  between  the  rival 
queens  was  added  that  of  beauty.  Elizabeth,  noS 
content  to  surpass  her  sex  in  the  stronger  qualities 
of  the  mind,  cherished  under  the  dignity  of  th^^ 
queen  the  emulation  of  the  woman :  inferior  to 
Mary  in  personal  graces,  she  excelled  her  in  po- 
litical talent  and  the  arts  of  government,  and  in 
the  more  important  pre-eminence  of  the  rank  in 
which  she  was  destined  to  move.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  superiority,  she  suffered  the  report  of 
the  charms  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  prey^  on  her 
mind,  and  tarnish^the  lustre  of  its  qualities.  It 
is  perhaps  the  sensibility  necessary  to  form  a 
superior  character,  that  renders  the  greatest  minds 
accessible  to  those  weaknesses  that  confound  the 
ignorant,  gratify  the  malignant,  and  afford  to  the 
philosopher  materials  for  reflection.  He  who 
possesses  no  exuberant  activity,  confines  himself 
Vrith  ease  to  the  straight  and  level  path.  To 
guard  this  observation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add. 
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that  eccentricity  aloiie  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  claim  to  genius^  however  it  may  sometimes 
prove  its  disgrace. 

Though  no  stranger  to  the  difficulties  of  Mary 
widv  respect  to  the  ratification,  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued to  urge  it,  while  the  queen  of  Scots^  to 
gain  time,  contrived  to  elude  the  demand.  Both 
queens  covered  their  real  sentiments  under  a  pro* 
fusion  of  polite  expressions  of  regard. 

In  sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course 
Jay  along  the  English  coast:  Mary,  to  secure 
herself  from  the  insults  of  the  English  fleet,  or 
to  provide  a  retreat  in  the  harbouts  of  England 
should  the  weather  prove  tempestuous,  sent  to 
xcquest  of  Elizabeth  a  safe-cpnduqt  during  her 
voyage,  and  this  demand  was  rejected  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  excite  distrust.  Though  filled  with 
indignation  by  the  ungenerous  behaviour  of  the 
English  queen,  Mary  suffered -it  not  to  retard  her 
departure.  A  train,  suitable  to  her  dignity  as 
the  queen  of  two  powerful  kingdoms,  accom- 
panied her  to  Calais,  where  she  embatked.  In 
her  retinue  were  six  princes  of  Lorraine,  her  un- 
cles, with  many  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  of 
France.  The  queen-mother,  who  in  secret  re- 
joiced  at  her  departure,  spared  no  circumstance  of 
magnificence  and  external  respect  to  grace  her 
journey.    *  After  takhig  leave  of  her  attendants 
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with  a  sorrowful  heart  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
Mary  quittei)  the  shore  on  which  fortune  had  smikd 
on  her,  to  embark  on  the  ocean,  which,  by  its  in«* 
Stability  and  storms,  was  but  too  emblematic  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  her.    While  the  French  coast 
remained  in  sight,  she  contmued  to  gaze  on  it 
intently,  and,    sighing  often,   appeared  lost  in 
reflection.      *  Farewel,  France  !*  cried  she  from 
time  to  time-—*  Farewd,  beloved  country, which  I 
^hall  never  more  behold  !'    When  the  ciarkoess 
of  the  night  concealed  the  land  from  her  view^ 
she  would  neither  retire  from  the  deck,  nor  take 
refreshment*,  but,  commanding  a   couch  to   be 
brought,waIted  with  impatienoe  the  return  of  day. 
The  vessel  made  but  little  way  during  the  night: 
in  the  morning  France  was  still  in  sight,  on  the 
prospect  of  which  she  continued  to  dwell  with 
melancholy-  pleasure*.     She  repeated  again,  while 
her  sight  could  distinguish  the  coast,  the  same 
expressions  of  tender  regret.      By  the  favour  of  a 
thick  fog  the  vessd  some  days  afterwards  escaped 
the  English  fleet,  which  waited  to  intercept  it: 
Mary,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  landed 
on  the  19th  of  August,   1561,  safely  at  Leith,  in 
Ifcr  native  country. 

She  was  received  by  her  «&bjects  with  shouts 
dnd  acclamations  of  joy ;  hut  hex.  arrival  being 
unexpected,  no  preparaiioQahad  beea  made  for  it, 
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^Bor  ^cmld  thcr  fo^mtjhof  the  couetrj  be  concealed 
horn  ber^  S^^-  wa^  condacled  to  dse  pifece  of. 
Hplyrood-boysq^  with  little  pomp,  a  circiiRistanceby 
which  she  was  dpe^j  s^ffected:  accu^omed  to  the 
splendor  and'  ix^gnificfsnce  of  France^  apd  at  aa 
age  to  be  dazzled  bf  external  appearances^  the 
change  in;  h^  sitttaiion  appeared  a  melancholy 
prpsage  of  iirbat  wa$  to  follow; 

The  jtincture  at  whkh  Mzrj  aK:ended  fhc 
throve-  of  her.  ancestors  rec^tred  a  wisdom  and 
steadiness  of  conduct  scarcely  to  be  expected  in 
her  tender  sex  and  age.  The  rage  of  religions 
controversyt  aggravated  by  past  and  present  inji»* 
riesy  yet  existed  in.  all  its  fervor.  The  nobles  were^ 
by  the  absence  of  their  sovereign,  accustcnaed  to 
independence :  the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the 
regent  had  Carried  with  it  little  authcHrity»  and 
iospir^  no  respect  A  licentious  spirit  had 
spread  through  all.  ranks :  for  the  two  preceding 
years  anarchy  had  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom,which  had.ex]sted  without  a  regent,  without  a 
supreme  council,  widiout'the  power,  or  even  the 
form,  of  an^establiished  government.  France,  the 
ancient  ally  of.  the  state,  w:as  despised ;  die  Si^ 
lish^  its  late.eneiines^  had  grown  into  confidence 
with  the  nation^  and  gained  an  ascendant  in  all; 
its  councib.  It  was  the  interest  of  Elizabeth  to> 
depress  ^.  royal  :^a«thority.ii|  Scotland^  aiML-^o^ 
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fimient  among  the  people  a  spirit  of  disafFettbtK 
Such  ^nt$  the  state  of  afiairs,  when  a  young  prin- 
cess, not  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  Strang^  to  th». 
laws,  to  the  manners  .of  the  country,  without 
experience,  without  support,  and  without  a  friend, 
assumed  the  reins  of  goYernment  1 

Opposed  to  these  disadvantages,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  people,  unaccustomed  to  the  re* 
sidence  of  their  prince,  might  be  'pleased 'with  the 
novelty  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  royal 
presence ;  that  the  places  of  power  and  profit 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  might  attach  to  her  the 
nobles  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest ;  that  b]» 
her  protection,  her  afiabiltty,  and  the  charms  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  she  might  engage  to  her 
the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  she  %ras  surrounded^ 

From  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  nobility 
crowded  to  do  homage  to  their  queen,  and  by 
their  testimonies  of  duty  and  attachment  to  erase 
from  her  remembrance  tiieir  past  misconduct. 
Thecourt  was  filled  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  by  their  amusements, 
added  to  the  gaiety  and  amenity  .of  their  man- 
ners, began  to  polish  and  soften  the  nideness  of 
the  natives.  The  queen,  by  die  gracds  ©f  her 
person,  the  insinuation  of  her  address,  aiid  ihe 
elegance  of  her  manners,  commanded  cvBry*-where- 
jKlnuratibn  and  respect.    To  ihe  accon^lisfaaaeiits 
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of  her  own  sex^  she  added  many  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  other.  She  was  conversant  both 
with  the  modern  and  the  Latb  languages;  she 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences^  which  were  at  that  time  cultivated  as 
necessary  and  ornamental.  Above  alli  she  stole 
on  the  affections  of  her  subjects  by  mingled  dig- 
nity^  courtesy,  and  sweetness. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  presage  which 
^ose  out  of  these  circumstances,  while  all  parties 
seemed  contending  for  the  favour  of  their  youth- 
ful queen,  the  spirit  of  the  age  broke  out.  Mary, 
on  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  ordered  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace:  a  secret 
murmur  succeeded  among  the  protectants  of  the 
court,  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  to  their  mo- 
narch the  hberty  of  conscience  they  claimed. 
Complaints  and  menaces  followed :  the  servants  of 
the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused;  and  but  for 
the  seasonable  interference  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  greater  excesses  must  have  ensued.  The 
fury  of  the  reformers  against  the  church  they  had 
deserted  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened 
minds.  Every  instance  of  condescension  to  the 
papists  was  esteemed  an  act  of  appstacy :  a  single 
ma5§  was  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than  a 
foreign  invasion*    In  the  infancy  of  knowledge, 
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only  one  side  of  the  qaestion  being  Mneighed^  the 
balance  is  sure  to  preponderate.  The  uninformed 
know  not  to  doubt.  Many  of  the  protestants, 
without  thinking  of  contincing  Aeir  queen  by 
argument  or  reclaiming  her  by  indulgence,  would 
have  abruptly  denied  her  the  privilege .  of  Wor- 
shipping God  according  to  her  own  notions  of 
propriety.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  other 
leaders  of  the  party,  interposed  to  restrain  this 
furious  zeal  5  and,  in  despite  of  the  murmurs  of 
the  people,  and  the  instigation  of  their  preachers, 
to  obtain  for  the  queen  and  her  domestics  Ac 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion* 

Mary  rewarded  this  compliance  of  the  protest- 
ants  by  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  any 
attempt  towards  an  alteration  or  a  subversion  of 
the  reformed  church,  which,  though  estaWished 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  not  yet  received 
the  royal  sanction,  should  be  regarded  as  a  capital 

crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  which  had  been 
settled  in  France,  she  committed  die  administra- 
tion of  affairs  wholly  to  the  protestants.  In  her 
council,which  was  filled  with  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  that  party,  no  papist  was 
admitted  to  confidence.  To  the  prior  of'  St. 
Andrew's  and  Maitland  oPLgdiington,  wctegiven 
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«n  the  power  and  reputation  of  favourite  mini* 
sters.  This  choiqe  was  peculiariy  acceptable  to 
the  people.  Marf,  by  the  prudent  advice  of 
these  ministers,  conducted  herseif  with  a  pro- 
priety aad  moderation  that  could  not  fail  of 
gaining  her  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Such  were 
the  fair  auspices  under  which  her  reign  com* 
menced. 

To  elect  a  sincere  reconciHation  with  Eliza- 
beth was  also  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  the 
beginning  of  her  administration  she  was  really 
desirous  of  accompli^ing  this  purpose ;  yet  the- 
breach,  from  various  incidents,  seemed  to  widen 
rather  dian  to  heal.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles which  Elisabeth  had  opposed  to  the  re- 
tom  of  Mary  to  Scotland,  she  failed  not  by  her 
embassador  to  congratulate  her  arrival.  To  re* 
torn  this  civility,  Maitland  was  sent  to  London 
as  the  bearer  of  compliments  not  more  sincere. 
Dissimulation  takes  deep  root,  and  flourishes  in 
courts  as  in  its  native  soil.  Randolph,  the  English 
envoy,  had  orders  to  urge  Mary  on  the  subject 
of  the  ratification*,  while  Maitland,  in  London, 
sought  to  amuse  Elizabeth  by  pretences  and  apo- 
logies for  his  mistress's  delay.  Yet  to  extricate 
herself  in  some  degree  from  the  difficult  situatloti 
02 
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in  which  she  was  placed,  Mary  instructed  her 
embassador  to  signify  her  willingness  to  iiisclaim 
any  right  to  the  crown  during  the  lives  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  posterity,  if,  in  failure  of  these,  her 
title  to  the  succession  was  acknowledged  by  the 
English  parliament.  A  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
I  position,  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  but 
/  which  was  nevertheless  peremptorily  refused. 
About  this  time,  Sept.  1,  1561,  Mary  made 
her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  was  received 
by  the  citizens  with  ardent  demonstrations  of 
duty  and  aflFection :  yet,  even  on  an  event  such 
'as  this,  they  could  not  forbear  to  discover  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  In  every 
spectacle  and  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on 
the  occasion,  allusions  were  introduced' to  the 
supposed  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  (whose 
thunders  the  different  sects  of  religionists  are  so 
fond  of  wielding)  on  papists  and  idolaters.  While 
studying  to  amuse  and  flatter  their  queen,  they 
mingled  insults  on  the  religion  which  she  pro- 
fessed". 

To  reform  the  police  of  the  country,  and  to 
restore  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  next 
occupied  the  attention  of  Mary.  Daring  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  a  dangerous  licen- 
tiousness had  prevailed^  to  remedy  these  disorders» 
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which  had  become  oppressive  and  intolerable, 
was  an  acceptable  and  popular  act.  The  prior 
of  St  Andrew's,  vested  for  this  service  with 
extraordinary  powers,  under  the  title  of  tlie 
queen's  lieutenant,  executed  his  commission 
with  a  vigour  and  ability  that  reflected  credit 
upon  his  character,  and  the  choice  of  the  queen. 
In  his  absence  the  leaders  of  the  papists  made 
some  efforts,  but  without  success,  towards  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  the  royal  favour  and  con* 
fidence :  whatever  might  be  the  secret  sentiments 
of  Mary  towards  the  party,  she  wisely  chose  to 
continue  the  administration  in  the  hands  in  which 
it  hadJ>een  so  ably  managed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1561  z  convention 
of  estates  was  held,  principally  for  the  consi- 
deration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  assembly 
of  the  church,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  prc^ 
sented  a  petition  containing  many  demands  re« 
specting  the  suppression  of  popery,  the  encou- 
ragement of  protestantism,  and  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  clergy,  who  had  hitherto 
been  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  people. 
After  much  contention,  it  was  determined  that  an. 
exact  account  should  be  taken  of  the  value  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
that  the  present  incumbents,  to  whatever  party. 
c3 
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they  adhered,  should  be  allowed  to  keep  p09« 
session }  that  two  thirds  of  their  rcYenuc  should 
be  reserved  for  their  own  use,  and  the  remainder, 
out  of  whidi  the  queen  was  to  assign  a  8uf« 
ficient  maintenance  for  the  protestant  clergy,  an- 
nexed to  the  crown*  This  moderation,  by  which 
many  of  the  catholic  clergy  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  revenues,  though  apparently  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  zeal  of  reformation,  was  consistent 
with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
iiches  of  the  church  might  have  proved  equally 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nobles, whether  wholly  trans- 
ferred to  the  protestj^t  ministers,  or  restored  to 
the  crown.  The  reformed  clergy  gained  but  little 
by  this  new  regulation;  they  had  found  more 
facility  in  kindling  the  zeal  than  in  extinguishing 
the  avarice  of  their  proselytes :  the  sum  allotted 
for  their  use  was  paid  with  little  exactness  5  and 
they  still  lived  in  the  poverty  of  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

The  moderation  of  the  queen*s  administration, 
and  the  elegance  of  faer  court,  had  in  some  degree 
softened  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles;  while  her 
presence  and  authority  had  given  a  check  to  their 
factious  spirit.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  no 
long  continuance^  and  quickly  gave  place  to  the 
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most  violent  contentions.  The  feudal  and  aris- 
tocratical  state  of  Scotland  limited  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  monarch ;  among  the  barons  and  great 
families  the  seeds  of  animosity  were,  by  the  un- 
settled state  of  property  and  the  clashing  of  in« 
terests,  thickly  sown.  The  rival  clans,  without 
consulting  the  throne,  invaded  each  other,  and 
appealed  to  force  for  the  decision  of  their  claims ; 
hereditary  hatred  was  transmitted  with  estates, 
and  posterity  prosecuted  the  quarrels  of  their' 
ancestors.  Such  a  dispute  had  subsisted  between 
the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  of  Bothwell'i  the 
earls  of  which  happening  to  be  both  in  waiting 
at  the  same  time,  frequent  broils  took  place  among 
their  followers  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
reconciliation,  which  was  brought  about  through 
the  mediation  of  their  friends,  and  more  particu-» 
larly  of  Knox,  was  productive  of  consequences 
still  more  mischievous* 

3ome  days  after  this  coalition,  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  an  extravagant  and  eccentric  character,  a 
kinsman  to  the  Hamiltons,  and  a  lover  of  the 
queen's,  came  in  all  haste  to  Knox,  and  then  to  the. 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  confess  with  confusion 
and  terror,  that  his  house  and  that  of  Bothwell| 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  afiairs,  had 
conspired  to  murder  the  ppox  and  the  other  xnji^ 
C4 
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nistcrs  of  the  queen;  The  persons  thus  accused, 
whatever  might  huvc  been  the  foundation  of  the 
accusation,  denied  the  guilt  imputed  to  their 
charge.  Their  known  character,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  justified  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
.ters  in  having  them  secured  and  separately  con- 
fined. 

But  by  the  deeper  designs  of  George  Gordon, 
carl  of  Huntly,  against  the  prior,  more  important 
events  were  produced.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
nobleman,  whose  estate  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  subject,  extended  over  many  of  the  northern 
counties  :  both  parties,  by  whom  he  was  courted' 
and  feared,  connived  at  his  encroachments  in  the 
north ;  while  by  artifice  or  force,  either  of  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  employ,  he  added  daily  to 
his  possessions  and  his  power.  He  had  observed* 
with  jealousy  and  vexation  die  growing  credit  of 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  whom  he  considered  a©- 
ii  rival  in  the  favour  of  the  queen,  to  which  his 
own  zeal  for  the  popish  church  seemed  to  give* 
him  a  better  claim.  By  personal  injuries  the  ri- 
valship  of  power  was  embittered.  To  .recom- 
pense the  "services  of  the  prior,  Mary  had  deter- 
mined to  create  him  an  earl,  and  to  make  choice 
of  Mar  as  the  place  whence  he  should  take  his 
tUe*     The  lands  of  that  same,  which  were  be« 
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stowed  as  a  support  of  the  rank)  though  a  part  of 
the  royal  demesnes,  had  been  for  sevcml  years 
possessed  by  the  earls  of  Huntly.     The  intrusion 
of  a  rival  so  formidable  into  his,  territories,  added 
to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  filled  the  earl   with 
indignation   and  alarm.     By  an  incident  which 
happened  about  the  same  time,  his  suspicions  and 
rage  received  increase.     His  third  son,  sir  John 
Gordon,  was  invoked  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
property  of  an  estate  with  lord  Ogilvie,  which  in 
its  progress  had  become  a  deadly  feud.    A  scuffle 
had  in  consequence  taken  place  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  lord  Ogilvie  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  Gordon.     The  magistrates  having 
seized  both  the  offenders,  the  queen  commanded 
them  to  be  strictly  confined.     In  an  age  accusi- 
tomed  to  anarchy,  even  this  interference  of  the 
police  was  considered  as  an  intolerable  rigouric 
the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  assemble  their 
vassals  with  a  view  to  overawe  the  decisions  of. 
justice.  Gordon,  in  the  mean  time,  escaped  from 
prison,  and,  flying  into    Aberdeenshire,   loudly 
complained  of  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.  This 
circumstance,  as  all  the  actions  of  the  queen  were 
imputed  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  failed  not  to  cxas- 
perate  the  resentment  of  Huntly. 

About  this  period>  August  ly  1 662^  it  happened 
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that  Mary  fct  out  on  a  progress  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  party.  Huntly  was  mortified  by  the  royal 
presence  in  a  country  where  for  many  years  no 
power  had  been  known  superior  to  his  own.  The 
actions  of  the  queen,  while  under  the  direction  of 
Mar,  could  not  fail  of  being  misrepresented  and 
misconstrued  into  injuries.  The  pride  of  Huntly 
was  offended,  and  his  jealousy  inflamed,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  $  while  his  passions 
were  kept  in  perpetual  agitation.  On  the  arriyal 
of  Mary  in  the  north,  he  employed  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  address,  to  intercede  for  the  pardon  of 
their  son.  But  the  queen  required  that  he  should 
deliver  hhnaelf  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  rely 
wholly  upon  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  to  pro- 
mise to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  of  which  lord^  Erskine,  the  uncle  of  Mar, 
was  at  that  time  governor.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  queen,  being  attributed 
by  Huntly  to  the  rancour  of  Mar,  augmented  his 
animosity  against  him. 

Sir  John  Gordon  had  in  the  mean  time  set  out 
towards  Stirling;  but,  instead  of  performing  his 
engagement,  found  means  to  escape  from  his 
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guards,  and  return  to  take  the  command  of  his 
followers,  who  were  rising  in  arms  throughout 
the  north.  By  this  insurrection  it  was  intended  to 
support  the  blow  which  was  me^tated  by  Huntly 
against  his  principal  adversaries.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  conspirators  to  est  off  by  assassination 
Mar>  Morton,  and  Maitland ;  the  time  and  place 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  murders  had  been  se- 
veral times  appointed,  though  unforeseen  accidents 
had  hitherto  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  house  of  Huntly  at  Strathbogie  was  the  last 
place  selected  as  the  scene  of  this  tragedy ;  but 
the  queen,  on  her  journey  tluther,  having  heard 
of  the  flight  and  rebellion  of  Grordon,  refused  in 
her  indignation  to  enter  under  the  father's  roof, 
and  by  this  fortunate  resentment  preserved  her 
ministers  from  inevitable  destruction. 

Huntly  was  by  the  failure  of  these  projects 
precipitated  into  open  rebellion,  since  it  seemed 
impossible  otherwise  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  his 
rivals.  On  the  arrival  of  Mary  at  Inverness,  the 
commanding  officer,  by  the  order  of  Huntly,  shut 
the  gates  against  her,  and  compelled  her  to  lodge 
in  the  town,  which  was  defenceless  and  open,  and 
which  the  followers  of  the  earl  quickly  surround- 
ed. The  queen,  attended  but  by  a  slender  train, 
was  seized  on  this  event  with  a  just  consternation  i 
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while  expecting  every  instant  the  approach  of 
the  insurgents,  some  ships  were  ordereil  into 
the  river  to  secure  her  escape.  The  loyahy  of 
the  neighbouring  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her 
defcffice,  saved  their  sovereign  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  her.  By  their  assistance  she 
forced  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the 
governor  a  punishment  for  his  presumption. 

This  conduct  of  Huntly  drew  on  him  a  new 
find  severer  mortification:  Lord  Erskine  having 
pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  the 
minister  resigned  it  in  his  favour,  and  received 
at  the  same  time  from  the  queen  the  title  of  earl 
of  Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  the  dignify^ 
which  had  been  for  some  years  past  in  the  pos* 
session  of  Huntly.  From  this  circumstance  he 
concluded  his  family  destined  to  destruction;  and^ 
dreading  to  be  stripped  gradually  of  all  his  pos* 
sessions,  no  longer  afiected  to  disguise  his  inten* 
tions,  but  in  defiance  of  the  royal  proclamation 
openly  took  up  arms.  Instead  of  yielding  up  those 
places  of  strength  which  he  was  required  to  sur-* 
render,  the  persons  commissioned  by  the  queen 
to  take  possession  were  either  dispersed  or  cut  in 
pieces  by  his  adherents;  while  he  himself  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  towards 
Aberdeen^  where  the  queen  had  returned  with 
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her  small  coart*  Murray  had  only  a  h^ddful  of 
men  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence :  to  form^ 
the  appearance  of  an  army  he  was  obliged  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  neighbouring  barons,  from  whom, 
as  cither  favouring  the  designs  of  Huntiy  or 
standing  in  awe  of  his  power,  but  little  service 
could  be  expected.  With  these  troops  he  however 
inarched  towards  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
at  Corrichie  posted  to  great  advantage.  Having 
commanded  his  northern  associates  to  begin  the 
attack,^  on  the  first  motion  of  the  enemy  they 
turned  their  backs  and  fied;  while  the  followers 
of  Huntiy,  throwing*  aside  their  spears  .and 
breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  forward,  sward  in 
hand  to  the  pursuit.  In  this  critical,  juncture 
Murray  stood  immovable  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his  adherents,  who^ 
presenting  their  spears  to  the  enemy,  received 
them  with  a  firmness  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  The  Highland  broadtsword  is  not 
calculated  to  encounter  the  Scottish  spear :  the 
irregular  attack  of  the  troops  of  Huntiy  was  re* 
pulsed  without  difficulty  by  this  firm  battalion^' 
and,  before  they  had  recovered  from  their  con-i 
fusion,  the  runaways,  willing  to  recover  their. 
credit,  returned^  fell  upon  them  and  completed 
die  rout.  H^itly,  whose  corp^lenoe  un$tted  himi. 
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for  flight)  was  in  the  pursuit  trodden  to  death*  His 
sons  sir  John  and  Adam  were  taken,  and  Murray 
returned  triumphant  with  his  prisoners  to  Aber»- 
deen.  hir  John  Gordon  was  tried,  and  three  days 
after  the  battle  suffered  death.  Adam  was  pardon- 
ed in  consideration  of  his  youth.  Lord  Gordon, 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  designs  of  his  father, 
was  seized  in  the  south,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason  ;  but  his  punishment  was  remitted  through 
the  clemency  of  the  queen.  The  first  parliament 
proceeded  with  rigour  against  this  great  family,whose 
power  and  fortune  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (1562)  Mary,  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  with  Elizabeth, 
employed  Maitland  to  request  that  a  personal  in- 
terview might  take  place  between  them,  somewhcpe 
in  the  north  of  England.  Elizabeth  affected  to  ap- 
prove of  the  proposal,  which  she  could  not  in  de- 
cency reject,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
meeting  were  therefore  immediately  appointed. 
But,  too  prudent  to  admit  into  her  kingdom  a  rival 
whose  beauty  and  address  she  so  much  dreaded, 
she  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  elude 
the  interview  for  that  season. 

The  assembly  of  the  church,  during  this  year, 
met  twice^  and  prayed  the  queen  for  a  iedress  of 
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ihdr  grievances.  Mary  was  not  forward  to  exert 
herself  for  their  relief;  and  her  ministers,  diough 
all  zealous  protestants^  but  growing  rich  on  the 
spoils  of  the  church,  were  equally  regardless  of 
the  demands  and  indigence  of  their  brethren. 

The  queen  had  passed  two  years  in  a  state  of 
widowhood)  during  which  her  mild  administra* 
tion  had  secured  her  the  hearts  of  her  subjects : 
they  now  became^impatient  for  her  marriage^  that 
the  crown  might  descend  m  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs.  By  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  added  to  her  rank  and  ex- 
pectations,  many  different  princes  were  prompted 
to  solicit  her  alliance.  Scotland,  by  its  situation, 
threw  much  weight  into  whatever  scale  it  should 
happen  to  fall }  and  Europe  waited  with  anxiety 
for  the  determination,  of  the  queen.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mary,  as  it  interested  the  passions^  of 
several  princes,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  contra- 
dictory  intrigues. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  ambition  of  France,  should  Mary 
again  choose  a  husband  among  its  princes :  to  pro- 
vent  such  an  event,  the  emperor  negociated  with 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  respecting  an  union  be- 
tween the  Scottish  queen  and  the  archduke  Charles. 

Philip  II.  envying  the  Austrian  so  important  a 
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prize,  used  all  his  influence  with  the  house  of 
Lorraine  to  procure  the  hand  of  their  niece  for 
his  son  don  Carlos,  heir  to  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Catherine  de  Medicis^ 
dreading  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with 
any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  no  less  jealous 
lest  the  princes  of  Lorraine  should  strengtherf 
their  power  by  an  alliance  with  Spain,  instantly 
dispatched  an  agent  into  Scotland  to  dfFer  to  the 
queen  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother 
of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after,  on  iht 
"premature  fate  of  Charles  IX.  mounted  the  throne 
of  France. 

The  pretensions  of  these  rivals  were  attentively 
weighed  by  Mary,  who  deliberated  where  to  fix 
her  choice.  The  high  birth  of  the  archduke 
Charles  was  his  only  recommendation.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  a  handsome  and  gallant  prince^ 
next  engaged  her  attention  :  but  the  example  of 
Henry  VIII.  warned  her  against  contracting  a 
marriage  with  her  brother-in-law  5  nor  could  she 
bear  the  idea  of  appearing  in  France  in  a  rank  in^ 
ferlor  to  what  she  had  formerly  held.  She  there^ 
fore  i  clined  with  partiality  to  the  Spanish  pro^- 
posal,  which  could  not  fail  to  flatter  her  ambition. 
There  happened  however  three  circumstanced 
Svhich  combined  to  divert  her.  from  a .  foreign 
alliance. 
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The  first  of  these  was  ihc  murder  of  her  uncls 
the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  ambition  had  involved 
his  country  in  civil  war,  and  who  perished  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  y  a  blow  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  queen  of  Scots^  and  which  obliged  »her  to 
fxmtract  her  views.  The  second  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  marriage  of  Mary,  and  who  ob-' 
served  her  conduct  with  an  anxious  eye.  The 
vnion  of  the  q^aeeh  of  Scots  with  a  catholic 
prince  wa^  an  event  which  she  had  cause  to 
fear  :  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian  princes^ 
her  avowed  aiid  bigotted  enemies,  would  ^  have 
proved  more  particularly  dangerous  to  her  power,. 
Against  such  an  alliance  shejnstructed  Randolph^' 
her  embassador,  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest 
tenns.  She  should  consider  such  a  connectiony 
the  told  Mary,  as.  a  breach  in  the  personal  friend-* 
ship  which  so  happily  united  them.:  the  English 
nation  would' also >  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  re«. 
ligion  and  liberties,  would  be  comp^ncd  to  take 
measures  prejudicial,  ta  her  right  of  .succeS'^ 
siouj  which  they  wanted  aeithftr  po^er  nocpre«» 
tence  to. invalidate.  This:  threatening  was  ac*« 
companied   with   an  .ambiguous  promise  tlut» 
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should  Mary  choose  a  husband  agreeable  to  the 
English  nation^  her  tide  to  the  succession  should 
be  examined,  and  recognised  if  justly  founded* 
No  hint  was  however  at  present  dropped  respect- 
ing the  person  on  whom  it  was  wished  her  choice 
might  fall :  obscure  intimatbns  were  only  thrown 
out  that  a  native  of  ^tain,  or  one  not  of  princely 
rank,  would  be  the  safest  and  most  acceptable^ 
Mary,  though  obliged  to  submit  to  the  indignityt 
was  justly  mortified  by  this  advice:  destitutCj 
through  the  death  of  her  uncle,  of  foreign  aidf 
and  intent  on  the  English  succession,  the  great 
object  of  her  ambition  and  her  hopes,  it  becama 
xiecessary  to  court,  a  rival  whom  she  could  not 
with  impunity  ofiend. 

To  these  considerati(»is  were  added  the  wishetf 
<tf  her  own  subjects,  who,  taught  by  experieBce» 
dreaded  an  union  with  any  great  potentate,  whosa 
power  might  be  employed  to  crush  their  religion 
and  liberties.  They  foresaw,  and  trembled,  that 
the  crown,  strengthened  by  new  dominions  and 
alliances,  would  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  its 
ancient  limits*  Their  earnestness  to  prevent  such 
an  event  threw  them  into  the  arms  of  England, 
which  could  not  fall  to  afibrd  its  aid  towards  the 
prevention  of  such  a  measure.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Engl^  fleet  it  was  not  difficult  to  obstruct 
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the  landing. of  any  foreign  princei  or  even,  if  nc- 
cessary-j  to  seize  and  secure  the  person  of  their 
sovereign.  The  catholics,  dispirited  by  the  loss 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly^  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
obstmct  their  designs. 

Thtti  circumstanced,  Mary  for  the  present 
laid  aside  the  idea  of  a  foreign  alliance>  and,  to 
remove  the  jealousies  of  both  countries,  appeared 
^wilUng  to  sacrifice  her  aspiring  plans. 

This  year  (1563)  the  parliament  met,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  return  of  the  queen  into 
Scotland.  Her  ministers  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  perfect  unanimity.  The  grant  of 
the  earldom  of  Murray  to  the  prior  of  Su  An^ 
drew's  was  confirmed.  Huntly,  with  several  of 
his  vassals  and  dependents,  was  attainted.  The 
act  of  oblivion  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edin* 
burgh  received  the  royal  sanction.  But  the 
queen,  who  had  determined  never  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  was  careful  that  this  sanction  should  not 
be  deemed  any  acknowledgment  of  its  validity ; 
nor  had  she  consented  to  it  but  in  complir 
ance  with  the  soUdtation  of  the  lords  of  par<* 
Itament,  who,  on  thdr  knees,  besought  her  t9 
nUzj  by  this  condescension  the  jealousies  and  ap- 
preh^nsbns.  oi  her  subjects.    No  attempt  m% 
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ttiade  at  this  time  to  procure  her  assent  to  the 
laws  establishing  the  protestant  religion  :  her  mi^ 
nisters,  though  themselves  of  the  reformed  churchy 
'  were  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  urging  such  a 
request.  Through  their  interest,  Mary  had 
agreed  to  tolerate  and  to  protect  the  protcstants  5 
they  had  even  prevailed  on  her  to  prosecute  some 
of  the  Romish  prelates  for  celebrating  mass  con- 
trary to  her  proclamation,  though  in  her  heart 
she  was  still  zealously  attached  to  the  church  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  While  she  granted 
•from  political  motives  what  her  inclination  disap- 
proved, they  wisely  judged  that  the  moderation 
of  those  who  professed  the  reformed  faith  was 
the  best  method  of  reconciling  the  queen  to  their 
principles,  and  gradually  wearing  her  prejudices 
away  :  importunity  and  violence  were  not  likely  to 
•extort  a  compliance  that  would  not  be  granted  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  protestant  clergy  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  just  and  temperate  reasoning: 
eager  and  inflexible,  it  knew  not  to  yield  and 
brooked  no  delay.  They  insisted  that  the  present 
t>pportunity  of  establishing  religion  by  law  \vz$ 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  good  sense  of  the 
-ministers  was  deemed  apostacy,  and  their  m(H 
deratioii  a  criminal  servility.   K,nox  renounce  so- 
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hDmnly  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Murray^  as  a 
man  devoted  to  the  royal  interest,  and  regardless 
of  those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  The  preachers  vented  their  indig- 
nation from  the  pulpit,  which  resounded  with 
declamations  against  idolatry,  with  presages  re- 
specting the  queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner, 
and  reproaches  the  nfost  bitter  and  virulent  against 
those  who  from  interested  motives  had  deserted 
Ae  cause  of  truth.  The  populace,  whom  these 
invectives  inflamed,  forgot  in  their  zeal  the  dictates 
of  justice,  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence.  During  the  absence  of  Mary'on.  a  pro- 
gress into  the  west,  mass  continued  to.  be  cele- 
brated in  her  chapel  at  Holy-rood  house.  'Jhe 
multitude  of  those  who  attended  on  the  ceremony 
provoked  the  bigotry  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  free  from  the  restraint  of  the  royal  presence, 
riotously  interrupted  the  service,  insulted  the 
audience,  and  filled  them  with  terror.  Two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  tumult  were  seized,  and  ap- 
pointed to  take  their  trial. 

Knox,  to  screen  from  danger  these  turbulent 
zealots  whom  he  considered  as  sufferers  in  a  holy- 
cause,  issued  circular  letters,  requiring  all  such  aa 
professed  thetriie  religion,  or  were  concerned  foir 
its  preservation,  to  assemble.at  Edinburgh  on  the 
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day  of  trial,  and  support  by  their  presence  their 
distressed  brethren.  One  of  these  letters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen.  To  assemble  the 
people  without  the  royal  authority  was  construed 
to  be  treason,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  pro* 
secute  Ejiox  for  the  crime  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Fortunately  for  him,  his  judges  were  zealous 
protestants,  and  the  Yery  men  who,  during  the 
late  commotions,  had  openly  resisted  the  royal 
authority.  Under  precedents  drawn  from  their 
own  conduct,  Slnox  endeavoured  to  defend  him- 
self ;  and  after  a  long  hearing  was,  of  jcourse,  ac- 

^  quitted.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for 
his  judges  to  have  condemned  hini  without  at 
the  same  time  involving  themselves.  Even  Sin- 
clair, bishop  of  Ross,  president  of  the  court  of 
session  and  a  papist,  heartily  concurred  in  this 
decision ;  a  proof  of  the  impunity  with  which  the 
regal  authority  might  at  that  time  be  insulted  in 
Scotland. 

•  The  marriage  of  the  queen  still  continued  to 
be  the  object  of  atteation  and  intrigue.  Elizabeth, 
while  she  affected  to  direct  Mary,  treated  her 
with  a  disgusting  reserve  and  kept  her  in  unne«* 
cessary  suspense;  hinting  only  at  the  person  whom 
she  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  fully 

explsuning  herself.    Mary,  notwithstanding  this 
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treatment,  shewed  so  much  deference  for  the 
£nglish  queen  in  all  her  actions  and  expressions^ 
that  it  was  believed  by  foreign  princes  that  she  had 
^wholly  surrendered  herself  to  Elizabeth's  direction. 
Catherine  of  Medicis  took  alarm  on  this  occasion^ 
and,  though  her  whole  conduct  had  exhibited  a 
series  of  indignities  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  die 
now  sought  earnestly,  by  her  artifices  and  atten- 
tions, to  conciliate  her  favour  and  to  effiice  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  passed.  The  arrears 
of  her  dowry,  of  which  the  queen-mother  had 
stopped  the  remittance,  were  instantly  paid ;  and 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  in  France  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Scots.  Mary  understood  too  well 
the  character  of  her  mother*in-law  to  be  imposed 
on  by  these  pretences;  nor  did  the  n^ociation 
with  England  suffer  from  these  circumstances 
any  interruption. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Scots  for  the  speedy 
jnarriage  of  their  queen,  at  length  determined 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  the  veil  with  which  she 
had  covered  her  purpose,  and  to  declare  the 
name  oi  the  person  whom  she  had  selected  to  be 
the  husband  of  Mary.  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
her  favourite,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester, 
a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  elegant  man- 
ners and  personal  graces,  was  the  man  whom 
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i&h^  pfopoaed  tod  r^ommended  to  the  queen  of 
,Scots*.  The  spirit  of  Mary,  for  whose  favour 
.so  'minjr  princes  had  contended,  revolted  at  the 
.degradation  of  bestowing  heir  hand  upon  a  suV 
ject.  But,  while  she  felt  the  humiliating  purpose 
jpf  Elizabeth,  she  was  careful  to  dissemble  her 
sentiments.  She  howfever  declared  to  the  English 
■resident  in  strong  terms  her  disapprobation  of 
this.  alUance,  which  could  bring  with  it  no  ad- 
vantage sufficient  to  justify  such  a  neglect  of  her 
dignity. 


*  Dr.  R6berUx)n,  at  this  period  of  his  History  of  Scot- 
laild,  after  giving  £b'zabeth  just  praise  for  her  sagacity 
in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  whom  she  selected  (he  ob- 
servds)  **  for  their  knowledge,  their  prudence,  and  their 
capacity  for  business,'?  adds :  ^^  whereas  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness of  person,  polished  manners  and  courtly  address, 
were  the  accomplishments  on  which  she  bestowed  her 
favour.    In  the  one  case  she  acted  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  queen,  in  the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a 
woman,"    Favour  undoubtedly,  as  the' word  implies,  is 
*  distinct  from  esteem.    The  latter  is  the  offspring  of 
•judgment,  the  former  o£  taste  and  feeling^    Nor  is  it  pe- 
.c\i liar  to  woman  to  be  dazzled  by  the  qualities  enu- 
merated by  the  grave  historian-    When  do  men^  it  may 
Be  asked,  where  their  taste  and  passions  are  concerned^ 
Vturn  from  personal  graces  and '  captivating  manners,  to 
'  distmguish  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  or  recompense 
/Che  virtlies  of  th«  heart  i 
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Elizabeths  it  may  be  presumed,  was  scarcely 
in  earnest  in  the  proposition  she  had  made ;  it 
waa  not  her  wish  to  persuade  bqt  to  amuse  Maryi 
and  gain  tim^.  ,  By  her  power  over  Lc^cesler^ 
she  might  have  been  enabled  to  protract  the  ne- 
gociation  at  pleasure  ;  andj  by  keeping  her  rival 
unmarried,  have  rendered  the  prospect  of  her  suc- 
cession less  desirable  to  the  Engtish*  Nor  durst 
Leicester,  whatever  might  be  bis  wishes  or  hi» 
feelings,  venture  to  take  any  measures  to  facilitate 
his  success.  Under  such  circumitaoces,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  tareafy  could  have  a  favour* 
able  issue.  The  two  queens  continued,  to  dissem-^ 
ble  i  Elizabeth*  to'  press  a  marriage  whkh  she 
wiib^  not  to  tal^  placiei  and  Mary,  though  shei 
secretly  dierisb^  other  view$,  to  forbear  express* 
iag  a  ^osi^ive  rfifection. 

Henry  SSte^y^r*,  lord  Darniy».  eWest  son:  of  the 
eari  of  JUmi^x^  was  the  person  to  whom  the  queea- 
of  Scots  b€^|i  to  turn  h^r  attc»ition«  Idonnoxj 
driven  out  of  StQtl^nd  under  the  regency  of  the 
dni^of  C3iatriherault>  bad  livpd  in  exile  twenty 
yearf ..    l^ady  W^rgwet  Douglas  *,  his  wife,  was. 

•-Shte  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  to 
Henry  VIII.  by -the  earlof  Angus,  wfrom  Margaret  mar- 
ried, after  the -d^atb  of «' iter  husband -Jtiiiies  IV* 
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the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Mary  in  her  claim  to 
tkc  English  succession.  Lady  Leniiox^  though  the 
child  of  a  second  marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer 
than  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  royal  blood  of 
England,  in  which  she  was  bom.  By  an  English 
law,  which  respects  private  inheritances,  it  is 
decreed  that,  **  whoever  is  not  born  in  England, 
or  at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
were  in  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Englandj 
cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom." 
This  maxim  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  had  en- 
deavoured to  apply  to  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown.  If  Darnly  should  (contract  an  ^1*- 
Kance  with  any  of  the  powerful  families  of 'Ehg-* 
land,  or  should  make  a  public  profession  bf  fhef 
protestant  religion,  these  arguments  might  prove* 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  foreigner  and  a'papist. 
Aware  of  this,  Mary  had  early  sought  to  culti- 
vate a  friendly  correspondence  with  thii  family  of^ 
Lennox.  Both  the  earl  and  lady  Matgari^t  Had, 
in  1562,  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  brdttrs  of 
Elizabeth,  on  account  of  their  holding  'a^^ecret' 
€X)rrespondence  with  the  Scottish  queen.  From- 
the  time  that  Mary  perceived  the  difficulties  which 
opposed  her  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince,  she 
had  drawn  this  connection  still  closer,  and  even 
invited  the  earl  to  return  into  Scotland.  A  tnits^ 
action  of  such  importance  did  not  escape  theud- 
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tice  of  Elizabeth,  who,  however,  chose  not  to 
interrupt  a  negociation  which  entirely  accorded 
with  her  views.  Gratified  to  observe  her  rival 
stoop  to  the  thoughts  of  espousing  a  subject,  the 
situation  of  Damly  was  not  calculated  to  excite 
either  her  jealousy  or  her  fears.  The  estate  o£ 
his  father  lay  in  England,  by  means  of  which 
Elizabeth  hoped  to  keep  the  treaty  in  her  own 
hands,  and  to  act  over  the  same  artifices  and  de« 
lays  which  she  had  planned  in  her  recommenda** 
tion  of  Leicester. 

No  sooner  did  Lennox  apply  to  the  English 
court  for  permission   of  passing  into  Scotland, 
under  pretence  of  prosecuting  the  claim  of  his 
wife  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus,  than  he  obtained 
his  desire ;  and,  with  a  licence  to  depart,  letters, 
warmly  recommending  him  to  the  favour  and  pro-   ' 
tection  of  Mary.     At  the  same  time  Elizabeth, 
with  her  usual  policy,  to  perplex  and  entangle, 
warned  the  queen  of  Scots  that  this  indulgence 
to  Lennox,  by  reviving  the  animosity  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Hamilton,  might  prove  fatal  to 
herself.     In   consequence   of  this    admonition, 
wUch  gave  offence  to  Mary,  and  drew  from  her 
an  angry  reply,  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  queens  sufiered  a  total  though  temporary  in* 
terrvf  tion*    The  interest  of  Mary,  however^  in- 
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4uced  I^ex>  tos^ek  a  reconcillatton,  nor  didj^ias^belh 
oppose  many  difiigu}ties  tp  a  renewal  of  that  ap'-. 
pe^rance  of.  afnity,  and  those;  cordial; bi^  deceufc4/ 
I^pfessions  of  regar^i,  whi(^  Q4K<^  ^W^^  .^o 
purposes  of  bqth. 

Lennox  ws^Si  on,l>^f^  arrival  it)  ScptlaadKreceive^j 
l^  the  qiieen  wit^  c^8tipgui8he.4  i^^^rks  of;  regards. 
sp4  treated  with  a^  familiarity  that  couI4.  iK>t.  fiUl[ 
to  eqcovir^ge  the  most  s^spiFJipg  hopes^  Tt^^  r^-. 
mpur  of  s(  ma|T4i|ge  between  h^  son  a^d  tl)^  qH^^^ 
spread  through  the  nation,  which  already  b^gan  • 
tp  vic^w^hims^s  the  father  of  their  future  sovereign. 
Tb^  duke  of  Qhatelheraulti  who  beheld  in^I^qoax^ 
the  hereditary  eqemy  of  the  house  of  Hamilto%^ 
saw  ii^  his  aggrandiscnient  his  own  rukij  with; 
t^^  of  hi^  friendsv  All  the  authority  a^d  infl^i^. 
'  eoc^  of  th^  qneqn  i^ere  necessary  tppcev^t  thdr- 

co^E^ing.  tp  a  rupture,  ai^d  tp  accoinmodjife  their; 

mutual  difierences,    1^1^^  Dpuglases  dreafled  np;. 

less  the.  return  of  Lennoxi.  lest  he  should  /vi^estL. 

from  their  hands  the  earldom  of  Af^gu^  to  whict^^ 

he  laid;  claim  in>  the  right  of  his  wifq »  but  ^foiyt . 

tmwilling  to  irritate. these  powerful  familiesi  prfir. 

railed  on  lady  Lennox  to  wave  her  rights. 

After  these  preliminary  steps»  she  ventured  t^ 

summon  a^parliai^ientf  Deccinber»  1<5>Q4^  in^fhlph. 

thc.aqt  of  forfeiture  ag;uns(t>  Ix»npx  beiqg  n^p^t^^ 

ed>  he  was  publicly  reiytofli^d  to  his  honours  and 
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estates.  In  the  assemblies  of  tiie  diurcfa  iibick 
took  place  Ah  year,  the  same  complaints  were 
made  of  flie  increase  of  idobtry,  while  the  poverty 
-of  tbe  desgy  was  urged  anew.  To  these  reraon- 
'5tnmoes  the  queen  returndd  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  than  the  protestants  had  hitherto  been  able 
4o  obtain,  a  <ioncession  Hi?hich  'however  failed  to 
4uiet  Aeir  suspicions.  Mary  had  not  once  coi^ 
stated  to  listen  to  the  docmaes  of  the  reformed 
jieadilsrs,  nor  'was  hec  attachment  to  her  faith  ik 
any Tesped:  shaken:  die  had  lispeatedfy  assnred 
her  friends  on  the  continent  df  'her  design  to  fe« 
cstaMish  die  'catholic  church  $  and  had  -assidu*- 
Cm^y  aircndcd.  to  ratify  the  ircts  bf  ^arliiment  in 
favour  of  idie  refoi^atibh.  Even  tbe  protec^n 
wbiA  difc  had  afibrded  to  thfe  |nrotestante  was 
temporary,  and  dedared  fay  prdclaoiation  to  be  of 
force  only  <^  dll  she  should  take  some  final  order 
in  the  matter  of  religion/'  -  To  these  circwa»» 
stances  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  preachers 
were  inattentive ;  their  fears  were  also  magnified 
by  fhe  coldness  of  their  principal  leaderii,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  court.  The  language 
In  which  these  apprehensions  were  expressed  by 
thb  people,  was  regarded  by  the  <)ueen  as  di«P> 
Spectful  and  insolent*  In  a  meeting  of  the  geiKral 
assembly,  Knox  was  accused  by   Maitlaikl   6f 
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teaching  seditious  doctrines,  respecting  the  rights 
of  t3ie  people  to  resist  such  monarchs  as  tres- 
passed against  the  duties  they  owed  to  the  naticm; 
To  this  charge  Knox^  dcli^bting  in  bold  sentL* 
ments,  and  superior  to  fear^  replied  vidi  equal 
ability  and  courage. 

Two  years  had  passed  away  in  fruitless  negd^ 
ciations  Sot  the  marriage  of  the  queen  :  the  dupli^ 
city  of  Elizabeth  was  during  this  intenral  maife 
manifest  to  her  rival,  wha  determined  at  lengdi 
to  .compel  her  to  be  explicit.  With  this  view  she 
intimated  to  Randolph,  that  on  condition  that  her 
right  of  succession  should  be  acknowledged  in 
England,  she  was  ready  to  accept  the.  hand  of 
Leicester,  a  measure  which  she  judged  truly  w;i8 
foreign  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  English  queen. 
This  declaration  of  Mary  gave  s6me  perplexity  to 
.EEzabeth,  who  studied  how  to  evade  her  former 
propositions.  To  the  ambitious  hopes  of  lor4 
Darnly,  the  son  of  Lennox,  she  was  no  stranger  $ 
nor  was  she  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  Mary 
in  bis  favour.  It  was  in  her  power  to  detain  him 
in  London  ^  but,  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  af- 
fairs, she  conceived  his  journey  to  Scotland  would 
prove  more  advantageous  to  her  views  :  she 
doubted  not  to  be  able  to  govern  the  motions  of 
Damly,  and  once  more  to  involve  Mary  in  the . 
intricacies  of  negociation.   Guided  by  these  mo-» 
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Uves,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  lady 
Ldmoocy  and  permitted  her  son  to  rejoin  his 
parents^ 

Damly,  at  this  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  per- 
son, and  accomplished  in  every  elegant  art.  The 
impression  which  on  their  first  interview  he  made 
on  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  queen,  was  but  too 
apparent.  The  court,  flattering  the  predilection 
of  their  royal  mistress,  exerted  themselves  to 
amuse  their  illustrious  guest.  The  qualifications  of 
Datnly,  altogether  superficial,  appeared  on  these 
occasions  to  peculiar  advantage.  Led  captive  by 
her  senses  and  her  imagination,  the  heart  of  Mary 
became  insensibly  enthralled  ;  before  this  new 
inclinatioii,  so  soft  and  flatternig,  pofitical  consi- 
derations £aded  away. 

The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  contributed  to  com- 
plete the.  triumph  o(  Damly.  To  the  message  of 
Mary  ^respecting  her  willingness  to  accept  the 
hand  of  Leicester  on  the  conditions  proposed^ 
ahe  replied  in  such  terms  as  evidently  displayed 
her  real  purposes.  Should  an  union  take  place 
between  the  Scottish  queen  and  Leicester,  she 
promised  to  advance  him  to  great  honours  j  but 
with  respect  to  the  English  succession,  she  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  suffer  no  enquiry  to  be 
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msde,  nor  to  perjOHt  its  Yeocgnition,  «tiU  she  hfA 
hcnrself  wholly  renounced  ziiy  idea  of.  maniage. 
The  high  spirit  of  Mary  could  not  broiok  with 
patieirce.this  avowstl  of  die  attiiices  with  which 
jshe  had  been  treated.  Burating  iqto.  a  flood  of 
Indignant  tears,  she  expressed  with  biitetness  her 
^nse  of  the  craft  which  had  been  empbyed  ti» 
^deceive  her.  Resentment  thus  conpilmiied  witii 
4efidertie88  to  determine  her  to  pursue  faer  own 
incHiiations :  in  the  man  she  loved  the  p^oeired 
lio  defects  :  by  the  stimulus  of  two  .powerful  :p«8»- 
'^onsy'the  preparations  for  the  aupttsds  w^iefilc- 
■celerated. 

The  consanguinity  between  Daraly  and  the 
^qtteen  rendered  dt  necessacy  to  obtain  from  Rottie 
a  dispensation  for  iheir  ttiftrrtage.  «A  negDciddon 
for  this  purpose  was  early  set  dn  foot.  Maty 
^o  busied  hersdf  in  procuring  ^tfaecontsnt  of  the 
French  king  and  hismotlier ;  whowiere  not  air&rse 
to  a  connectbn  whidi  driiver^d  tbem  from- their 
apprehensions  of  her  espousingotieof  the  Austrian 
IprinceSf  or  of  her  forming  with  Elizabeth  a  «fiil 
closer  union.  DamLy'sprdfesssonitf  theoctholac 
religion  likewise  accorded  wkh  the  tchenueixjf 
the  court  of  France.    . 

While  Mary  was  Teconciling  foreign  courts  to 
rtheir  marriage,  Damly  and  his  fadier,  bytbear 
imprudent  conduct,  raised  up  enemies  at  home* 
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The  understanding  of  Lennoic  ipras  'to6  Weak  to 

te^train  his  p^rssion^  $  nor,  widi  mo^e  ktHp^tuOsitjr 

tjf  temper,  were  the  tafehts  of  Ae  6dti  'SupciHiMr  to 

those  of  his  fiSrther.    To  incsiptiaty  Darnlf  wMei 

that  arrogance  which  the  conciousnesfs  of  external 

^dvantages^    ufnaccompaniei   by  ^Biore  Valualrie 

'qttaKties,  ^!dom  feSs  to  in$|$ire.  -  Intoxicated 

"widi'his  good  fortune,  he  aiiieady  a9$«ms«d  trnpei^ 

tial  aits.    His  invit^tic^  kito  Scodand  )iad  kOM 

withtJietoihifent,   and  |)¥bbably  wiA'^  ltaTie% 

t>f  Murray  ahd  his  party  ^  ^yet  tio  sooner  had  ht 

'obtahied'the  afl^ction  of  ^e  queen,  '6\kik  he  em» 

tered  into  Cabals  >n^ith  -thfe  enemies  of  -Murftf^ 

Against  wBose  favour  with  Mtfry,  and  the  boulBK 

^es  she  had  bestowed  trpon  him^  he  imprvcfem}^ 

let  fdi  -pdtttt  rash  'ex)!^efssion».  But  &ie  friendsihifik 

ike  cuMvated  with  David  Htzsne,  the  IMnn,  eoii<^ 

tributed  ilrore  flian  icH  to  increa^  the  dw(gu»sft  *dt 

*&!b  nobles.    TUm  than,  the  ^oh  of  a  Kkiiisfcfern  # 

Turin,  having    accdrtipamed    the   ftedtneiftefsfe 

iBfnbass^Ot  trito  Soerthmd,  procured  t&rougb  his; 

tntrsical^ffl  and  poWtirs  admrssie^  fnto  ^  laMil)^ 

'of'die  queen,  Wh#te,  by  hl^/fpfeitsaMi^tCdHisiJiiN^^ 

iig  inanncts,  lie  qttkkly  gained  iter  fcvour..   'IShte 

Trench  secretary  di  Maty  I\a]^p0auig  abMt  ^dJIii 

lime  to    i^tum  ito  his  native  couiitrys  Itti^^ifc* 

was  preferred  to  his  office,  in  whichhes^  titf^iCii 
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to  acquire  weight  and  importance.  The  courtiers^ 
observing  his  growing  flavour  with  die  queen,  as^ 
fiiduouslj  sought  his  patronage  :  his  recommenda- 
tions seUom  failed  of  success,  till  he  at  length 
began  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  favourite 
but  as  a  minister  of  state.  Elated  with  his  ele-^ 
iration,  he  studied  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
consequence,  and  betrayed  in  his  behaviour  that 
assuimption  and  arrogance  which  unmerited  pro- 
;»perity  never  fails  to  confer  on  an  ignoble  and 
vulgar  mind.  He  affected  to  talk  familiarly  with  the 
qujs^i.itt  public,  and  to  emulate  in  his  dress  and 
equips  the  first  noblemen  in  the  land.  It  was  not 
without  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  his 
power,  nor  could  they  always  forbear,  even  in  the 
royal  presence,  to  testify  their  contempt  and  dis- 
dain. His  religion  afforded  to  them  an  additional 
source  of  aversion  and  distrust ;  they  beheld  in  him 
an  enemy  to  the  protestant  cause,  and  suspected 
him  of  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  vanity  and  inexperience  of  Damly  rendered 
him  but  too  accessible  to  the  arts  of  Rizzie,  whose 
influence  with  the  queen  was  employed  in  his  be- 
half. But  the  advantages  which  Darnly  received 
from  the  friendship  of  the  Italian,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disgrace  to  which  it  ex^ 
posed  him. 

Mary,  notwitfastandi|ig  jier  partiality  for  Damly, 
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by  her  reserve  imposed  on  the  EngUsh  ie$ideiit»  who 
gave  repeated  assurances  to  his  court,  that  she  had 
*  formed  no  designs  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Lennox. 
The  first  news  which  Elizabeth  received  of  her  in- 
tentions was  from  Maitland,  die  Scots  embassador, 
who  was  deputed  by  his  mistress  to  solicit  her 
consent  to  the  marriage.    EUzabeth  aflfected  on 
this  occasion  a  surprise  which  she  did  not  fedy 
and  expressed  in  strong  terms  her  disapprobation 
of  a  connection  for  which  she  had  herself  laid  the 
train.     Her  displeasure  was  however  wholly  poli- 
tical, put  on  with  a  view  of  delaying  the  nuptials, 
of  alarming  die  EngUsh  party  in  Scotland,  and  sow* 
ing  the  seeds  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom. 
She  believed  that,  amidst  intestine  conunotions, 
Mary  could  form  none  of  these  dangextms  schemes 
to  which  her  ambition  might  prompt  her,  while 
she  would  herself  become  the  um|»re  between  the 
^contending  factions.    England  might  thus  lock 
on  in  security,  while  the  only  kingdom  from 
which  a  could  dread  annoyance  was  wasting  its 
strength  in  dvil  dissensions.     Under  the  influence 
of  tlus  ungenerous  pdicy,  Elizabeth  appointed  z(i 
emhassador-extraordinary,  to  declare  her  disap* 
prd>ation  of  the  measure  which  Mary  was  about 
to  adopt,;  and  to  exhibit  a  remonstfance,  in  pioof 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation,  drawn  up  by  her  cotsa- 
cili  to.  the  same  purport.    Lady  Lausox,  who  re- 
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'«innedin  England,  was  ttot  ldf|g  a&er  seftt  a  pii'- 
'«ontfr  to  the  Toii^er. 

Oh  thk  imelligenee,  Which  reached  Sootttt«i 
befthre  the  arrnral  of  the  English  einba^sador, 
Mary,  in  ^  'fifst  ^anspotts  of  her  indignation, 
'vesolved  up«n<fceep«»g  no  measures  ^th  EKza^th^ 
•'She  s(mt  orders  to  Maifland,  %ho  ^aecompairied 
<die  Bnglish  envoy,  to  return  instantly  to  London, 
%nd  in  her  naDne  dedsd^e  to  the  quecti,  d>at,  after 
%ttving  been  so  long  ^imused  to  no  purpose,  ^and 
imposed  on  so  grassy  by  4ier  ortifiaes,  sheliid 
iiiow  resolved  to  consult  her  K^wn  inclination,  -and 
-Hb  ask  no  odier  consent  in  the  choici;  of  a  hua^ 
band  but  that  ef  heir  stAijeiets.  Maitbuid,  f or&- 
(seeing  die  'effects  of  so  ra€(h  %  message,  cho^ 
ntiher  to  ineut  the  di^easwre  ^  bis  :ini5trea 
%y  'disobedience^  ^n  to  be  «he  instrttmedt 
^f  to  dangerous  a  precipitation*  Mairy  is&rmAS^ 
becoming  soon  after  ^nsible  of  lier  indiscRlsttH 
¥eceivM  the  Etiglish  eaibaesador  'tridi  Teq>ect4 
'justified  herself  with  temper ;  aflbcted  sUlicttade 
^o  eoncilbite  Elisabeth ;  and  even  pretended, 
trough  complacence  to  her,  to  put  off  foraome 
mondis  the  celebration  of  the  nuptids.  Thta<fa»^ 
)ay  however  probably  originated  in  other  4B)0ti^»M:: 
l!he  )>op^6  -dispensation  ^ras  sot  aatii^  ym&f  JiaA 
Mary  yet  obtsfined  the  consmt  of  the  tiatidisy  for 
"jAadi  she  faboured  with  incess^t  activi!^.     .   ' 
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Since  the  letum  of  liemibac  into^Seottiflily  flife 
^fitetion  of  itequeen  hud  bee»ig¥aKhia%^tmtt£f^ 
-from  Muftt^y,  ^nf^ae  concum^ce  to  henSMtfrl^ 
'ipwiS' 'however  of  Ae  fitst  brtpottuice^  Dartdy, 
'Rk^io,  and  all  the  i!outft  fevourices,  had  «eMli^ 
titled  to  'su^pkm  him.  Momy^  high  iipirifed  and 
4neap2ble  of  brooking  diis  ututierited  disgtaee^ 
had  given  '^w^y  to  his  rivftlS)  and  retired  into  Ate 
country.  I^e  return  of  tbeHetel  oJF  BothweH,  Ms 
^svowed  enemy,  iwho  had  been  ^specfed  of  prae- 
tinng  against  his  life,  and  whohftd  fbr'sOttie^itn^ 
ystst  resided  abroad,  compefled  him  to  afttend  4(> 
%is  sftfety*  In  vain  the  queen  -e^tsayed  to  <jlledt 
]a«t«p<een  them  a  reeoncili^tibn :  Murray  tfi^i^teft 
«h^t  BdthvreU  siiould  be  brou^  no  ttkl ;  kit 
^vhtish  a>d^,  at  length,  was  accordingly  JiMd* 
Sdthvirell  darst  not  appear -in  opposition  to  on^ad^ 
'Vi»:'sary,  ik4io  came  to  the  place  of  trifid  Wi&  ifir^ 
dieusand  folkiivars  on  horseback.  C^ce  moi^  hte 
-was  constrained  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but>  by  Ate^ 
•conmiand  of  Aeiqueen,  the  sentence  of  ottdirwry^ 
burred  by  his  non-<i|^earance,  was  iiot  pro>> 
nounced. 

Sensible  of 'flte  power  and  popularity  of  Mumy» 
Maty,  invited  him  back  to  comrt,  where  he  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  confidence  ahd 
respect.    He  was  at  length  desired  by  i3te^quoen 
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to  gi^e  aa  eiaoiple  to  ber  subjects,  by  subscribing 
a  paper  -wbidk  contained  a  formal  approbation  oi 
her  marriage  with  Damly.  Various  motives  com- 
bined to  prevent  his  acquiescence  with  this  re- 
list. Darnly  was  his  avowed  and  inveterate 
enemy  •  by  consenting  to  his  elevation,  his  power 
of  injuring  him  would  receive  increase.  The 
consequences  which  might  follow  a  breach  with 
Elizabeth,  had  also  on  the  mind  of  Murray  their 
due  weight.  He  had  always  been  adverse  to  the 
Goimection  with  France,  and  an  advocate  for  a 
confederacy  with  Ei^knd :  it  was  by  his  means 
principally  that  .the  national  system  of  politics  had 
been  changed ;  nor  could  he  think  of  sacrificing 
to  a  youthful  passion  considerations  of  so  ihuch 
political  importance,  and  an'  alliance  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  maintain.  These  objec^ 
ti^ms  wesre  strengthened  by  religious  motives  : 
Mary,  in  despite  of  her  protestant  counsellor^ 
•  held  with  foreign  catholics  a  dangerous  corre*-  ' 
spondefPi^e.  She  had  even  received  a  subsidy  from 
jthe  p^,  whose  protection  she  courted.  Though 
Murray  had  endeavoured  to  restram  the  zeal  of 
the  reformed  clergy,  and  to  represent- in  its  most 
favourable  light  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  yet  he 
could  not  without  alarm  perceive  her,  by  marry* 
ing  a  papist,  cut  off  the  only  hope  which  remained 
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of  her  conTersion,  Influenced  by  these  cotisideni* 
tions,  be  declined  for  the  present  to  comply  with 
her  request. 

In  a  convention  of  the  nobles,  assembled  a  few. 
days  after,  a  greater  disposition  was  manifested  of 
gratifying  the  queen  y  but,  as  an  unanimous  ap* 
probation  could  not  be  obtained,  another  conven* 
tion,  in  which  the  subject  might  be  more  fiiUy 
discussed,  was  appointed  at  Perth.  Mary,  in  the 
mean  time,  conferred  upon  Damly  titles  of  honoiit 
peculiar  to  tlie  royal  family.  Of^>osition  produced 
upon  her  heart  its  usual  effects,  confirmed  her 
attachment,  and  increased  it$  fervour.  Damly^ 
whose  only  merit  was  his  personal  graces,  be» 
came  intoxicated  with  his  triumph,  and  daily  reur 
dered  himself  more  obnoxious.  Impatient  of 
contradiction  or  control,  he  attempted  to  stab 
Lord  Ruthven,  who  happened  first  to  inform 
him  that  Mary,  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  had  de*» 
termiiied  to  delay  for  some  time  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany.  It  required  all 
the  tenderness  and  attention  of  Mary  ta  prevent 
hinci  from  exposing  himself  to  hatred  and  con*- 
tempt.  In  the  sensibility  of  her  own  heart  she 
found  an  excuse  for  his  faults,  and,  in  a  lively 
imagination,  those  perfections  which  seemed  to 
counterbalance  them,  and  which  had  no  real  ex** 
istence. .  Lovcj  while  it  blinded  her.  reason>  rex>- 
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d6!^d  her  ihg^tiity  m&PR  ^icvLtbz  SdltdCbtlft  to 
gfttii  her  subjects  -^  h#r  ^vfrfxMe,  ^she  tn>n  the 
nobles  by  her  address,  her  bounty,  aftdher^T^ 
llf  tses^  tV>  ^sicmte  ^he  gsrvt  li^w  titles  <>£  honour, 
and  on  sottie^he  bestowed  offices  and  lands.  Nor 
did  sdia  dMdto  611  ^8  Occasion,  "vrhere  her  affec-^ 
ti(m  ^Hftft  kkt&tt%te&i  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
^rolestant  elcFgy.  Having  Invited  to  Stiiiii^ 
tih#ee<of  tiieir  sUfyerhitendadts,  she  declared  her 
f  «^la^<m  to  ptcsusGt  th€^  religion,  and  even  con- 
sented to  he  present  •'at  a  conferen<^  ^pon  die 
pokits  in  di^te  between  them  and  die  {>apistS4 
«rhik  sSie  ^spr&tffedt  desire  to  hear  such  of  their 
jirtachers^  were  meost  distinguished  for  temper  and 
niiioderstion*  By  these  ttts  of  conciliation  she  gaiit<<- 
td  upon  the  peoplOj^  who  are  disposed  to  view  with 
indulgence  the  condescensicnfi  of  their  monarchs. 

£Usiaheth>  of  whom  Murray  and  his  associates 
were  the  dtipes,  continued  to  talk  in  a  high  strata 
•f  her  displiea$)tre  at  the  intended  nuptials.  She 
Hfeated  bdy  Lennox  wiiSi  the  utmost  sevserity, 
iwtdteta  Mary  in  strong  terms,  and  recalled  tihe- 
eatt  of  Lennox  and  his  son  to  England,  with  de«- 
tiunciaitiions  of  vengeance  should  they  fail  to  obey 
the  mandate^  Murray  and  his  friends  were^  hy 
this  conduct),  persuaded  of  her  sinceiiffy,  and  en« 
■couragcd  to  eppose  the  mawiage.  For  this  pur^ 
pose  ^ihey  feriMd^emeng  theaiselves  Ixmds  •«€  «eB« 
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federaqr  "^boA  tnntadl*ds&Ach  y  they  tiao  sectedef 
<30TrespGnded  with  tkt  Eo^arix^rdsidcaat^^od  sdugbt 
to  fill  the  mdon  with  dtatriieit  and  appvehftesion. 

Yhxnlff  on  hb  snie,  impitkiat  of  tIie<B|)positk)fi 
tif  MHxra^y  folrmed  a{ik>tcto  asiaMoale  lii^  dLring 
-Ae  meddng  df  .thectiirrecitipii  at  Peith.  Mumqr 
also  and  his  associate9>eon^>iredto^eiflte|lie.pertofi 
*cf  Darnlj,  aodtoeatxrf  himra  foasowK  to  Sn^&nd. 
Both  thdse<pro}ebts  u^e-iiemlered'a^xtiVe'by  die 
•ngifanoe  of  dbo^  agamst  ^R^m  llief  were  fontici, 
Jidnnay,  warned  of  the  danger  i^hich  thfeatened 
iaxBy  avoided  the  meditated  Uow  *by  tibt  goiag  to 
Prartb;  whiie  the  ^eec^  infcAmn^  of  the  cbrnffirac^ 
^igaiiist  her  dovi^r,, 'retired  .with 'hiini{5reol^lailely  tD 
4iieodi£r^derof  the  Forth.  AMhoptsof  conciiiatita 
.wcfetkcyw  atiaitebd'r'^'Mutdal'eqmitfof  thedtf- 
4i»tnt  fin^tiotts'bocaixie  aggravate at»d'inflan»d. 

M^tPff  on  her  retum  Co  )£dinbiLi|^>.  by  pft>* 
"Cbunitton^tftt^itoonedhecYassals  tocher  firoteond^ 
nvfaoobeyed  with. ^oril^  the  mahdite.  Z&orthe 
.^pidantyWhidi  shehadaci:)uifed  by  her  mild  ad- 
ministration, lAe  was  ipriMipaUy  indetited  to  thi: 
prudence  of  N^isti^y,  whose  aenices  weve  bowh 
t^rnt  oUit&rated  -in  iiis  present  offi^ilce.  ^Mat)t» 
•kritat^ .  at  has  cppositioh  Ito  her  tnel&atiiMiis^  fwm^ 
jmonsd'him  to  appaiar  before  hdr^  and  to  •afiswflr 
^  the  cfasftgfes  pr^6tfted  i^faiost  hinw  'Muriaf 
^$s^  hliadherenis  vr&ff  at  '4iic  mmo  ^tia^ ; 
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bled  at  Stirling,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  k 
would  be  proper  for  tkem  to  adopt.  But  the  ge- 
neral disposition  wUch  appeared  in  the  nation  te 
gratify  tlie  queen  oh  a  subject  so  nearly  concern- 
ing her^  induced  tfaem,  after  implorUig  die  pro** 
tection  of  Eiizabefiiy  to  put  an  end  to  their  coo- 
vultitionsy  disperse^  and  retire. 
'  Thus  triumphant  OTer  all  her  adversaries,  Marjr 
determined  ho  Ioniser  to  defer  the  conclusion  of 
an  event  in  which  her  heart  was  so  deeply  in^ 
terested,  and  wbich  had  so  long  engrossed  her  at* 
tention.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1565,  she  gave 
|ier  band  to  lord  Damly  in  the  royal  chapel,  where^ 
the  fope*s  dispensation  having  been  previously 
obtained,  the  ceremony  was  performed  accords 
ing  to  die  rStee  of  the  Roman  diurcfa.  ProchmaK 
tions  were  issued  at  the  same  time,  by  which 
the  title  of  king  of  Scots^  was  confierred  upon 
Damiy;  wiiile  it  was  commanded,  diat  all  writs 
at  law  should  henoefordi  run  in  the  joint  names 
«f  king  and  queen.  The  rigbt  of  the  queen  to 
make  cboice  of  a  fau^nd  without  the>  assent  of 
parliament  was  v«ry  disputable ;  but  in  raising 
]|im  to  be  the  master  of  her  people,  and  coafenring 
upon  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  die  co^ 
tainly  outstripped,  her  ac^ority.  The  consent  of 
parliament  was  ^wever  obtained  before  Daral^f 
Tentured  to  ai«im&  his.  privileges^    Mary  posr- 
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sussed  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  her  subject$» 
that  these  irt'egukr  proceedings,  notwithstanding 
-^e  damours  of  the  oj^site  faction,  produced  no 
symptoxns  of  general  discontent. 

Three  days  after  these  inau^icious  nuptials, 
hlmtzj  was  agpain  summoned  to  court,  and  on 
his  son^appeanoice  declared  an  outlaw.  At  the 
same  time  lord  Gordon,  who  since  the  insurrec- 
tion oi  his  father  had  been  detained  a  prisoner, 
was  set  at  liberty^  the  earl  of , Sutherland  also, 
who  on  account  of  the  same  conspiracy  had  fled 
into  Flanders,  was  recalled  to  Scotland,  and 
Bodiwell  permitted  to  return*  These  men,  who 
considered  Murray  as  the  enemy  to  their  families 
and  who  were  animated  against  him  with  in>> 
placable  hatred,  formed  on '  this  union  of  senti- 
ment the  strictest  bond  with  the  queen,  oVef 
aU  whose  councils  they  acquired  an  ascendants 
The  inexorable  resentment  of  Mary  against  Mur- 
ray was  rendered  apparent  by  this  confederacy 
widi  his  enemies.  The  malecontents,  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  forces  of  the  crown,  fled 
into  Argyleshire ;  whence  -diey  supplicated  the 
assistance  of  England. 

EUzabedi,  in  the  mean  time,  the  farther  toem^ 
barrass  Mary,  blamed  anew  both  her  choice  in  a 
hadxaid  and  the  precipitation  with  which  the 
jiuptiab  had.  been  concluded.    Having  requires! 
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fj&itktx  and  kk  son,  'whom  the  et9l  tUmcd  «b 
her  subjects,  to  rietitra  to  Enghaid,  die  ititetcedett 
earnestly  in  bdbaif  of  Murray,  whose  b^avkM^ 
she  justified  as  guihiess  and  cren  laudable.  MarjSt 
^oirtified  hy  a  message  so  contemptuous  txmuxd^ 
titeman  of  her  dioioe^  irindicated  tear  emWhict 
mifh  ^ualidrce  aad-qnrit,  tefeetcd  die  intmc^ 
4non'of  £li3sad)eth  for  Mumcy,  andigate  symptiMam 
p{  iieetotmeiit  that  she  -shottld  .pntntod  to  interfere^ 
with  the  ifltorikal  igOvemment  of  >hfer  kingdom. 
NOr  did  Ae  in  the  keoat  fi^k'tfae  Be^rity  ^A 
fliFbic^  6he  had  treated  lifiirraiy  and'hk  adh^r^ta, 
iw)m>  HOW)  herring  receited -frfHn  tEnglonfl  a  siHiiil 
,aQ{i[piy  of 'inbney,  'af^pearod -openly  in  arms,  and 
«nde^b%ired  to  *r»e  their  followers  ia  dite -u^n^i* 
4tn  xckinffcieB«  .  fiy  .  the  iBi^B[ihmte  of  the  ^towl% 
^rhos^  military  <)pehitioifs.w<re  conceited  cmd  eac^ 
iM^uted  with  equbil  v^Ottr  andsucces8,'the  insutgefifeB 
wete  prevented  Irdm  assembling  at^  considerable 
bodied.  M^ry»  to  dneour^e  her  forces,  aatarched 
with  ttiem,  rode  with  leaded  pistols,  and-edddtiod 
IKr^fortitiide  the  hardships  Hif  die  field.  The 
tgbopSi  s«|^rior  in  humbers  to  -the  mdecoliteiits^ 
and  inspired  by  the  courage  of  thitir^ueeB'with 
.eBd)ii6]aett€^dd«i:,str«Qka  d^npto  theJbeaifts  of 
dieir  enedves,  who  dared  ^nbt  "face  thein  m  Ae 
fi^ldi  bitt^  hafvmg  deacterou^  passed  dife  vrkny, 
tufff  procfsded  tapidly  to  Sdiabuxj^^whosb  eiti«' 
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3iens  th^y.  sought  to  rou^e  to  arms*  On  thfe  ap-, 
prpaf:h  of  th^  quget^  tk^f  w^r^  hoMT^v^  fovf)e4  ta- 
gi¥#^  Wia]%.  and  retj:^^t  in  di«<^d€7  towards  th^ 
western  boBitof 9^ 

Mary^  iipfQert^i^  of  the  route  they,  had  talsehy 
emplQyod'  h^  troops  in  seeuringi  the  counties  in 
the  heart  of  tb«  Ini^doili*  H^Tiiig  setsoed.  the 
phces  of  streng^,  held*  by  the  tifsurgeati,.  $h<^ 
obl^d  th^e  nqfales.  and  hismm  whom  ste  rgimt 
di^trufiied  to  unite,  in  an  a^aociaticm  for  her<  d^ 
tenc^  l^he  country  thua  16ft.  in  tranquiUity»:  the 
qu€en».with  an.army^of  10^000  ment  marched- in 
pursuit  of  the  rebels^  who,  front  .every:  plecd 
iKher^  tliey  haltedi  had  scinfc  her  let^eni  &11 
of  8)ibniis$iont  9adfpn>p6$idd  towaxdjBr  aniafrconw 
modaiim*  These  {nrqitrntions,  wff er  by.  th^  q^fteen^ 
seceived  with*  difidain ;.  determhued  tQ  ormh  the* 
muitnoua.  spirit  o£  her  8ah|eats>  the  present^  op** 
poort^jnity.  she-  conceived^  was  not  to. he  refected. 
H^  malecontttntSiSttlieadi  ^  she  advaneed;  ahd^' 
fleeing  into  Btighind»,phficdtthfiinseliisea  under  ^ 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  warden  4>f  tfaeJ 
maurcheA4 

Ifurray  wanted  ncuthing.  hese  whkh.  the.  per*, 
aooali  fxiendsl^ii:^  o£.lim.eail  'Could  supplyi;  but/ 
ffiun^l^UEabetfaf  ndiO)^  by  exciting  disdord  among, 
tba  Seeds,  had)  aiieadjiiaceaiiipitshed  her  .purpose, 
he^ietfiigd'nqilhcr.cfaasohrtion  nox  ftupport '   Ac-. 
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cused  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  she 
now  wished  to  save  appearances,  and  justify  her- 
self with  the  foreign  ministers.  She  even  refused 
to  admit  to  her  presence  Murray  and  Hamilton, 
who  were  appointed  to  confer  with  her,  till  they 
should  consent  to  acknowledge,  before  the  em- 
bassadors of  France  and  Spain,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived from  her  no  encouragement :  a  conces- 
sion which  they  meanly  complied  with.  They 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  reside  peaceably  in 
England,  and  received  from  Elizabeth,  who  re- 
newed her  intercession  in  their  favour  with  the 
Scottish,  queen,  a  secret  supply  of  money. 

Mary,  determined  to  follow  her  blow,  and 
wholly  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt,  called  a  par- 
liament, that  a  legal  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
be  denounced  against  die  bauiished  lords,  who 
were  summoned  by  proclamation  to  appear  before 
the  assemldy. .  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  on 
his  humbie^olioitation,  obtsdned  a  pardon,^though 
opposed  by  the  king,  and  prudently  retired  to 
Ecance*      . ..      ,     .  .  ^  . 

The  extraordinary  charges  into  which  the 
queen  bad 'been  led  by- the  vigour  of  her,  pro- 
ceedings in  the  late  .commotions, .  joined  to.  the 
expences  attending  hef  nuptiab^  had  compl^ely 
exhausted  her  fihahces*:  fin^.were  in  this  exi* 
gence  levied  on  the  towns  wbkdi  were  suspected^ 
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6(  fayouting  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  A  tax 
was  also  imposed  on  the  boroughs  throi^faout 
the  kingdom;  and  a  sum  demanded  of  Edin* 
buT^  by  way  of  loan.  The  citizens,  alarmed  at 
tliis  unusual  exaction,  endeavoured  to  eyade  it  by 
difficulties  and  delays.  These  being  construed 
into  acts  of  disobedience,  several  individuals  were 
committed  to  prison.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was 
not  to  be  subdued  by  this  severity.  The  qnten 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  to  the  city  the  supetiortty 
of  i&e  town  of  Leidi,  by  whidi  she-obtained  a 
considerable  sum.  The  thirds  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  afforded  to  her  another  supply.  The 
protestant  clergy  about  this  period  complained 
bitterly  of  dieir  poverty;  the  army  jmibably  hay« 
ing  exhausted  a  part  of  the  fund  destined  for 
dieir  maintenance. 

The  assembly  of  the  church,  in  their  me^hg 
tiiis  year,  influenced  by  some  of  the  malecon-^ 
tent  nobles,  addressed  the  queen  in  a  high 
strain,  requiring  not  only  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  R<»nish  religion  tht^o^gfaout  the  k}figs« 
iottij  but  even  in  the'  rbyal  diapel.  Tliey  de- 
manded alsdy  that  the  protestant  religion  should 
be  legally  established,  and  that  the  queen  herself 
slK>uld  publicly  embrace  it.  Mary,  iii  rej)lyy 
declared,  that  neither  her  conscience  nor  her 
interest  would  allov  of  h^er  taking  silch  a^  9tept 
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q£  die   pn^«i«l;y-  of  wJudi   stie  fete  n&  cptH 

The.pr<»5wrttf  of  tb«  queers  ^l&lre  at  thi$ 
period,  oj^ei;^!^:  ilb  fiiyour .of  heap  religicn  :  the 
94rlA  o£  I^rniQH^  Adimli.  and  Cavils,  openly, al>- 
tfioided  mas«;  the  oatkotics.r^GeilBed  a  more  avoW'* 
od  pr^teolito;.  Mi.  ^ooi?-.  of  the  ancie»t  monfai^ 
by.pwiu$»Qxi  fj^m  the  throne^,  peeached  pubticlp 
tct  the  people. 

A».  the  tune  approaobed  for  dve:  meetings  of 
pasliament)  Mary,  deliberated  with  her  ministers 
caidbei  measures  proper  to  Ve  adopted  MrUb  re«* 
apect  to  the  excited  ^swbkai^  Whtie6»:the  one  baxul 
maoif  motives  pdropptoi  her.  to  a.  cgoioua  pro^ 
mtJ&agf  urgfi^t  coneideratioiis  pieaded.  on  the 
other,  for  lenitp.  and  rmerey.  l^ie  memher&.of  the 
congregation,  not  unmindful  of  theic  fonxuex.  nmm 
yupiik  Murrayjand  Hi9:  aA9ocife^e«»  supplicated  the 
cmxsm  in  dMtir  favowKia.  l^ltiU^ a/t&at  ttm  pofo 
ae^sed.  o£  thei  ^yboent^i  eonlidt9fls^.  joio^d  ta  thei£ 
ariiettidm.  Sreo  R#2^io>  ^hom  JM^^nay  had< 
stooped  to  QQurt)  audi  ^dbcs.  having  f«i;i^ntiy.  ofe 
£ende^«  ikt  kiogt  ^aa,  dosir^va  ot ^imne^he^m^ 
hisicoanec^itet)  QxeUfd-hif  ipfti^^q^xiB  the  ««ir 
Qj^iMw  Sm  tlie  argumei\t$D  bir  TkwpmfifiMi 
Imiy*  tbs  ^?iba«adQVi  c^t  Gtfm^eih^:  itt  beh(llf:<tf 
thebamshedrooUee^  ps^fved-;  t^iti  mor ^  ^xatti^ib 
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minister,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary,  and 
her  title  to  the  succession.  In  the  present  junc- 
ture of  her  affairs,  he  ventured  to  addre^  to.  hec 
a  letter  full  of  judicious  counsels.  He  recom-* 
mended  to  her  to  pardon  the  exiles,  as  an  act 
the  most  salutary  and  popular,  which  could  not 
fail  to  redound  to  her  honour,  to  render  her 
popular  in  England,  favour  her  claim  to  the  sue* 
cession,  and,  while  it  re--animated  their  affection 
and  zeal,  restore  harmony  among  her  own  sub- 
jects. l*hese  representations,  added  to  the  knoww 
judgment  and  attachment  of  Throgmorton^  pro- 
duced tlieir  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  queen*  The 
king  only  remained  inexorable*  The  courtiecs 
observing  the  disposition  of  Mary,  used  all  their 
efibrts  to  strengthen  and  improve  it,  and  at  length 
prevailed  on  her  to  incline  to  their  wishes^  The 
parliament  was  with  this  view  prorogued  frona 
the  4tli  of  February  to  the  7th  of  April ;  whil^ 
die  queen  employed  herself  in  considering  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  her  favour  should  be 
extended  to  the  banished  lords. 

In  this  situation  of  things  two  envoys  arrived 
from  France,  whose  mission  unfortunately  gave  a 
turn  to  affairs.  The  league  entered  into  for  the 
destruction  of  the  protestants  had  been  formed 
about  this  period  between  France  and  Spain,  in 
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the  etlebrated  interview  betwteft  Charle*  DC 
and  kis  sister  Ac  queen  of  Spain ;  when,  amidst 
earoitsals  and  festivals,  the  execrable  massaere  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  phnned*  Rfarjr  was  on 
this  occasion  conjured,  in  the  names  of  the  French 
king  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  to  Tcstore 
to  her  favour  the  leaders  of  the  protestant  party, 
at  At  very  moment  when  the  catholic  princea 
meditated  to  exterminate  the  sect  with  a  blow. 
Passionately  attached  to  popery,  and  deeply  im- 
bued Mrith  its  principles  and  prejudices,  Mary 
could  not  hear  of  a  prospect  so  flattering  to  her 
wishes,  and  remain  unmoved.  The  submission 
^idi  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
the  counsels  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
added  to  her  desire  of  securing  the  friendship  of 
Charles  IX.  to  assist  her  in  keeping  Elizabeth  in 
awe,  whose  insidious  conduct  she  justly  dreaded, 
combined  to  confirm  her  resolution.  Thus  in- 
'fiuenced,  in  an  evil  hour  she  jdned  the  confe- 
deracy agaiiKBt  the  protestants,  and  relapsed  into 
severity  against  Murray  and  his  adherents.  Fatal 
was  the  determinatioi},  and  bitter  the  expiation: 
the  sun  of  her  prosperity  had  set  for  ever,  and 
over  die  remainder  of  her  life  tempests  lowered. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feelings 
of  die  queen,  the  interval  of  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  was  shortened,  and  the  12th  of 
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Maidi  appointed  for  its  assemUing.  To  proceed 
to  the  attainder  of  the  rebel  lords^  and  to  take 
some  steps  towards  the  re-establishment  of  popery 
in  Scotland)  were  the  plans  which  now  occupied 
die  mind  of  Msury*  The  lords  of  the  artides^ 
by  whom  die  business  was  to  be  prepared,  were  aU 
devoted  to  the  designs  of  the  queen»  The  ruia 
of  die  exiles,  jand  the  overthrow  of  the  churchy 
appeared  nearlj  inevitable  *,  whoi,  in  the  nscissi- 
tilde  of  bmaan  affairs,  an  event  took  place  by 
which  new  changes  were  produced* 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  to  the  personal 
graces  of  Darnly  he  owed  the  partiaEtj  of  Marj, 
and  his  advancement  to  the  throne.  The  yoodi 
and  die  sensibility  of  the  tpieen,  added  to  the  eir- 
camstances  in  which  he  was  iMroduced  to  her, 
win  be  considered  by  the  candid  as  an-^xcuse  for 
her  conduct.  Damly,  not  less  vain  and  conceited 
than  weak  and  inexperienced,  attributed  his  de^ 
vadon  wholly  to  his  extraordinary  merits.  The 
gentleness,  good  sense,  and  tenderness  of  Mary, 
faUed  to  meUorate  his  ungovernable  temper ;  nor 
could  all  her  attention,  in  placing  about  him  per« 
sons  capable  of  directing  his  conduct,  preserve 
him  firom  acts  of  rashness  and  indiscredon.  Aban-» 
doning  himself  to  pleasure  and  the  vices  of  youth, 
he  became  gradually  caxele^  and  indiflfcrait  to- 
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wards  the  queen,  whose  disappointment  and  mors 
tification  were  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  her 
former  sentiments.      Their  domestic   chagrins, 
which  were  increased  by  the  headstrong  ambition 
of  Darnly,  became  soon  apparent  to  those  who 
were  around  them*     Insatiable  of  honours,  un- 
satisfied with  the  title  of  royalty,  and  with  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  states,  he  demanded^ 
with  arrogance  and  importunity,  the  crown  ma- 
trimonial.    In  vain  Mary  declared  the  gift/  which 
parliament  only  could  bestow,  was  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  power:  wanting  either  capacity' to 
comprehend,  or  moderation  to  admit  of  this  plea^ 
Darnly  continued  to  urge  his  request. 
.    In  these  foibles  Rizzio,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  confidence,  did  not  support  him,   by  which 
means  he  incurred  his  displeasure.      The  cold- 
ness of  Mary's  behaviour,  which  his  conduct  had 
provoked,  and  which  was   so  unlike   the    soft- 
ness of  their  early  loves,  was  by  Darnly  in  his 
wrath  attributed  to  the  insinuations   of  Rizzio* 
The  familarity  and  confidence  with  which  this 
stranger  was  treated  by  the  queen,  and  to  which 
neither  his  merits  nor  his  station  appeared  to  en- 
title him,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicions  of 
the  king.     His  haughty  and  impetuous  spirit  dis- 
daining such  a  rival,  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
restrained  by  no  principle,  urged  him  to  rid  him- 
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selfof  whatever  annoyed  him,  without  being  scru* 
pulous  respecting  the  means. 

Other  persons  also,  and  from  other  motives^ 
conspired  against  the  favour  and  life  of  Rizzio: 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  whom 
a  strict  umon  had  formerly  united  with  Murray, 
though  in  th«  kte  insurrection  they  had  thought 
proper  to  desert  him.  These  noblemen,  conw 
Bected  with  the  family  of  Damly,  had  approved 
of  the  queen's  marriage,  ^th  the  hope,  under 
a  king  of  their  own  blood,  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  afiairs.  But  the  headr 
strong  temper  of  Darnly,  which  rendered  hint 
maccessible  to  advice,  frustrated  this  expecta* 
tion :  while  Mary,  distrustful  of  men  wbg 
had  80  long  been  connected  with  her  enemies^ 
gave  herself  up  to  counsellors  who  better  knew 
how  to  fatter  her  inclinations.  Thus  circum* 
stanced,  the  restoration  of  Murray  appeared  to 
these  noblemen  the  only  event  by  which  their 
consequence  could  be  restored.  The  rigour  with 
which  the  exilea  had  been  treated  they  iipputed 
to  the  arts  of  Rizzio  ;  who,  after  having  engaged 
to  aid  Murray  with  his  influence,  had,  all  at  once, 
prompted  by  secret  motives,  which  doubtless 
better  accorded  \vith  his  interest,  appeared  among 
Aose  most  active  to  complete  his  ruin.    Roused 
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by  this  duplicity  and  officionsness  to  ▼engeance, 
the  conspirators,  in  the  barbarous  tempor  of  the 
age,  lost  sight  of  justice  and  the  conduct  due  to 
their  own  characters  and  dignity* 

White  these  ideas  were  in  agitadoa^  the  king 
communicated  to  Ruthf^i  his  designs  Sf^inst 
Rizzio,  imploring  his  assistance  and  that  of  his 
friends*  The  advantages  of  sudi  an  associate^ 
which  might  giye  to  their  scheme  a  new  ccdoor* 
ing,  were  instantly  perceived  by  the  confederates^ 
Their  own  private  views  were  now  sunk  in  the 
{fretence  of  obedknce  to  the  ktng$  fiom  whose 
inter£srence  they  despaired  not  of  obtatningi  ae 
the  price  of  their  oompliaaoe  with  his  will,  se« 
cnrity  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  retmH 
of  their  exiled  friends.  Yet»  we^hing  the  fickle 
diaracter  of  Henry,  they  determined  to  proceed 
with  caudon ;  and  to  t^doe  care  in  the  metat  time 
not  to  suffer  his  resentment  to  cool.  M<^ton^ 
who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  address^ 
charged  himself  with  the  management  of  the  af- 
fair. Availing  himself  9f  the  ruling  passion  of 
Henry  to  obtain  the  matrimonial  crown,  he  re« 
presented  the  credit  of  Rizaio  wkh  the  queen  as 
At  only  ob^ade  to  his  wishes.  This  favourite^  he 
said,  however  imworthy,  alone  possessed  her  con* 
fide&ce,  while,  through  complacence  to  him,  her 
nobtesj  and  even  her  husband,  were   excluded 
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from  any  participation  of  her  «ecret  counsels.  To 
these  specious  charges  he  added  others,  under 
pretence  of  a  political  confidence  and  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  still  more  delicate^  darkj  and 
unjustifiable. 

Worked  upon  by  these  insidious  intimations^ 
the  passions  of  Henry  were  roused  to  madness  i 
furious  and  impatient,  he  deprecated  delay,  and 
cren  tiireatened  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the 
meditated  blow.  Articles  of  mutual  security  be- 
ing at  Jength  agreed  upon,  the  king  pledged  him- 
self to  prevent  the  attainder  of  Murray  and  his 
associates,  to  consent  to  their  .Tetum  to  Scotland^ 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  their  ciime,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  Ins  power  to  support  the  established 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles,  on  their 
part,  undertook  to  procure  for  Henry  the  crown 
matrimonial,  to  secure  his  right  of  succession  in 
case  of  the  queen's  demise,  and  to  defend  tiiat 
right  to  the  utmost  against  all  who  should  dare  to 
opppse  it.  Tbd  king  also  promised  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  the  author  of  the  preset  enterprise, 
aod  to  protect^  whatpra:  might  ensue  in  its  exe- 
cution, those  who  were  embarked  with  him.  It 
remained  now  only  to  settle  the  plan,  and  to 
make  choice  of  the  actors  for  this  abominable 
tragedy.   In  this  appointment  the  barbarous  man;* 
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ners  of  the  times  are  apparent :  the  scene  fixed 
for  the  murder  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
queen^  notwithstanding  that  she  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  though  it 
would  h%ve  been  easy  to  have  seized  Rizzio  in 
any  other  place.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
refinement  of  the  king^s  jealousy  and  cruelty. 
The  director  of  this  savage  and  lawless  enterprise 
was  the  earl  of  Morton^  lord  high-chancellor  of 
the  kingdom^  and  the  guardian  of  its  laws.  To 
the  lord  Ruthven^  who  had  been  three  months 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  distemper,  and 
who  was  still  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarce  able  to 
sustain  the-  weight  of  his  armour,  or  to  walk 
without  support)  the  executive  part  was  en^j* 
trusted. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  Morton,  attended 
by  an  hundred  and  sixty  men,  entered  the  court 
of  die  palace,  and,  without  resistance  or  noise, 
seized  all  its  gates.  The  queen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  of  Argyll,  Rtzzio,  and  a  few 
domestics,  when  the  king  entered  suddenly  by  a 
private  passage.  Behind  him  stood  Ruthveaj 
completely  armed,  while  die  fallen  muscles,  the 
sallow  and  ghastly  hue  of  sickness,  gave  to  his 
countenance  additional  horror.  These  were  fok 
lowed  by  several  of  their  most  trusty  aecomplices*. 
The  little  party  of  the  queen  were  seized  with 
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consternation  at  such  an  apparition.  Riz2io9 
whose  spirits  presaged  the  fa^e  prepared  for  him, 
rose  in  terror  and  retired  behind  Mary,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  protection  from  her  presence- 
Armed  men  now  rushed  into  the  chamber  ^  en- 
couraged by  their  presence,  Ruthven  drew  his 
dagger,  and,  with  a  ferocious  mien  and  accent 
commanded  the  unhappy  victim  to  quit  a  place 
which  he  had  occupied  too  tong,  and  of  which  hr 
was  wholly  unworthy.  The  tears,  the  entreatiesi 
and  the  threats  of  Mary,  proved  alike  fruitless  to- 
save  her  favourite.  The  conspirators  had  pro*- 
ceeded  too  far  to  recede.  Rizzio  was*  forcibly 
torn  from  the  queen,  about  whom,  he  clung,-  and: 
dragged  to*  the  next  apartment,  where  the  fury  of 
his  enemies  put  an^  end  to  his  existence  by^ 
piercing  his  body:  with  fifty-six  wounds** 

Bothwelly  Huntly^  and  Athol,  with  the  other^ 
confidents-  of  the  queen,  who  lodged,  ia  the 
palace,  were  filled  vrith  terror  at- the  tq>roar'and' 
confusion,  dreading  to  be  nnrolved  in  the  same^ 
catastrophe ::  but  the  conspirators,  probably  durst 
not  thus  fhed'  the  noblest  bbod  in  the  kingdom : 
sdme  of  them  were  dismissed^  and  others  sii&rcd^ 
to  escape* 

Morton  and  his.  associates  kept^  possession  of*' 
difi.  salace,  in  which  they  guarded  the  queen  witht 
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the  iiltnost  care.  A  prodama&m  wn  in  die 
xnetn  time  pubtished  by  the  kbg,  pmUbitiag  die 
iJNurliameiit  to  tteet  on  the  day  appMnted  $  whiit 
itteasuxc8  were  taken  to  keep  the  city  tratiquik 
Mumj  aod  the  banished  lords^  iafonned  of  what 
had  pasted)  hastened  to  Edinborgh,  where  they 
arrived  the  eveniiig  succeeding  to  the  airay  \  and 
wet«  gtaciousiy  received  both  by  the  king  and 
tfuetn/  Mary  hoped  to  prevail  o»  Murray^  by 
gentle  treatment,  to  take  part  with  her  against  the 
asssKisitis  $  whose  insult  to  her  aadiority,  to  her 
Iee}ing8>  atnl  to  her  person,  rendered  the  ofence^ 
of  the  extkd  lords  light  in  the  comparative  stale. 
Gratitude  however  constrained  Murray  to  laboor 
for  -At  safety  of  itven  who  had  hazarded  their 
fives  on  his  accounts  Mary,  whose  person  was 
constrained,  and  to  whom  the  liberty  of  acting 
was  denied,  was  compelled  by  persuasions,  which 
she  had  no  choice  to  resist,  to  admit  to  her  pre* 
sence  Morton  and  Ruthven  j  and  to  grant  them  a 
promise  of  pardon  in  whatever  terms  they  should 
think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  for  her. 

Astonished  at  the  success  of  bis  own  enterprise^ 
liie  king  remained  uncertain  what  measures  to 
pursue ;  an  irresolution  of  which  the  queea 
feiled  net  to  avail  herself*  Conscious  of  his  un- 
justifiable conduct,  and  of  the  insult  he  had  of<- 
fercd  to  a  vromao  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
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lAtoae^  Henry  suAred  himself  to  yidd  to  the  in* 
«tiuatioii8  of  his  wife,  who  used  all  her  address  to 
eeparate  him  from  his  asaodbtes*  Hating  pro* 
vailed  oft  him  to  dismiss  the  gttards  wfaieh  the 
eofispirators  had  set  cm  her  peison^  she  fomid 
little  difficulty  in  persuadii^^  him  to  escape  with 
her.  Attended  by  three  pevsoxn  only^  they  fled 
to  Dunbar.  The  plan  having  been  previously 
communicated  to  Huntly  aad  BothweU,  they, 
with  several  other  nobles,  quickly  joined  the 
fugitives*  BothwelPs  estate  laying  near  Dunbar, 
his  followers  crowded  to  their  chief,  alid  soon 
tnabled  Mary  to  set  her  enemies,  at  defiance. 

The  conspirators  were,  by  what  had  hafq>ened, 
^ed  with  just  alarm.  It  plainly  appeared  to 
them  by  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  that  the  pn>- 
mise  she  had  granted  them  of  pardon  was  in- 
folded merely  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time. 
Having  presumed  to  reaaind  her  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  to  demand  its  fulfilmettt,  tfieir  raessens 
ger  wasdetamedapETisoner;  while  Mary,  at  the 
%ead  of  e^ht  thousand  men,  advanced^  threaten!^ 
ing  resetimient  and  v»geanee>  towards  the  gaute^ 
of  Edmburgh..* .  Mmtuy  and  hk  :8SsodBtes  were 
by  her  address  separated  fma  ^  coospiratoi^ : 
aware  of  die  danger  which  would  attend  dietr 
vnion,  she  intimated  ker  wilfingness  to  receive 
<ke.foni^kil6  her  iavouti^hils  to  the  latter  shft 
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declared  herself  inexorable.  The  conspirators  thw 
deprived  of  resource,  fled  precipitately  to  New* 
<astle,  the  place  'wfaidi  the  exiled  lords  had  but 
recently  quitced.  Basely  deserted  by  the  king, 
who  denied  by  puUsc  proclamaticai  his  concur^- 
rence  with  their  enterprise,  and  ungenerously 
abandoned  by  Murray  and  his  friends,,  Morton 
found  himself  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  to 
.resign  his  offices,  Jand  forfeit  his  fortunes,  which 
were  amohgtbe  mestopulent  of  the  kingdom.. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  com»^ 
menced,with  the  utmost  ogourof  the  law,  a  pro^ 
secution  against  ihe  assassins  of  her  favourito^ 
Yet,  to  the  praise  of  her  ckmcncyj.  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  two  persons  cnly,  aod  those  of  im- 
4tnor  rank,  sufered  for  the  crime^ 

The  tenderness-  of.  Mary,  which^  foe  a  time 
concealed  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  her 
husband's  character,,  had  in  the  late  transaction 
-receiyed  its  death-wound.  His  jealousy  of 
Rizflio,  by  which  he  had  degraded  her  ^  his  cruel 
vengeance,  and  little  consideration  in  m  ejtccution 
for  the  delicate  and  precarious  situation  of  her 
heahh ;  his  subsequent  weakness,  prpclamatioa 
:of  innocence,  and  even  di^sertion  of  hid  associ^tes^ 
ibspired  her  with  a  ju»t  aversion  an4  Contempt*. 
•The  power  which  her  aff^fction  and  generosity 
had  confexied  upto  him  he  had  employ,ed  oiily  iH^ 
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#utnige  and  insult  her.  To  their  former  confidence 
and  tenderness,  coldness  and  distrust  succeeded* 
The  favours  of  Mary  no  longer  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  perfidy  and  ferocity, 
whose  weakness  and-  levity,  rendered  him,  when 
unsupported  by  her.  attachment,  despised  by  th« 
nobles  and  neglected  by  the  court.  The  people 
also  partook  of  the  general  sentiment,  scandalised 
by  the  drunkenness  and  debaucheries  of  Henry^ 
whose  licentiousness  exceeded,  the  irregularities  of 
youth.  His  indecMit  and  piouoking  behaviour 
frequently  drew  tears,  both  in- public  and  private^ 
from  the  eyes  of  the  queen ;  while  her  aversion 
and  disgust  received'  daily  aggravation*  Often 
absent  from-  court,  he  appeared  there^  without 
splendour,  and  was,  entrusted  with  no  powcn 
Omtemned  aUke  by  all.  parties,,  he  was  left 
alone,  solitary  and  deserted.. 

The  heart  of  Mary,  thus  disappointed  in  its 
attachment,  wanted  an  object :  to  her  social  and 
susceptible  temper,  afiection  and  confidence 
seemed  almost  indispensable*.  James  Hepburn) 
earl  of  Bothwell,  observing  the  sensibiFity  of  the 
queen,  and  her  forlorn,  and  delicate  situation,  im*!* 
proved  it  to  hi^  advantage,  and  gained  over- 
her  mind  a  fatal  ascendancy.  At  the  head  of 
QXie  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  families  in:' 
difiL  kingdom,  daring^  in:  his  ambition^  and  boldift 
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1)1(1  expedi6iit»i  ht  hiKl)  pTarious  to  the  succe^f-^ 
skm  of  Maiyi  Aough  an  arowed  protestant,  ad^^ 
hittti  to  the  French  interest  against  die  congre- 
gation, wh6*e  success  had  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Ffanee.  He  had  been  at  diat  time  taken  into 
the  aertice  of  the  queen,  with  whom  he  re* 
mained  till  her  return  to  Scodand ;  and  to  whose 
eause,  amidst  the  inconstancy  of  faction,  he  had 
steadily  continued  to  adhere.  When  the  conduct 
of  Murray,  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  had  given 
offence  to  the  queen,  she  recalled  Bothwell  to 
Scotland,  and  confided  the  support  of  her  au- 
Aority  to  his  abilities  and  «eal.  Of  the  recovery 
©f  her  liberty  from  the  murderets  of  Rizzio^ 
Bothwell  had  been  the  principal  instrument  \  ofi 
which  occasion  his  services,  equally  active  and 
successful,  had  made  on  her  gratitude  a  deep  tat' 
pression.  She  had  since  showered  on  him  mark$ 
of  her  bounty  and  favour,  raised  him  to  offices  of 
trust  and  importance,  and  consulted  Irnn  on  every 
occasion.  By  his  complacence  and  assiduities,  he 
had  strengthened  her  predilection  in  hia  favour  % 
and  gradually  smooAed  the  way  for  the  accom«- 
plishmcnt  of  a  project  which  flattered  his  darings 
ambition,  and  which  circumstances  had  suggested 
to  his  mind. 

As   the   hour   ti  the  quecn^s  delivery  ap*^ 
proached,  it  was  deemed  imprudeat  to  ttpos€ 
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htxy  in  80  delicate  a  gituatioiit  to  die  akrms  sfae 
m%bt  %vSkx  bom  a  factious  people,  while  remain- 
if^  in  a  palace  which  was  but  slightly  guaided* 
She  was  dterrfore  advised  by  her  privy  council 
to  remove  to  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom.  To  vender 
herself  yet  more  secure,  Mary  laboured  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fends  which  divided  her  princq>al 
nobility,  whom  repeated  injuries  had  mutually 
exasperated*  Murray  and  Argyll,  Huntly  and 
Bothwell,  were  at  lei^th  reconciled  by  her  au- 
thority mA  influence,  and  induced  to  promise  to 
bury  their  discords  in  oblivion.  On  this  ccmi* 
dition^  and  on  this  only,  Murray  she  dedated 
siiould  be  received  again  into  favour. 

On  the  l^th  of  June,  1566,  the  queen  gave 
Inrth  to  a  son  (  an  eveilt  more  fortunate  to  the 
nation  than  to  his  unhappy  motheri  whose  evil 
destiny  received  aggravation  from  a  circumftance 
which  appeared  so  flattering  to  her  hopes.  Mel* 
vil  was  dispatched  to  London  to  acquaint  Eliza- 
beth with  the  delivery  of  the  queen^  and  to  invite 
her  to  stand  god*4nother  to  the  new4>orn  prince, 
-whose  b^tism  was  to  be  cekl^rated  with  mag* 
nificence  and  splendour.  Invitations  were  also 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  French  king,  and  to 
the  dafce  of  Savoy. 

The  hitdk  of  her  son  d{^«ared  to  make  no  dif- 
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ference  in  the  sentiments  of  Mary  towards  tlie 
father  of  her  child  j  whom  she  continued,  on  her 
recovery,  to  treat  with  neglect.  ITic  outrages 
which  she  had  suffered  from  him  were  ever  pre* 
sent  to  her  mind ;  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  her 
temper  was  no  more ;  while  she  gradually  sunk 
mto  pensive  melancholy.  The  nobles  in  theic 
treatment  of  Henry  followed  the  example  o£ 
the  queen ;  whose  disgust  towards  her  husband* 
became  daily  more  apparent.  The  French  em- 
bassador laboured  in  vain  to  effect  between  them 
a  reconciliation :  love  once  extinguished  can> 
scarcely  be  revived. 

A  growing  attachment  to  Bothwell  alienated^ 
it  is  probable,  still  farther,  the  heart  of  Mary  from 
tke  ill-fated  Darnly ;  who,  accustomed  to  flattery 
and  command,  could'  ill  brook-  the  reverse  of  his* 
fortunes*    Universally  hated  and  contemned,  he: 
perceived  no  means  of  forming  a  party,  or  of  re- 
establishing his  pow^r.      Deserted   by  his  own 
country,  he  addressed  himself,  to  the  pope,  and  to 
the  kings  of  Prance  and  Spain,   mingling  with 
professions  of  zeal  for  the  catholic  church,  bitter> 
reproaches  and    complaints   against  the    queen, 
whom  he  accused  of  neglecting  the  interests  of 
her  religion.     He  soon  after  formed  the  resoln-**. 
tion  of  abandoning  the  scene  of  his  humiliation  ;^ 
aad'Seeking  in  foreign  garts  concealment  for  hU^ 
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disgrace^  or  protection  and  succour  from  the 
catholic  princes.  This  project  he  imparted  in 
confidence  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
to  the  French  embassador  i  who  both  of  then  en* 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  design.  The 
former,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  seldom  at 
court,  and  to  h^ve  los^  with  his  son  the  favour  of 
the  queen,  communicated  to  her  by  letter  the  uiw 
tention  of  her  husband*  The  very  day  on  which 
she  received  this  intelligence,  Henry,  who  had 
refused  to  accompany  her  from  Stirting  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  thought  fit  to  come  to  court,  where  his 
conduct  was  more  than  usually  wayward  and 
capricious.  He  scrupled  to  enter  the  palace  unless 
certain  lords  who  were  in  waiting  were  dis« 
missed^  Mary  met  him  herself  at  the  gates, 
and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  her  to  lead  him  td 
her  apartment.  She  there  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  him  th^  reasons  of  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  putting  it  in  execu* 
tion.  To  her  entreaties  and  remonstrances  he 
preserved  an  inflexible  silence.  The  next  day,  by 
the  direction  of  the  queen,  the  council  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  «ame  subject  He  stiU 
remained  sullen  and  silent,  nor  deigned  to  enter 
with  them  into  any  explanation.  Turning 
towards  the  queen  as  he  left  her  apartment,  he 
toU  her  she  should  aot  see  his  face  agaiix  for  9 
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long  time*  He  wrote  to  her  a  few  days  after* 
wardsy  complainmg  that  she  no  longer  treated 
him  with  any  confidence  i  that  she  had  deprived 
him  of  all  power }  and  that  the  nobles^  after  her 
cxamplci  behaved  towards  him  with  open  neglect^ 
that  thus  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in  every 
place  witiioiit  the  dignity  and  apkadour  of  a 
king. 

The  ime&ded  flight  of  her  husband,  whidi 
would  have  spread  tfaioi^h  Europe  their  domestic 
quanele  asd  difieseaceS}  was  peculiarly  mortify** 
ittg  to  Mary.  Nor  was  she  free  from  appvefaea*- 
liooy  that  compassion  for  his  apparent  ill-treatment 
and  exiled  state  nugixt  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
pnnces  on  the  continent  piejttdiees  un&vouzable 
and  £s:|dvattftageous  towards  herself:  under  these 
anxieties^  she  caused  a  narrative  of  all  that  had 
past  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  privy<<ouncil^  and 
transmitted  to  the  king  of  France.  This  memoir 
was  of  course  conceived  in  terms  the  most  favour* 
able  for  the  character  of  the  queen,  which  it  jus* 
ttfied  with  ability  and  address. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  borderers^  about  this 
periods  obliged  Mary  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at 
Jedburgh,  and  to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  counties  to  attend  their  sovereign  ia 
arms.  The  most  important  office  in  the  kingdom» 
that  of  lieutenant-warden  of  all  the  marches, 
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which  had  nsially  beea  divided  into  three  distinct 
pnttnmentn,  was  bestowed,  by  the  favour  of  the 
^aeen,  on  Bothwell  alone.  To  display  his  cou- 
rage and  activity  in  the  disdiarge  of  this  trust,  he 
attempted  to  seize  a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurk- 
ing among  die  marshes  of  Liddersdale,  infested 
the  country  round«  By  one  of  diese  desperate 
ondaws  he  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
tarried  from  the  fray  by  his  followers  to  Hermit* 
ige^castle*  On  hdag  informed  of  this  ciscuni* 
ktance,  Mary,  wbii  a  precipttatmi  that  betrayed 
die  interest  she  mok  an  his  lofety,  hastened  to 
6ee  him,  slightly  attended :  but  finding  that  his 
wounds  were  acc(»npanied  by  no  dan|[erons  symp^ 
tom#,  and  repenting  probably  of  this  public  ma-* 
iiifSesutiott  of  bef  sentimen«B,  she  returned  to 
Jedburgh  on  the  same  day.  The  fatigue  of  this 
journey,  added  to  the  pertuibaticm  of  her  spkits^ 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of 
lor  some  days.-  During  the  continuamce  of  her 
illness,  the  king,  who  resided  near  Stirling,  came 
not  once  to  visit  her;  and  when,  after  her  reco-* 
trery,  he  bought  fit  to  appear,  the  coldness  of  his 
reception  gave  him  but  little  encouragement  to 
atay.  Mary,  on  the  restc^ration  of  her  strength, 
returned  to  Dunbar  along  the  eastern  bordons  ol 
the  kingdom. 
The  tnmss^ons  in  England  here  attracted  her 
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attention.^  Elizabeth,  notwithstandiiig  her  pxor 
fessions  and  promises,  encouraged  Morton  and 
his  associates  to  remain  in  her  kingdom :  Marj^ 
also  afforded  her  protection  to  several  -  Engli^ 
fugitives.  While  both  queens,  with  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  distrust,  secredy  endeavoured  to  disturb 
die  administration  o£  each  other,  Melvil,  tho 
Scotdsh  embassador,  eontrtved  by.hi^  intrigues  toi 
excite  a  spirit  in  the  English  parliament,  which 
threatened  the.  domestic  tranquillity  of  Elizabeth^ 
and  which  it  req^ired  all  her  address  and  vigouv 
to  allay.  A  severe  lUneasi  from  which  her  reco^ 
very  had  appeared  doubtful,  alarmed  the  nation 
respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  sucoessiom  The 
claim  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  sufficiendy  appa- 
rent I  but  its  acknowledgment  was  attended  with 
many  daitgerav  Bf  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  Maiy  had  plainly  manifested  her 
ambitious  purposes*.  Gter  present  title  had  many 
j^artisans,,  whose  number  had  been  increafed  bjr 
her  secret  negpciations.  By  the  catholics  her 
succession  was  unanimously  desired  ^  the  gentle- 
ness .  of  her  administration  had  also  ronoved  in 
aome  measure  the  prejudices  of  the  protestants* 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  which  the 
birth  of  the  prince  gave  a.  prospect  of  perpetuity, 
was  to  all  thinking  men  a  desirable. object.  Ai| 
fdA.  of  parliament^  recognising  the  rights  of  the 
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queen  of  Scots,  mtouH  have  been  to  her  party  a 
signal  to  arms ;  nor  could  all  the  prudence  and 
popularity  of  Elizabeth  have  prevented  her  throne 
from  being  shaken  to  its  foundation :  while  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  succession^  by  leaving 
much  in  her  power,  held  in  awe  the  ambition 
of  her  rival,  and  checked  the  projects  of  those 
who  espoused  her  cause. 

Mary)  informed  by  her  embassador  of  all  that 
was  passing,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  dispo- 
sitions which  appeared  in  her  favour.  In  a  letter 
to  the  privy-counsellors  of  England,  she  attributed 
wholly  to  their  good  offices  the  friendship  •f 
Elizabeth,  of  which  she  expressed  a  grateful  sense. 
She  also  declared  her  resolution  to  live  in  amity 
with  England,  without  urging  her  claim  yxpqn  the 
crown  farther  than  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
queen.  Yet,  as  her  right  of  succession  w^s  un« 
doubted,  she  hoped  it  would  be  candidly  examined, 
and  judged  of  with  equal  impartiality.  To  these 
letters,  composed  with  much  address,  she  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of  her  own  grati* 
tude  and  that  of  her  people  towards  the  queen  of 
England.  This  extraordinary  correspondence,  in 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  joined,  between  one 
prince  and  the  privy-council  of  another,  appeared 
evidently  intended  to  encourage  the  spirit  already 
displayed  by  the  English,  nor  was  it  otherwise 
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understood  by  Elizabeth.  Tlie  circumstances 
which  ensued,  and  the  misconduct  of  he?  rival, 
fortunately  for  die  English  queen  put  an  end  to 
these  manoeuvres. 

The  soliotude  of  Mary  to  promote  the  interest 
of  her  religion,  however  stifled  for  a  time  by  po« 
liticai  prudence,  was  never  wholly  extinguished. 
About  this  time  (1566),  encouraged  by  the  com«- 
bination  of  the  catholic  princes,  she  ventured 
upon  bolder  measures.  The  re-estaUishment  of 
the  Romish  faidi  was  )ier  darling  passion  ^  which 
she  pursued  with  cautious  measures,  but  with 
persevering  zeal.  Having  corresponded  secretly 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  she  now  determined  to 
admit  his  nuncio  to  enter  publicly  into  her  domi-- 
Bion$.  Cardinal  Laurea,  bishop  of  Mondovi,  was 
the  person  on  whom  this  office  was  conferred  by 
Kus  V.  who  sent  by  him. to  the  queen  a  pre* 
sent  of  twenty  thousand  crowns.  The  papa! 
court  was  not  accustomed  to  c^en  its  treasuret 
upon  chimerical  or  distant  views.  The  business 
of  the  nuncio  in  Scotland  was  to  reconcile  tl» 
kingdom  to  the  papal  church.  Mary  herself 
seems  thus  to  have  understood  it,  when,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  received  from  the  pope,  after  express- 
ing her  sense  of  his  paternal  liberality,  she  pro-* 
mises  to  use  all  her  efibrts  towards  die  re»estab- 
Hshmcnt  and  propagation  of  the  cadiplic  £uth : 
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iho,  that  she  would  receive  tiie  nimcio  vMi  alt 
pos$iUeiilevion9tr«tioii&o(  respect;  and  concur  in 
all  his  des^;iis  towards  ptomottng  the  honour  of 
6od|  and  restoring  peace  to  die  kingdom :  that 
she  would  cdebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son  ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  ritual,  in  the  hope  that  her 
sal^ects  would  be  taught  by  dib  example  to  re« 
Terence  die  sacraments  of  the  churchy  which  thcf 
had  so  long  contemned :  and  that  she  would  be 
csaeM.  to  instil  into  the  prince  die  principles  of  a 
sincere  attechment  to  the  catholic  feith. 

The  nuncio,  already  arrited  in  Paris,  had  sent 
over  his  attendants  with. a  part  of  the  moneys 
when  Mary,  influoiced  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  contrived  to  defer  a  litde  longer  his 
vidt.  The  queen  of  En^and  was  preparing,  on 
account  of  the  bapdsm  of  the  prince,  to  send 
Into  Scodand  a  magnificent  embassy :  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  offend  her  by  the  presence  of 
the  pope's  envoy.  The  troubles  into  which  the 
kingdom  was  afterwards  plunged,  threw  a  still 
greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  mission. 

While  secretly  negociadng  for  the  subversion 
of  the  reformed  church,  Mary  scrupled  not  to 
employ  her  authority  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  its  ministers ;  for  which  purpose  several  pro« 
clamadons  and  acts  of  council  were  issued*    TUs 
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duplicity  belongs  to  the  system  of  courtS)  ift 
whose  code  of  morals  integrity  has  no  place. 

The  continental  embassadors  being  not  yet 
arrived,  the  baptism  of  the  prince  was  from  time 
to  time  deferred.  Mary,  in  the  mean  while,  re- 
tired to  Craigmiliar  i  a  retreat  which  suited  the 
disposition  of  her  mind.  Her  aver^icm  towards 
her  husband. had  become  altogetiier  incurable  | 
while  a  deep  melancholy  had  seized  upon  her 
heart.  The  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  the  king, 
and  the  levity  and  imprudence  of  her  choice,  co- 
vered her  at  once  with  humiliation  and  grief. 
The  saisibility  of  her  temper,  and  the  strength 
of  her  feelings,  aggravated  the  disappointments 
she  had  experienced,  and  rendered  them  almost 
intolerable.  Torn  by  contending  passions,  and 
bc^eless  of  relief,  she  sickened  at  existence,  and 
wished  for  death  as  a  refuge  fronv  despair. 

Murray  and  Maitland  having  observed  the  de- 
jection of  the  queen,  nought  to  av^il  themselves 
of  it  lor  the  advantage  of  the  murderers  of  Rizzio, 
against  whom  her  resentment  had  continued  un- 
abated. Her  inclination  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband  would,  they  flattered  themselves,  over- 
come her  anger^  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  re-^ 
turn  of  their  exiled  friends.  To  find  reasons  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  king  on  which  to  gr6und  a 
sentence  of  divorce  was  far  from  difficult :  tliis 
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eenteitce  they  had  interest  to  obtain,  and  to  jpro- 
cure  the  ratification  of  it  in  parliament*^  As  a 
recompence  for  this  service,  they  purposed  to  sti- 
pulate Mrith  the  queen  for  the  par4on  of  Morton 
and  his  associates.  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  Both- 
well,  willingly  acceded  to  the  plan,  and  employed 
all  theiT  efforts  to  render  it  acceptable  to  Mary. 
But;  however  desirable  it  was  to  the  queen  to  obtain 
a  deliverance  from  the  caprice  of  her  husband,  va- 
rious motives  combined  to  induce  her  to  reject  the 
measures  proposed  to  her.  Her  claim  on  the 
English  succession  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
bhrth  of  her  son,  which  had  emboldened  her  ad« 
herents  to  act  with  greater  vigour.  A  divorce 
from  her  husband  would  probably  throw  an  im-» 
putation  on  the  birth  of  the  prince,  which  might 
give  rise  to  new  disputes,  and  put  it  in  the  power 
of  Elizabeth  to  call  in  question  his  legitimacy,  or 
at  least  subject  it  to  the  delays  and  cavils  of  law. 
Hiese  considerations  determined  Mary  rather  to 
endure  her  present  sufferings  than  to  seek  to 
emancipate  herself  by  so  hazardous  an  experi«» 
ment. 

^  On  the  arrival  of  the  sponsors  she  set  out  for 
Stirling,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  bap- 
tism of  her  son.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  brought  presents 
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from  Elizabeth  suited  to  her  dignity,  and  the  re-> 
spect  with  which  she  aflfected  to  treat  the  Scottish 
queen.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
this  occasion,  the  magnificence  of -which  exceeded 
whatever  had  been  previously  known  in  the  king- 
dom. The  ceremony  was  performed  in  conform- 
ity to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church.  Neitlier 
Bedford  nor  the  protestant  nobles  entered  the 
interior  of  the  chapel:  the  spirit  of  the  times  for- 
bade them  to  witness  rites  which  they  deemed 
idolatrous. 

The  behaviour  of  the^king  on  this  occasion  was 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  caprice  of  his  tem- 
per. He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  where  he 
confined  himself  wholly  to  his  own  apartment,  in 
which,  as  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  cen« 
verse  with  him  incurred  the  distrust  of  the  queen, 
he  was  left  solitary  and  alone.  This  conduct,  by 
which  he  exposed  himself  and  their  domestic 
vexations  to  the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners, 
was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  Mary.  She  deepjy 
felt  the  insult,  and  though,  when  in  public,  she 
tried  to  acquit  herself  in  a  manner  suited  to  her 
dignity,  «he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire, 
and  give  vent  to  her  tears  and  chagrin*  Henry 
still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  quitting  the 
kingdom,  a  design  which  he  daily  threatened  to 
execute. 
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The  instructions  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  com- 
prehended other  business  beside  that  of  witness* 
ing  the  baptism  of  the  prince,  business  which 
respected  the  tteaty  of  Edinburgh.  Elizabeth^ 
alarmed  by  the  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  parliament,  and  by  the  powelr  and  activity  of 
the  party  of  the  Scottish  queen,  was  willing  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  her  rival,  of  whofti 
nothing  was  now  demanded,  but  that  she  should 
renounce,  during  the  life  of  the  'English  queen, 
and  those  of  her  posterity,  her  title  to  the  throne ; 
in  return  for  which  Elizabeth  engaged  to  take  no 
step  that  might  prove  injurious  to  her  claim  on 
the  succession.  This  equitable  and  reasonable 
proposition  could  not  in  decency  be  absolutely 
rejected.  Mary  however  insisted  that  Her  right 
should  be  legally  examitied  and  publicly  recog- 
nised ;  also  more  particularly,  that  the  testament 
of  Henry  VIII.  whereby  he  had  excluded  the 
descendants  of  his  eldest  sister  the  queen  of 
Scotland  from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  order 
of  succession,  should  be  produced  and  considered 
by  the  English  nobility.  The  ministers  of  Mary 
had  persuaded  themselves,  without  just  grounds, 
diat  this  testament,  so  injurious  to  their  mistress, 
must  be  a  forgery.  Hence  the  urgency  of  Mary 
on  this  occasion,  a  compliance  with  which  by 
.    F  2 
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£lizabeth  would  have  injured  her  cause,  the  tes«- 
tament  being  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  queen  of  England  to  set 
aside  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stuart;  she  merely 
wished  for  the  present,  from  political  considera- 
tions, to  keep  the  question  perplexed  and  unde- 
cided. 

Through  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell,  the 
conspirators  against  Rizzio  received,  a  few  days 
after ,  the  baptisma)  ceremony,  their  pardon  from 
the  queen,  with  permission  to  return  to  Scotland. 
The  ambitious  projects  meditated  by  Bothwell 
required  that  he  should  draw  aid  from  every 
quarter.  By  obtaining  the  pardon  of  Morton 
and  his  associates, ,  he  trusted  to  procure  himself 
a  faithful  band  of  adherents. 

The  king  still  remained  in  his  solitude  at  Stir- 
ling, till,  impatient  of  his  situation,  and  alarmed 
by  the  rumour  of  a  design  to  seize  his  person,  he 
thought  fit  to  retreat  abruptly,  and  retire  to  his 
father  at  Glasgow. 

The  prbtestant  clergy,  in  two  assemblies  of  the 
church,  ^ich  were  held  during  this  year  (1566), 
continued  to  complain  with  reason  of  the  poverty 
in  which  they  languished.  Scanty  as  was  the 
allotment  for  their  support,  they  had  not  received 
any  part  of  their  dues  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  treasury  had  been  exhausted  by  the  extraot* 
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dinarj  expences  attending  the  baptismal  cere* 
monj',  and  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  sub* 
sistence  of  the  clergy  had  been  diverted  into 
other  channels ;  it  became  therefore  necessary  to 
provide*  some  other  method  for  the  relief  of  the 
church.  No  liberality  was  however  shewn  on 
diis  occasion  :  a  sum  which  scarce  equalled  nine 
diousand  pounds  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  church.  The  eccle* 
siastics  however  submitted  to  these  personal  de- 
privations with  a  true  christian  spirit ;  but,  when 
danger  threatened  the  doctrines  they  had  adopted, 
their  zeal  became  loud  and  vehement.  An  occa- 
sion of  this  kind  now^  presented  itself.  Mary, 
among  the  few  acts  of  parliament  to  which  she 
.  had  paid  any  regard,  had  confirmed  the  authority 
of  the  commissaries,  to  whom  she  had  given  in* 
structions  for  directing  their  proceedings.  From 
that  time  they  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  their  functions,  whea  on  a  sudden  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  queen,  depriving 
them  of  all  authority,  and  restoring  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's*  his  ancient  jurisdiction* 
This  rash  measure^  which  had  been  prompted  by 

*  A  Romish  ecclesiastic 
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Bothwell,  was  a  considerable  step  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Romi^  religion,  of  which 
Mary  had  never  lost  sight.  The  motives  which 
had  influenced  Bothwell,  and  wjiich  will  here- 
after appear,  were  still  more  criminal.  The  pro- 
testant  clergy  beheld  with  alarm  an  event  which 
threatened  their  church  with  inevitable  ruin  :  de- 
spairing to  obtain  redress  from  the  queen,  they 
addressed  their  remonstrances,  full  of  ardour  and 
force,  to  the  body  of  the  protestant  nobles.  The 
attention  of  the  nation  was  however  soon  after 
turned  to  a  still  more  interesting  and  important 
event. 

The   king,  on  his  journey  from  Stirling  to 
Glasgow,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper^ 
respecting  the   nature  of  which   historians  are 
divided.      A  violent  eruption,  attended  with  un- 
usual symptoms,  threatened  his  life,  and  gave  rise 
to  various  conjectures.     By  some  it  is  asserted^ 
that  this  disorder  was  the  small-pox ;.  by  others^ 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  profligate  life  he  had 
led  ;    while  a  third  party  have   attributed  the 
symptoms  to  poison.     After  languishing  for  some 
weeks,  the  strength  of  his  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  malignity  of  the  malady,  and  he  began 
to  recover,  though  by  slow  degrees.     The  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  Mary  in  this  situa- 
tion was  not  more  pointed  than  that  which  she  had 
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herself  previously  experienced  from  him  in  her 
illness  at  Jedburgh :  disdaining  to  affect  a  tender- 
ness which  she  no  longer  felt,  she  sufiered  a 
month  to  elapse,  during  which  she  amused  herself 
with  various  excursions,  before  she  thought  proper 
to  visit  Glasgow.  By  this  time  the  disorder  had 
abated,  and  Henry,  though  weak  and  languishing^ 
^nras  no  longer  in  danger. 

Perhaps  there  is  ho  aversion  so  bitter  and  ve- 
hement as  that  which  succeeds  to  love  ;  as  there 
are  no  disappointments  so  agonising  and  acute  as 
those  in  which  the  afieetions  are  interested.  In* 
creased  strength  and  activity  must,  in  every  strug- 
gle of  the  passions,  be  necessarily  acquired  by 
that  which  finally  prevails*  To  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  mind,  the  sentiment  of  affection  is  too 
congenial  and  dear  to  be  relinquished  without 
regret :  nor  can  it  possibly  give  place  to  hatred 
tiU  after  repeated  injuriesi  and  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  worthlesshess  of  the  object,  once  so 
fondly  and  tenderly  cherished.  The  disgust  of 
Mary  for  her  husband  had  not  been  lightly  con« 
ceived :  his  ingratitude^  his  profligacy,  his  weak- 
ness and  brutality^  had  combined  to  destroy  the 
illusion  which,  created  by  her  imagination,,  had 
for  a  time  misled  her  judgment.  The  founda** 
tion  of  esteem  removed,  love  has  but  a  slight 
F4 
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"support:  though  it  should  survive  indifFcrcnce, 
lieglect,  and  even  outrage,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ex«^ 
tinguished  by  contempt  for  its  object.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  sensibility  of  Mary  was  her^ciisap- 
pointment,  her  humiliation,  her  abhorrence,  and 
her  despair.  In  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
band  to  her  embassador  in  France,  just  before 
she  set  out  for  Glasgow  to  visit  the  king  in  his 
illness,  she  speaks  of  him  with  mingled  bitterness 
and  scorn. 

I  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  so  recently 
manifested  and  expressed,  how  extraordinary  then 
does  her  conduct  during  this  interview  appear  ! 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  hupian  heart,  and 
with  the  irritable  nature  of  domestic  wounds,  the 
sudden  transition  of  sentiment  by  which  Mary 
was,  on  her  arrival  at  Glasgow,  led  to  address 
her  husband  in  the  language  of  sympathy  and, 
endearment,  cannot  but  suggest  unfavourable 
doubts.  If  the  weak  and  credulous  Henry  was 
imposed  on  by  the  marks  of  tenderness  which  she 
profusely  lavished  upon  him,  suspicions  of  arti- 
fice, justified  by  the  stronger  character  of  the 
queen,  must  to  every  other  person  necessarily 
occur.  In  two  of  the  letters  attributed  to  her, 
addressed  to  Bothwell,  and  said  to  be  written  on 
the  present  occasion,  this  scene  of  dissimulation 
is  sufficiently  explained. 
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When  the  situation  of  Mary  is  considered,  hcJt 
youth,  her  sensibility,  her  education  in  a  relaxed 
and  voluptuous  court,  it  would  appear  but  little 
wond'erful  if  the  address  of  Bothwell,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  her,  contrasted  by  the 
incapacity  and  misconduct  of  her  husband,  had 
ac(}uired  over  her  mind  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 
Accustomed  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Trench  man- 
ners, to  the  vices  which  lurked  beneath  an  exterior 
polish,  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  and  the  enchant- 
ments of  pleasure,  a  new  passion,  which,  while  it 
soothed  her  grief  and  gratified  her  pride,  pro- 
fliised  to  efface  from  her  heart  the  remembrance 
of  its  former  wrongs^  could  not  have  been  without 
its  powerful  fascinations.  Resentment  might 
also  have  concurred  in  justifying  to  her  own  heart 
a  breach  of  those  engagements  from  which,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  king,  she  might  conceive  her* 
self  to  be  freed.  Alt  the  ardour  of  passion,  and 
the  tenderness  of  love,  are,  in  tlie  letters  to  Both* 
"well,  pourtrayed  in  glowing  colours.  On  th« 
supposition  that  they  are  genuine,  a  fact  that 
admits  of  controversy,  and  rejecting  which,  hs 
must  be  confessed,  much  on  either  side  may  he 
urged,  the  duplicity  of  her  conduct  at  Glasgow^ 
is,  with  its  motives,  but  too  apparent* 

Bat  the  over-acted  tendei^ess  of  Maury  appears 

•    .   .  IS  '       ' 
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to  have  deceived  no  one.  Daily  and  exaggerated 
accounts,  which  were  but  too  readily  receired, 
assailed  her  ears,  respecting  the  misconduct  of 
the  king,  his  folly,  his  caprices,  and  his  criminal 
intentions.  By  some  she  was  informed  that  it 
was  his  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince, 
and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power. 
Others  assured  her  that  he  had  resolved  immedi- 
ately to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  vessel  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  prepared  to  receive  him,  lay 
in  the  river  Clyde.  This  event  was  particularly 
dreaded  by  the  queen,  whom  it  would  have  co^ 
yered  with  dishonour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions. The  schemes  of  Bothwell  would  also  have 
been  whoUy  disconcerted  by  the  flight  of  the  king. 
To  avert  a  step  of  this  nature,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  Henry  from  his  present  residence^ 
where  the  interest  of  his  family  might  enable  him 
with  facility  to  execute  his  design*  Mary  on  this 
occasion  employed  all  her  address  to  regain  his 
^confidence,  and  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might, 
she  alleged,  with  convenience  avail  himself  of 
medical  aid,  and  where  she  could  herself  attend 
him  without  being  separated  from  the  prince 
their  son.  Henry,  overpowered  by  her  intreaties^ 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upontoadopt  amea^ 
sure  so  fatal  in  its  consequences :  unable  to.  bear 
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the  fatigue  of  travelling,  he  was  removed  in  a  litter 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Kirk  of  Field,  a  house  belonging  to  the  provost 
of  a  collegiate  church,  was  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  king.  The  situation,  on  arising  ground 
and  in  an  open  field,  w^s  recommended  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  air..  In  opposition  to  this  advan<» 
tage  the  solitude  of  the  place  was,  it  must  be  con^ 
fessed,  but  too  favourable  to  ^e  tragedy  which 
ensued.  Hither  Mary  caused  her  husband  to  be 
carried,  and  here  she  attended  him  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  She  seldom  left  him  dirough  the 
day,  and,  for  several  nights,,  took  her  repose  in  aa 
apartment  under  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept. 
The  tenderness  and  confidence  with  which  she 
treated  him>  quieted  the  distrust  by  which  he 
had  SO:  long  been  haunted.  While  felicitating 
himself  on  this  reverse  of  his  fortunes,  he  beheld. 
not  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  tot^- 
tered. 

On  Sunday,  February  9th,  1.567,  an  hour  before 
midnight,  the  queen  left  her  patient,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  present  at  a  masque  given  at  the  palace.  At 
two  the  ensuing  morning,  the  city  were  alarmed  by 
a  sudden-explosion.  The  house  in  which  the  king  re- 
sided wasblownup  with  gunpowder.  Thepeopleran 
to  the  place  whence  the  shock  and  noise  proceeded; 
when  the  dead  body  of  Henry,  with  that  of  aservant 
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who  slept  in  his  room,  were  found,  lying  in  an 
adjacent  garden,  without  marks  of  violence  and 
untouched  by  fire. 

-  Thus  perished  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnly^  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  a  youth  whom  the  indulg- 
ence of  nature  and  fortune  had  ccmibined  to 
betray  to  his  ruin.  The  heart  which  his  personal 
accomplishments  had  gained  he  justly  forfeited 
by  his  arrogance  and  folly.  His  levity,  his  weak- 
ness, and  his  licentiousness,  which  justified  the 
contempt  of  Mary,  rendered  him  the  scorn  of  a 
-  people  prepared  to  revere  him  as  the  descendant 
tff  their  ancient  kings.  Had  disease  brought  him 
t6  the  grave,  his  fate  had  been  unlamented,  and 
his  memory  quickly  effaced  ;  but  the  cruel  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  added  to  the  negligence 
vnth  which  the  murderers  were  pursued,  have^. 
by  engaging  the  pity  of  generous  minds,  excited 
a  sympathy  to  which  he  had  oJiervdse  no  claim^ 
This  execrable  deed  gave  rise  to  various  suspi- 
cions and  conjectures,  which,  while  they  glanced 
at  the  queen  from  her  known  sentiments  witfc 
regard  to  her  husband,  were,  with  a  general  con- 
sent, directed  towards  Bothwell.  Two  days  after 
the  catastrophe,  a  proclamation  was  issued  from 
the  throne  offering  to  any  person,  who  should  dis*- 
cover  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  a  consider- 
able  reward.    Neither  the  power  and  greatno* 
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«f  Bothwell^  nor  his  favour  with  the  queeiv 
screened  him  from  the  indignant  sentiments  of 
the  nation*  Papers^  accusing  him  of  the  murder^ 
and  naming  his  accomplices^  were  affixed  to  the 
most  pubUc  places  of  the  city.  Pictures  appeared 
to  the  same  purport ;  and  voices  were  heard  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  loudly  charging  him  with 
that  barbarous  and  atrocious  actipn.  insinuations 
were  also  mingled  with  these  accusations,  whick 
involyed  the  queen  in  the  guilt  of  her  minister* 
This  attack  upon  Mary  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
council,  and>  by  engaging  them  in  an  enquiry 
after  the  authors  ofjhese  libels,  diverted  their  slU 
tention  from  the  murderers  of  the  kii^.  The  8o*» 
lidtude  of  Mary  to  discover  the  persons  who  ha«l 
delivered  her  from  an  intolerable  yoke,  could 
'Scarcely  be  very  great :  it  was  the  interest  of  Botb» 
weU,  in  whose  hands  was  the  supreme  direction,  of 
affaii^,  to  stifle  and  confound  any  evidence  that 
might  oflFer,  and^over  what  had  past  under  a  veil 
of  obscurity..  Enquiries  were  however  made, 
and  some  persons  called  before  the  council ;  but 
the  examination  was  too  negligent  and  loose  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  transaction. 

The  circumstances  6f  the  king^s  murder  spread 
quickly  through  Europe,  in  which  it  excked  uni^ 
versal  horror.  The  disagreements  between  the 
queen  and  her  husband  had  too  long  been  a  tub* 
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|ect  of  general  animadversion  not  to  give  rise,  oft 
this  occasion,  to  opinions  injurious  to  the  honour 
pf  the  former.  Her  friends  implored  her,  in  this 
delicate  and  critical  situation,  to  prosecute  with 
rigour  the  conspirators,  as  the  besit  vindication  of 
her  own  innocence.  The  eari  of  Lennox  alsoj 
with  incessant  importunity,  implored  her  venge- 
ance on  the  murderers  of  his  son,  in  whose  dis^ 
grace  he  had  been  a  sharer,  but  whose  death 
roused  him  from  the  inactivity  into  which  he  had 
sunk.  In  a  letter  which  he  ventured  to  address 
to  the  queen,  he  pointed  out  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  e£Fectual  methods  of  bringing  the 
assassins  to  light,  ^d  convicting  them  of  the 
crime.  Having  urged  her  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
with  vigour  and  to  bring  them  to  immediate  trial) 
he  declared  his  suspicions  of  Bothwell,  and  those  ~ 
who  were  named  as  his  accomplices ;  while  he 
required  that,  from  regard  to  decency,  and  to  en- 
courage those  who  were  able  to  bring  evidence 
against  them,  the  persons  charged  with  so  atro^ 
cious  a  crime  should  be  committed  to  custody^  or 
at  least  excluded  from  the  sovereign  presence  and 
the  court. 

After  the  burial  of  the  king,  whose  body  was 
deposited  in  a  private  but  decent  manner  among 
Aose  of  his  predecessors,  the  monarchs  of  Scot^ 
]and|  Mary  had  retired  to  Seaton,  where  she  atill 
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remained.  On  the  receipt  of  Lennox*^a  letter,  tfte 
former  part  of  whoso  demand  could  not  be  eluded^ 
it  was  determined  to  put  Bothwell  on  his  imme- 
diate trial.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  remained 
at  largC)  was  admitted  into  all  the  councils  of  the 
queen,  and  continued  to  enjoy  his  dignities  and 
exercise  his  powers.  The  offices  which  he  al- 
ready possessed  gave  him  the  commaild  of  all 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  was 
added  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  too 
much  strength  for  him  not  to  covet  its  possessioik 
In  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to  surren<* 
der  it,  the  queen  consented  to  put  into  his  hands 
the  person  of  the  young  prince,  and  immediately 
bestowed  the  fortress  upon  Bothwell. 

No  direct  evidence  of  the  murder  had  yet  ap- 
peared against  him ;  it  became  therefore  important 
to  hurry  over  the  trial  while  only  general  suspi« 
cions  and  uncertain  surmises  were  likely  to  be 
produced.  In  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  held 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1567,  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  ensuing  month  was  appointed  for  the  occa* 
sion.  This  short  interval  was  afterwards  con- 
tracted, contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
times.  Eleven  days'  warning  were  only  allowed' 
to  Lennox  to  prepare  himself  for  accusing  his 
powerful  adversary.  The  earl,  whose  paternal 
estate  had,  during  his  exile,  been  considerably  im-^ 
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paired)  was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  accused ;  his  autho- 
rity over  his  vassals  had  been  weakened  by  a1>- 
sence^  nor  was  he  supported  by  any  of  the  existing 
factions.  With  Murray  and  his  adherents  he 
had  an  open  breach  ;  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and  mortal  ene-. 
mies  i  Huntly  was  linked  in  a  confederacy  with 
Bothwell.  Thus  Lennox>  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nobles^ 
stood  singly  and  alone.  In  the  meeting  of  the 
privy  council)  which  gave  directions  respecting 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  trial,  the  accused  was 
himsdf  present ;  nor  did  the  queen  (a  high  degree 
of  imprudence)  refuse  to  admit  him  to  her  pre« 
sencC)  with  her  former  distinguished  familiarity. 

LennoX)  distressed  by  the  precipitation  with 
which  every  thing  was  conducted,  foreseeing  the 
issue  of  the  business,  and  dreading  the  perils 
with  which  he  was  environed,  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  done  to  him-  Again  he  represented 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  Bothwell  personal  li- 
berty, and  his  former  influence  over  the  royal  coun- 
cils i  and  again  required  the  queen,  as  sKe  re* 
garded  her  own  honour,  to  give  evidence  of  her 
sincerity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murderer  by 
confining  the  persons  suspected  of  its  perpetration^ 
Till  such  measures  were  adopted^  he  signified  hia^ 
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•wn  resolution  not  to  be  present  at  a  trial  so  irre«» 
gular  and  illegal.  He  besought^  at  the  same  time, 
the  interposition  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  obtsua 
the  delay  he  demanded.  .  The  queen  of  England^ 
always  pleased  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  Scottish  affairs^  wrote  immediately  to  Mary, 
whom  she  advised  to  defer  the  trial,  and  on  whoo^ 
she  forcibly  urged  the  arguments  of  Lennpx. 

These  representatlQus^  howeveri  proved  inef- 
fectual :  the  trial  took  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
when  Bothwell  was  attended  with  so  formidable  a 
train,  that  all  ideas  of  punishmenty  even  should 
the  court  have  had  the  temerity  to  condemn  him, 
must  have  appeared  impracticable.  His  numerous 
friends  and  vassals  had  assembled  according  to 
custom,  beside  which  a  band  of  hired  soldiers, 
with  flying  colours,  paraded  the  streets  of  Edin-* 
burgh.  The  court  of  justice  being  held  with 
the  usual  formalities,  ^n  indictment  was  presented 
against  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  called  upon  t0  make 
good  his  charge.  One  of  his  dependants,  coming  for« 
want  in  the  name  of  his  master,  excused  his  absence 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  ha4 
prevented  him  from  assembling  his  friends  and  vas^t 
sals,  without  whose  support  he  could  not  with  safety 
or  prudence  oppose  himself  to  so  formidable  an  an- 
tagonist. For  this  reason  he  desired  the  proceedisgt 
might  be  stopped,  aad  protestcdagainstany  Sentence 
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that  should  then  pass^  as  illegal  and  void*  Both- 
well,  on  the  other  handy  insisted  that  the  court 
should  proceed  instantly  to  trial.  A  letter  written 
by  Lennox  was  produced,  in  which  he  implored 
the  queen  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without 
delay.  The  objections  of  his  emissary  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  guiltless^  of  the 
charge  alleged  against  him. 

No  person  appeared  as  his  accuser,  no  witnest 
was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  jury  could  not  but  acquit 
him  ;  their  verdict  however  failed  to  appease  the 
murmurs  of  the  people.  Pasquinades  and  libels 
wet^  fixed  up  in  difi^rent  places,  expressive  of 
the  public  sentiments.  The  jury,  to  obviate  any 
censure  against  their  proceedings,  protested  thai 
no  crime  could  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  acquit- 
tal of  a  man  against  whom  no  accuser  had  ap- 
peared, as  no  proof  had  been  brought  in  support 
of  the  indictment.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  9th» 
instead  of  the  10th  of  February,  was  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed.  This  inaccuracy,  in  a 
season  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  tended  to  increase 
and  confirm  unfavourable  suspicions. 

Immediately  after  his  acquittal,  Bothwell  him<« 
sdf>  as  if  unable  to  rely  on  the  judgment  obtained 
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in  hisfavpur,  ofiered,  in  compliance  with  an  obsolete 
oustom,  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any  gen- 
tleman of  good  fame  who  should  dare  to  accuse 
him  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the 
king. 

By  Mary  he  was  still  treated  with  the  same 
favour  and  distinction,  while  his  ascendancy  over 
her  councils  became  daily  more  apparent.  Lennox^ 
conceiving  himself,  after  what  had  passed^  in  an 
equivocal  and  perilous  situation,  fled  precipitately 
from  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  England. 

Two  days  after  the  trial  a  parliament  was  held^ 
at  the  opening  of  which  Bothwell  was  appointed 
to  carry  the  sceptre  before  the  queen.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  were 
calculated  to  strengthen  hi$  ptirty.  He  obtained 
the  ratification  of  all  the  possessions  and  honours 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him ;  while  the 
strongest  declarations  were  made  by  this  act,  of  his 
faithful  services  to  the  crown  in  all  times  past; 
The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  Mar 
was  also  confirmed.  The  law  of  attainder  against 
Huntly  was  repealed,  who^  with  his  adherentSb 
was  restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his.  an* 
cestors.  A  law  was  likewise  passed,  that  pas- 
quinades, which  daily  multi^d,  should  be  in,^ 
stantly  destroyed  by  any  person  into  yHbose  bmdg 
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they  fell }  on  penalty  of  being  $abjected»  with  the 
authors^  to  a  capital  punishment. 

The  queen,  in  the  same  session,  gave  her  assent 
to  an  act  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  ascendancy  of  Bothwell  over  her 
mind.  Not  that  her  attachment  to  her  faith  wa» 
weakened,  or  her  hopes  of  re-establishing  it  laid 
aside :  for  this  purpose  she  had  of  late  entered 
into  new  engagements,  and  taken  in  consequence 
some  bold  steps.  Powerful  motives  prompted 
Bothwell  to  promote  a  law  which  could  not  fail 
of  proving  popular :  he  had  acquired  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  crimes  imputed  to  him : 
he  meditated  yet  farther  outrages :  it  was  his  in- 
terest therefore  to  divert  the  public  resentment,  to 
silence  the  clamours^  of  the  clergy,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  by  obtaining  for  their  religion 
SI  legal  and  unexpected  security.  The  act  itself 
was  so  favourable  to  the  C2mse  of  the  reformation, 
that  the  parliament  which  met  the  ensuing  year, 
under  different  leaders,  could  substitute  in  its 
place  nothing  more  explicit.  It  was  accordingly 
^tified  word  for  word. 

The  success  of  Bothwell  had  thus  far  equalled 
his  most  sanguine  mshes.  He  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  queen  ;  the  murder  of  the  king 
4]iad  produced  no  popular  commotion  i  her  had 
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been  acquitted  of  any  concern  in  the  crime  by  his 
peers,  and  their  decision  had  been  in  some  degree 
ratified  by  parliament.      Another,  measure   re- 
mained  to  be  taken,  towards  the  execution  of 
which  he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.    After 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  invited  to  an  en« 
tertainment  all  the  nobles  who  had  been  present, 
filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  dependents, 
and  surrounded  it  with  armed  men.     To  the 
company  assembled  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tion of  espousing  the  queen,  whose  consent,  he 
informed  them,  he  had  already  obtained :  to  this 
marriage,  which  he   declared   was   not  less  ac- 
ceptable to  Mary  than  honourable  to  himself,  he 
demanded  their  approbation  and  assent.     Huntly 
andSeaton,  privy  to  his  plan,  promoted 'it  with 
ardour  and  ze^l.     The  popish  ecclesiastics,  de- 
voted to  the  queen,  were  immediately  won  over 
by  the  declaration  of  her  wishes.    The  remainder 
of  the  assembly,  dreading  the  power  of  Bothwell^ 
and  aware  of  his  influence,  were  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  they  be- 
Ueved  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose.     A  few  only^ 
confounded  and  indignant,  ^red  to  express  their 
dissent.     By  mingled  flattery,  threats,  and  pro- 
mises, their  opposition  was  however  at  length 
cnrerbome :  the  whole  assembly  were  prevailed  on 
to  subscribe  a  paper,  which  left  on  their  hraour 
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an  indelible  stain.  This  deed  contained^  in 
forcible  terms,  a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
Bothwelly  and  of  his  services  to  the  state.  Also^ 
should  any  accusation  respecting  the  murder 
of  the  king  be  brought  in  future  against  their 
hosty  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  to  stand 
by  him  as  one  man,  and  to  risk  in  his  defence 
their  fortunes  and  lives.  They  likewise  recom- 
mended him  to  the  queen  as  a  husband,  as  the 
most  proper  person  on  whom  her  choice  could 
fall;  and  undertook,  should  she  condescend  to 
honour  him  with  her  favour,  to  promote  the  union, 
and  join  him  with  their  forces  against  all  by  whom  . 
it  should  be  opposed.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this 
paper  were  men  of  all  parties  and  sentiments,  a 
motly  and  heterogeneous  groupe,  whom  no  com- 
mon interest  could  be  supposed  to  have  united. 
In  proof  that  the  ambitious  project  of  Bothwcll 
was  not  unknown  to  Mary,  it  is  alleged,  that 
inany  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  the  paper 
were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  which  they  afterwards  continued  equally 
to  enjoy.  To  this  it  is  added  that  Melvil,  who 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  England  in 
favour  of  Mary's  pretensions,  received  a  letter 
thence,  where  the  rumour  of  what  was  trans- 
acting had  begun  to  spre^id,  which  represented  in 
Strong  terms  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
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result  from  a  marriage  with  Bothwell.  This 
ktter,  it  is  said,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed,  and  en- 
forced its  contents  with  earnestness  and  warmth. 
That  Mary,  disregarding  these  remonstrances, 
communicated  them  to  Bothwell,  from  whose 
resentment  Melvil  was  obliged  to  fly.  Also,  that 
Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  infamy 
to  which  she  was  about  to  expose  herself,  a  cau- 
tion which  was  treated  with  still  less  regard. 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  the 
queen  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  prince  her  son  \  an  oc- 
casion which  Bothwell  seized  for  the  completion 
of  his  purpose.  Under  pretence  of  an  expedition 
against  the  freebooters  on  the  borders,  he  as- 
sembled his  followers,  and,  marching  out  of 
Edinburgh  with  a  thousand  horse,  turned  sud- 
denly towards  Linlithgow,  met  the  queen  on  her 
return  (April  24,  1567),  dispersed  her  slender 
train,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her, 
together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  a  prisoner  to 
his  castle  at  Dunbar.  She  expressed,  it  is  said^^ 
neither  surprise  nor  terrour  at  this  violence,  but 


•  This  account,  in  which  the  historians  of  Mary  have 
concurred,  has  been  contradicted  by  a  late  publication^ 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
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submitted  to  the  outrage  without  struggle  ot 
apparent  reluctance.  An  officer  by  whom  Mel*- 
vil  (at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants)  was  seized^ 
assured  him  that  nothing  was  undertaken  with<^ 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  queen.  According 
to  the  letters  attributed  to  Mary,  and  published 
in  her  name,  the  plan  had  been  concerted  with 
.her  participation  and  advice,  as  a  decent  pretext 
for  all  that  followed. 

Something  was  still  wanting  for  the  security  of 
Bothwell,  and  for  his  entire  vindication  from  the 
charge  of  murdering  the  king.  By  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  in  a  pardon  obtained  under  the 
great  seal,  the  most  heinous  crime  was  to  be 
mentioned  by  name,  after  which  a  general  clause 
was  added,  including  all  other  crimes  whatsoever. 
To  seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  high 
treason :  Bothwell  therefore  trusted,  that  a  pardon 
gained  for  this  offence  would  cover  all  his  past 
misdemesinours. 

,  Having  got  the  person  of  the  queen  in  his 
hands,  he  instantly  commenced  a  suit  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  the  lady  Jane  Gordon^ 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  process  was 
carried  on  Jit  ilie  same  instant  before  protestant 
judges  in  the  court  of  commissaries,  and  before 
the  papists  in  the  spiritual  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  jurisdiction  bad  been  re-: 
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scored  by  the  queen.  The  pleas  brought  forward 
on  the  occasion  were  frivolous  or  scandalous. 
Authority,  and  not  justice,  prevailed;  sentence  of 
divorce  was  pronounced  by  both  courts  with  the 
same  unprincipled  and  indecent  precipitation. 

During  this  transaction  Mary  was  detained  at 
Dunbar,  where  she  was  treated  with  great  out- 
ward respect.     On  the  third  of  May,   Bothwell* , 
with  a   train  of  dependents,    conducted  her  to 
Edinburgh^  of  the  castle  of  which  he'  was  go- 
vernor.    T'his  {M-ecaution  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  discontents   of    the  nation.       From  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  which  was  without  fortifica- 
tion, the  queen '  might  have  been,  rescued  with 
little  difficulty;  at  Edinburgh  she  was    secured 
from  every  attempt.    One  difficulty  however  re- 
mained to  be  obviated :   a    marriage    concluded 
while  one  of  the  parties  was  held  in  captivity, 
on  the  supposition  of  unfair  methods  being  used, 
was  not  vafid  in  law.     Mary  therefore  was  pre- 
vailed upon   to  appear   in  the  court  of  session 
(May  the   1 2th),  and,  in  presence  of  the  chan- 
cellor  and.  other   judges,    with  several   of   the 
nobility,  to  declare  that  she   was   now  at   full 
liberty;    and  that  though   the  traitorous  Both- 
well,  in  forcibly  seizing  her  person,  had  at  first 
excited  her  indignation,  his  respectful  behaviour 
VOL.  V.     .  c 
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since  Iiad  sippeased  her  resentment,  and  deter- 
mined her  to  confer  on  him  higher  honours. 

The  title  of  ^'duke  of  Orkn^ -was  accordingly 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  on  the  1.5th  of  the 
same  month,  his  miptials  with  the  ;<}ueen  were 
completed.  The  ceremony  was  on  the  same 
day  performed  in  public,  with  the  rites  of  the 
protcstant  church,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of 
Orkney  5  and  in  private,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Craig,  the  minister^ 
who  was  commanded  to  publish  the  bans,  holdly 
remonstrated  against  the  marriage:  but  a  small 
number  of  nobles  were  present  at  the  celebration^ 
which  the  French  embassador  refused  to  attend* 
Mary,  on  her  subsequent  appearance  in  public^ 
was  received  by  the  people  with  a  sullen  and  dis- 
respectful silence*,  that  sufficiently  demonstrated 


*  Without  entering  into  t^  controversy  upon  ffiis 
subject^  which  would  exceed  the  iimits  of  the  present 
work,  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  queen  of  Scots  wholly 
to  chiit  noticing  a  late  publication,  in  which  the  narra- 
tion of  this  transaction  wears  a  different  aspect ;  and 
in  which  ^er  character  is  ably  defended.  According  to 
this  writei^  (Mr.  Whitaker)  it  appears  that  the  murder 
of  Damley  was  .originally  planned  and  .devised  between 
Elizabeth,  C^il,  Morton,  and  Murrsfy ;  that  Bothwell 
was  their  agent,  to-«et  fire  to  the  mine ;  that,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  odium  upon  Mary,  and  accomplishing  her 
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dieir  disapprobation  of  what  had  passed.  The 
lirst  care  of  the  queen  was  to  extenuate  her  c^v* 
idact  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France :  her 
instructions  to  her  embassadors  for  this  purpose 
were  drawn  up  by  a  masterly  hand* 


-ruin,  she  was  forced  into  a  marriage  with  Bothwell,  that 
the  chafge  of  the  murder  might  the  more  effectually  rest 
upon  her.  The  evidence  of  this  plot,  as  it  regards 
Murray  and  Morton^  it  must  be  confessed,  is  yery  strong^ 
itor  is  the  presumption  against  Elizabeth  without  weight. 
To  this  it  is  added,  that,  hr  from  regarding  Bothwell 
with  the  partiality  attributed  to  her,  Mary  rather  beheld 
him  with  dislike  and  disgust ;  that  it  was  during  her  im- 
prisonment at  Dunbar  that  Bothwell  first  pretended  to 
address  her  as  a  lover ;  that  she  rejected  his  proposal 
witii  indignant  scorn ;  that,^  to  enforce  his  suit,  he  pro- 
duced the  bond,  recommending  him  to  her  as  a  husbandf 
aabscribed  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom  $  that^ 
though  convinced  by  this  that  she  was  betrayed  and 
abandoned,  her  resolution  remained  unshaken ;  that  to 
eifect  his  purpose,  Bothwell  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  stupifying  potions  and  brutal  violence. 
That,  at  length,  thus  dishonoured,  humbled,  and  de- 
graded, deserted  l>y  her  people,  and  in  the  power  of  a 
ruffian,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  bond, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
fiuth  of  a  man,  whoin  she  believed  to  be  unanimously 
supported  by  her  nobles.  But  that,  afterwards,  on  find- 
ing the  treachery  practised  against  li^r^  when  aa  armed 
02 
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The  title  of  king  was  still  withheld  from  Both- 
well  :  ^it  was  however  agreed,  that  he  should  put 
his  signature,  in  token  of  consent,  to  all  the  pub-* 
lie  writs  is'ued  from  the  throne.  With  this  form 
he  possessed  the  substance  of  power :  the  person 
of  the  queen,  whom  his  dependents  surrounded, 
was  in  his  hands  :  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  of 
her  without  his  permission ;  nor,  excepting  in  his 
presence,  or  in  that  of  his  confidants,  was  any 
person  allowed  to  converse  with  her.  These  pre- 
cautions, with  armed  guards  stationed  at  the 
doors  of  the  royal  apartments,,  were  'circum- 
stances unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs. 

It  yet  remained  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  person  of  the  princej  without  which  he  es- 
.  teemed  his  power  to  be  precarious.  James  had 
been  committed  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  whose  loyalty  and  fidelity  were 
well  established.     It  was  not  likely  thai  such  a 

force  appeared  to  vindicate  her  cause,  she  cheerfally 
abandoned  the  wretch  by  whom  she  had  been  thus 
vilely  insulted  and  outraged ;  and  to  whose  proposals 
compulsion  only,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  her  affairs, 
6ould  have  induced  her  for  one  moment  to  attend.  The 
•ame  writer,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred,  very  suc- 
cessfully endeavours  to  shew  that  the  letters  attributed' 
to  Mary  were  forged  by  her  edemies. 
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man  should  trust  his  charge  in  the  hands  of  a 
.person  suspected  of  having  imbrued  them  in  ihc 
blood  of  his  father.  Bothwell  laboured  this  point 
with  a  solicitude  that  redoubled  the  repugnance 
of  Mar,  whom  neither  his  address  nor  authority 
could  bend  to  a  compliance. 

The  transactions  which  had  passed  during  the 
last  three  months  in  Scotland  were  beheld  by 
Europe  with  horror  and  detestation.  The  mur- 
der of  the  king,  the  impuni  y  with  which  his 
assassins  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  with  the  man  accused  of  being 
their  chief,  were  a  series  of  incidents  which,  for 
their  atrocity  and  rapid  succession,  were  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  page  of  history.  A  general 
infamy  fell  upon  the  Scotch  nation,  which  was 
regarded,  from  these  circumstances,  as  a  people 
void  of  decency,  humanity,  and  honour. 

Th^  nobles,  whom  Bothwell  had  alternately 
beguiled  and  awed,  were  roused  by  this  scorQ 
from  their  shameless  acquiescence.  His  abusd 
of  the  power  he  had  usurped,  his  eagerness  of 
g^ning  possession  of  the  person  of  vthe  prince, 
added  to  some  rash  expressions  which  he  let  fall 
on  the  occasion,  quickened  their  sense  of  what 
had  past.  A  considerable,  body  of  them  assembled 
G  3         . 
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at  Stirling,  n^here  they  associated  for  the  defence 
of  the  infant  James.  Among  the  heads  of  thi^ 
confederacy  were  Argyll,  Athol,  Mar,  Morton, 
Murray  of  TuUibardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
Maitland  the  secretary.  Though  remarkable  for 
his  bigoted  attachment  to  popery^  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Athol  at  what  had  passed,  and 
his  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  united 
him  on  this  occasion  with  the  most  zealous  of  the 
protestants. 

The  queen  and  Bothwell  were,  by  the  inform- 
atton  of  this  league,  filled  widi  consternation. 
Since  their  marriage  had  not  met  with  public 
opposition,  they  had  flattered  themselves  tliat  the 
nadon  would  become  reconciled  to  it  by  degrees* 
Fsom  this  storm,  which  murmured  at  a  distance^ 
and  which  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  suspended 
had  gained  strength,  they  already  presaged  the 
moat  direful  consequences*  In  some  measure  to 
prepare  for  the  bursting  of  the  doud,  Mary,  by  a 
proclamation  (May  28th),  required  her  subjects 
^  assemble  in  arms>  and  to  attend:  her  husbiand 
mi  a  day  appointed.  She  also>  at  the  same  time, 
jj^ubUshed  a  manifesto  in  anawec  to  the  reflections 
vrhioh  had  been  thvowa  on  her  government,,  and 
lA  whick  she  employed  the  strongest  terms  to  ex'<- 
^ress  her  concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
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die  prince  her  son.  Her  proclamation  was  ilb- 
obeyed,  and  her  manifesto  was  received  with  cold 
incredulity. 

The  activity  of  the  confedcr»fced  lords  proved 
more  successrful :  warlike,  powerful,  and  pof>ular» 
they  found  little  difficulty  in  assembling  aci  army^ 
which,  before  the  queen  was  in  a  situation  to  op* 
pose  it,  was  re^dy  to  take  the  field.  By  shakii^ 
tixe  fidelity  of  sir  James  3alfour»  the  deputy-^go* 
vemor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  de"* 
prived  of  this  place  of  refuge,  whence  she  mi^ 
have  braved  the  malecontents.  She  wag  there- 
fore conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Brothnick^ 
whence,  on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home  with  a 
body  of  his  dependents,  Bothwell  fled  precipi*- 
tately  to  Dunbar,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
queen,  disguised  in  man's  apparel*  The  confe«> 
derates,  marching  towards  Edinburgh,  entered  it 
without  opposition,.  Huntly  having  endjsavoured 
in  vain  to  rouse  the  citia^ns  against  them* 

To  animatis  the  public  indignation  againat 
Bothwell,  the  nc^les  published,  a  declaration  of 
their  motives  for  appearing  in  arms*,  in.  which^ 
after  enumeratinip;  and  aggravating  his  orimes  and 
ambitious  projects,,  they  earnestly  called  upon 
every  true  Scotsman  to  unite  in  avenging  the 
facmet  and.  preventing  the  latter. 
G4    * 
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Bothwell,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  hU 
forces  at  Dunbar,  where,  from  the  number  of 
his  dependents,  he  soon  gathered  strength,  and 
whence  he  ventured  to  advance  against  the  con- 
federates. The  army  of  the  nobles  was  not  nu- 
merous ;  their  distant  friends,  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  enterprise,  had  not  had  time  to  join 
them,  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  queen  of  England.  1  hus  circum- 
stanced, they  could  not  have  long  remained  in  a 
body  ;  neither  durst  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
risk  a  delay.  His  people,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
followed  him  with  reluctance,  served  him  without 
zeal  or  attachment:  his  only  hope  was  in  sur- 
prising his  enemy,  and  striking  a  blow  before  the 
nation,  had  time  to  reflect  or  recoil.  Urged  by 
this  consideration,  he  proceeded  forward  with 
fatal  speed. 

The  confederates,  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  queen,  advanced  to  meet  her, 
July  15,  1567.  The  royal  forces  were  drawn  up 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Ehglish  before 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  inequality  between  the 
two  Armies  consisted  in  discipline  rather  than  in 
numbers.  That  of  the  queen  was  composed  of 
a  multitude,  assembled  in  haSte,  without  cou- 
rage or  experience.    The  confederate  troops  were 
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-gentlemen  of  rank  and  character)  followed  by 
their  brave  and.  trusty  dependents. 

The  French  embassador^  who  was  present  in  the 
field,  endeavoured  by  negociatlon  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood.  •  To  the  confederates  he  repre- 
sented the  queen's  pacific  inclinations,  and  her 
willingness  to  pardon  the  offences  committed 
against  her.  Morton,  in  reply,  warmly  protested, 
'  that  they  had  not  taken  arms  against  the  queen,  but 
against  the  murderer  of  her  husband  :  that  if  h^ 
were  given  up  to  justice,  or  banished  her  presence* 
they  were  ready  to  yield  to  her  the  obedience  due 
from  loyal  and  faithful  subjects.  To  this  it  was 
added  by  Glencairn,  that  they  did  not  come  to 
ask  pardon  for  offences,  but  to  punish  ojFenders. 
Convinced  by  these  haiigbty  answers  that  his 
mediation  would  be  fruitless,  the  embassador  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  purpose. 

The  army  of  the  queen  was  advantageously 
posted  on  a  rising  ground.  The  confederates 
advanced  to  the  attack  slowly,  but  with  resolution. 
The  followers  of  Bothwell  perceived  their  ap- 
proach with  alarm,  and  discovered  no  inclination 
for  the  Engagement,  The  tears,  the  menaces, 
and  the  reproaches  of  Mary,  to  stimulate  their 
drooping  courage,  proved  equally  vain.  A  few 
only  of  the  immediate  attendants  of  her  husband 
^  5 
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iqppeared  eager  for  the  encounter ;  the  remainder^ 
stood  irresohite^  while  6ome  began  to  8t?eal  out 
of  the  field.  The  endeavours  of  Bothwell  to  in- 
gpirit  them  proving  equally  fruitless^  he  offered 
xii  single  combat,  with  any  one  of  his  enemies, 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  vindicate  his  inno- 
cence. Murray  of  Tullibardin,  SLirkaldy  of 
^Grange,  and  lord  Lindsay,  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  entering  the  lists  against  him  ;  when  he 
•hrunk  from  his  purpose,  unnerved  by  the  con»- 
eciousness  of  guilt,  or  overcome  by  the  importunity 
of  the  queen,  who,  by  her  authority,  forbade  the 
Combat. 

In  this  situation,  to  have  risked  a  battle 
Sirould  have  been  madness  on  the  part  of  the 
^ueen,  nor  was  a  retreat  more  practicable.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects  who  were  in  arms  against  hen 
having  demanded  an  interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a 
brave  and  generous  man,  he,  with  the  consent 
and  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  pro- 
mised, on  condition  that  she  should  dismiss  Bc^- 
wcll  from  her  presence,  and  govern  the  state  by 
/the  advice  of  her  nobles,  that  they  would  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  honour  her  as  their  sove* 
reign. 

Bothwell,  during  this  parley,  took  his  last  farc- 
wcl  of  Mary,  and,  attended  by  a  few  followers. 
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rode  from  the  field.  Thus»  exactly  onQ  month 
after  his  maraage;^  he  lost  the  firait  of  so.many 
hazards  and  crimes. 

On  his  retiring,  tjie  qujecn  surrendered  to  Kifb* 
aldy  of  Grange,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  to 
ihe  confederate  armies.    She  was  received  by  the 
leaders  with  apparent  respect ;   while  Morton,  in 
idie  name  of  his  associates,  made  lavish  profes^ 
sions  of  their  future  loyalty  and  obedience.      But 
from  the  common  soldiers  she  experienced  less 
courtesy.^    The  most  opprobrious  names  were 
poured  upon  her  as  she  passed  along  :  wherever 
she- turned  her  eyes,  a  standard  was  presented  to 
tBem^  on  which  were  pourtrayed  the  dead  body  of 
Damley,  and  the  young  prince  kneeling  beside  it, 
with  the  following  words  proceeding  from  his 
mouth-^**  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  OLord!" 
From  this  shocking   spectacle  she  turned  witik 
hooror,  while  .she  already  tasted  all  the  bitterness 
of  her  fate.  Scarcely  could  she  be  prevented  from 
sinking  on  the  ground,  as,  drowned  in  tears,  she 
uttered  the  most  heart-rending  complaints.     In 
thift  Situation  she  was  conveyed  towards  Edin- 
burgh ;  while,  with  the  fond  credulity  of  the  mi- 
serable, she  lodced  in  vain  for  some  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  relief.    Multitudes,  whom  zeal 
or  curiosity  had  collected,  assembled  to  gaze  on 
their,  queen.}   who,  exhausted^  by  emotion  and 
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fatigue,  covered  with  dust,  and  disfigured  by 
grief,  was  exposed  to  her  subjects  a  sad  and  af- 
fecting spectacle.  The  same  standard  was  by . 
tl^ese  unrelenting  barbarians,  whom  no  distress 
could  move,  no  humiliation  appease,  still  sus- 
pended before  her,  and  the  same*  brutal  insults 
repeated  with  aggravation.  Neither  the  youth, 
the  beauty,  the  sex,  the  rank,  nor  the  distress  of 
the  unfortunate  victim,  had  power  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  a  ferocious  multitude;  or  to  procure  for 
her  that  sympathy  to  which  the  miserable,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  offences,  have  always 
.a  claim. 

Having  proceeded  to  such  extremities  against 
their  sovereign,  the  situation  of  the  confederated 
lords  became  delicate  and  critical.  Many  of  the 
nobles  had  refused  to  concur  in  their  measures, 
which  others  openly  condemned.  The  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  the  principal  foundation  of  their 
power,  might  quickly  turn,  ^id  leave  them  without 
support.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
some  of  them  proposed  to  treat  the  queen  with 
indulgence.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  they  shpuld 
allow  her  to  resume  her  authority,  Bothwell,  for 
whom  she  had  suffered  so  much,  and  to  whom 
she  had  plighted  her  faith,  might  be  recalled; 
while  they  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the 
resentment  of  both.    Under  the^e  apprehensions^ 
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and  believing  themselves  absolved  by  the  unfor* 
tunate  .marriage  of  Mary,  and  her  supposed  at- 
tachment to  her  husband,  from  the  engagements 
by  which  she  had  been  induced  to  yield  herself  a 
prisoner,  and  from  the  allegiance  which  they  owed 
to  her  as  their  queen,  they  carried  her  the  ensuing 
evening,  on  their  own  authority,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  the  castle  of  LocUeven ;  where,  by  a 
signed  warrant,  they  empowered  its  owner  to 
detain  her  a  captive.  William  Douglass,  to 
whom  the  fortress  (situated  in  a  small  island  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake)  belonged,  was  nearly  related 
to  Morton,  and  had  married  the  mother  of  the  earl 
of  Murray.  In  this  place,  in  strict  custody,  with 
but  few  attendants,  and  exposed  to.  the  insults  of 
a  haughty  unfeeling  woman,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing been  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  the  unhappy 
Mary  suffered  all  tfa^  rigours  of  captivity. 

The  confederates,  after  the  steps  they  had 
taken,  anxious  to  form  new  and  stronger  bonds 
of  association,  assumed  the  title  of  lords  of  the 
secret  council^  under  which  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  regal  authority.  As  one  of  the  first 
and  most  popular  acts  of  their  power,  they  caused 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  be  searched  for  those 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  and  justice,  by  obliquely  reflecting 
upon  tlic  queen,  answered  a  double  purpose,    Se* 
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veral  persons  were  seized,  among  ^hom  captain 
Bkckadder  and  three  more  were  condemned 
and  executed ;  whether  with  sufEcient  evidence, 
it  would  be  difficult  at  present  to  determine. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  has  given 
rise  to  an  important  controversy,^  the  examination 
of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
plan.  BothweH,  it  is  asserted  by  historians,  left 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  in  which  vcrc 
deposited  letters  and  sonnets,  written  in  the 
queen's  own  hand.  Having  recollected,  after 
his  precipitate  retreat,  this  precious  treasure,  he 
sent  one  of  his  confidents  to  secure  it  for  him." 
The  messenger,  on  his  return,  was  intercepted, 
and  the  casket  seized  by  Morton.    These  papers^ 

..whether  authentic  or  fabricated,  were  produced- 
by  die  party  as  a  justification  of  their  own  con- 
duct, and  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen. 

Notwithstanding  their  triumph,  the  eonfede* 
rates  were  still'  uneasy  and  anxious.  It  appearec^ 
to  the  body  of  the  noblbs  both  unprecedented  an* 
presumptuous,  that  a  small  number  of  their  ordw 
should  dare  to  dispose  of  die  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, or,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of 
their  peers,  to  assume  the  royal  authority.  S«v«^ 
ral  of  the  malecontents  assembled  at  HamUton,  to- 

deliberate  on  the  course  it  would  be  proper  10 
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pursue;  The  confederates  made  advances  towards 
a-  cosilition,  but  without  success.  Equally  fruit- 
less was  their  attempt  to  draw  them  to  a  personal 
interview,  through  the  mediation  of  the  assembly 
of  the  churdi.  Nothing  resulted  from  this  show 
of  opposition  y  however  formidable  appeared  the 
number  of  the  malecontents,  their  resolutions 
melted  away  through  thd  want  of  unanimity  aad 
togour. 

But  danger  threatened  the  confederates,  who 
had  thus  far  triumphantly  proceeded,  from  another 
smd  niore  distant  quarter.  ^  Elizabeth,  though 
secretly  pleased  with  the  distress  of  her  rival,  and 
the  distractions  of  the  kingdom^  could  not  behold 
unmoved  the  attack  made  oii  the  regal  prerogative. 
The  person  of  the  sovereign  she  conceived  to 
be  sacred ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  confederates  she 
beheld  a  dangerous  example  ;  and  in. the  outrage 
suffered  by  Mary  the  common  cause  of  princes* 
With  these  feelings  and  ideas,  she  dispatched 
Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  powers  to  negoi> 
ciate  with  both  parties:  Throgmorton  was  de- 
voted to  the  Scottish  queen,  to  whose  liberty  and 
Imputation  his  instructions  appeared  favoursdrie. 
The  confederates,  dreading  the  effects  of  this  in^p- 
tarference,  prohibited  the  embassador  from  haviftg 
^wcess  to  their  prisoner,  while  they  rejected  of 
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eluded  all  his  propositions.     They  deliberated  in 
'the  mean  time  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  queen. 

Thus  *  defeated,  Throgmorton  turned  towards 
the  nobles  assembled  at  Hamilton  ;  whom,  with  a 
promise  of  assistance,  he  endeavoured  to  incite  to 
arm  in  defence  of  their  queen.  But  the  same 
disunion  and  inactivity  pervaded  their  councils, 
while  they  tamely  allowed  an  usurpation,-  which 
they  wanted  spirit  or  determination  to  resist. 
Among  the  confederates  different  opinions  and 
projects  were  agitated;  while  some  were  desirous 
af  adhering  to  the  plan  on  which  the  confederacy 
was  first  formed,  to  punish  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  dissolve  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  prince  and  tlie  church,  and 
afterwards  re-establish  the  queen  in  her  rights- 
others,  with  less  temper  and  more  fiery  zeal,  pro- 
posed the  trial,  condemnation,  and  punishment  of 
Mary  -herself,  as  the  principal  criminal  in  the  as- 
sassination of  her  husband,  and  the  conspirator 
against  the  safety  of  her  son.  The  former  wa^  the 
system  of  Maitland  ;  the  latter  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  warmly  adopted  by  many  of  the  laity.  But 
the  nobles  either  would  not,  or  dared  not,  execute 
80  sanguinary  a  plan.  It  was  at  length  agree^fc^ 
that  Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or  compeUed>to 
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resign  the-  crown ;  the  prince  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  i  and  Marray  to  be  appointed  to  the 
government,  during  his  minority,  with  the  title 
and  powers  of  regent.  But  nothing  was  decided 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the  queen  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  party  to  detain  her  in 
perpetual  captivity,  and  still  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  breaking  her  spirit,  or 
intimidating  that  of  her  friends,  the  power  of  pro»» 
ceedtng  to  greater  extremities. 

By  the  difficulties  attending  the  practice  of  this 
plan,  the  confederates  were  not  dismayed.  To 
induce  a  woman,  young,  aspiring,  high  spirited^ 
and  accustomed  to  command,  to  acknowledge  her 
own  incapacity  to  reign,  and  to  renounce  the 
dignity  she  inherited  from  her  birth,  to  become 
a  dependent  oh  her  own  subjects,  to  consent  to 
her  own  perpetual  bondage,  to  invest  with  her 
honours  the  authors  of  her  calamities,  were 
concessions  so  humiliating  as  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  such  the  confederates  determined 
to  demand  ;  nor  were  they  without  the  means  of 
ensuring  success.  Mary  had  for  many  weeks 
suffered  the  terrors  of  a  prison  ;  of  her  deliver- 
ance there  seemed  but  little  prospect ;  no  one  had 
appeared  as  her  defender  or  advocate ;  not  a  person 
in  whom  she  could  confide  was  admitted  to  h^r 
-presence  ;  even  the  embassadors  of  foreign  powers 
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were  refused  accest  to  her.  Thus  solitaiy,  de*- 
terted,  and  distressed,,  her  persecutors  reckoned^ 
.  on  her  fears  and  on  her  sex«  Lord  Lindsaj^  the 
fiercest  zealot  of  the  partjr,  was  employed  ta^ 
communicate  tfaetr  plan  to  the  <meen^  and  to  ob«^ 
tain  from  her  a  subscription  to  the  papers  wtth- 
vrhkh  he  was  charged.  In  the  execution  of  his 
commission^  he  spared  neither  harshness  nor  bru* 
tality  V  certain  death  was  ofiered  to  the  unhappy 
victim  as  the  alternative  of  her  refusal.  She  was 
also,  at  the  same  time>  informed  by  sir  Robert 
Melvil,  in  the  names  of  Athol,  Maitland,  and 
Kirkaldy,  the  most  moderate  among  the  confedcH 
rates>  that  a  resignation  extorted  by  fear  and 
under  confinement,  viras  void  in  law,  and  might 
be  afterwardr  evaded.  In  a  note  secretly  con^ 
vcyed  to  her,  Throgmorton  suggested  the  same 
idea.  Thus  urged  and  advised,  she  yielded  to  tthe^ 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  put  her  signature 
to  the  papers  presented  to  her  by  Lindsay.  By,^ 
one  of  these  papers,  she  resiigned  the  crown,  re^ 
nounced  all  share  in  the  government,  and  coii-> 
•ented  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  kingw  By 
another,  ^e  appointed^  Murray  to  the  regeooy, 
and  vested  him  with  the  powers  and  priviiegea  of 
the  office.  By  a  third,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of 
Murray^  another  nobleman  was  substituted  in  his 
pl^ce*.    Pierced  with  grief,  and  bathed  in  iad^ 
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itattt  tears,  she  signed  the  deed  of  her  own  humi- 
Kation^  and  afforded  to  her  adversaries  the  ii>» 
strument  of  her  abasement. 

To  give  validity  and  weight  to  the  act^  the  con* 
federates^  without  delay,  proceeded  to  the  co* 
ronation  of  the  prince.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Stirling,  July  29,  1567,  in  the  presence^ 
of  the  nobles  of  the  party,  a  number  of  lesser 
barons,  and  a  large  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
government  was  from  this  time  carried  on,  and* 
all  public  writs  issued,  in  the  name  of  James  VL 

The  nation  beheld  with  astonishment,  and 
with  various  emotions,  this  extraordinary  and  ra« 
pid  revolution..  The  friends  of  the  captive  queen* 
argued  with  reason,  that,  excepting  in  extreme 
cases,  where  no  other  means  remained  of  securing 
die  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  the 
person  of  the  monarch  ought  to  be  regarded  with. 
reverence.  That  even  on  those  occasions  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society  ought  at  least  to  come  for-* 
ward  smd  judge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  neces- 
sity. That  by  no  action  of  her  reign  had  Mary 
invaded  the  rights  or  the  property  of  her  subjects  ; 
iieither  had  she  formed  against  the  liberty  and 
CDnstitutibn  of  the  nation  any  projects.  For  her 
deposition,  and  imprisonment,  suspicions*  and  sur« 
mises  could  only  be  alleged.  A  queen  to  whom 
die  crown  liad>  descended  through- a  long  race  of 
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their  monarchs,  was  thus  denied  the  justice  whicfe 
the  vilest  criminal  might  claim.  Since  the  author 
of  her  supposed  misconduct  was  already  driven 
from  her  presence,  surely  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  punish  the  murderers  of  the  late  king,  to 
have  secured  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  of  the 
prottfstant  religion,  without  wresting  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  their  sovereign,  or  condemning 
her  to  waste  her  youth  in  imprisonment.  What- 
ever might  be  the  rights  of  the  parliament  in 
sanctioning  so  rigorous  a  procedure,  the  act  of  a 
few  nobles,  upon  their  own  authority,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  could  only  be  con- 
strued into  conspiracy  and  rebellion. 

The  party  of  the  confederates  of  course  rea- 
soned differently.  From  the  attachment  of  Mary 
.  to  BothwelU  from  the  powers  and  honours  whicU 
she  conferred  upon  him,  from  the  glaring  partiality 
with  which  his  trial  was  conducted,  and  the 
indecent  precipitation  .with  which  she  made  him 
her  husband,  it  appeared  evident;  they  alleged, 
that  if  she  gave  not  to  the  murder  of  Henry  her 
previous  consent,  she  afterwards  approved  the 
deed.  To  have  suffered  the  supreme  powier  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  man  stained  ^yith  so 
many  crimes,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious 
purposes,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  violence, 
would  have  been  not  less  dishonoorable  to  the 
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^ueen^  than  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  safety  of  the  prince.  ,  If  Mary  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  this  unworthy 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  still  attached,  was 
there  not  cause  to  apprehend,  that  by  the  restora- 
tion of  her  authority,  they  should  arm  her  with 
powers  to  recal  Bothwell,  to  destroy  his  adver- 
saries, and  to  put  in  execution  plans  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  ?  By 
one  bold  action  the  country  was  delivered  from 
all  it  had  to  dread :  the  measure  they  had  adopted 
was  not  less  respectful  to  the  royal  blood  than  ex- 
pedient to  the  public  safety.  If  one  prince  was 
set  aside  as  incapable  of  holding  the  jeins  of  go* 
vernment,  another,  on  whose  head  the  diadem 
was  placed,  was  the  undoubted  representative  of 
the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These  arguments,  however  hypothetical,  were, 
as  far  as  they  respected  the  safety  of  the  confede- 
ratesy  undoubtedly  unanswerable.  A  griat  part 
of  the  nation  joined  in  approving  their  conduct : 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
♦  cestors  was  cvery-where  proclaimed  j  and  his  au- 
thority submitted  to  without  opposition.  An  as- 
sociation for  the  support  of  the  government  was 
formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons  of  weight 
and  influence,  as  effectually  to  discourage  the  at- 
teippts  of  the  malecontents. 
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The  return  of  the  carl  of  Murray  about  thi| 
{>eriod,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  to 
it  a  regular  fc^m.  Murray  had,  soon  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  retired  to  France,  whence  he 
ha4  l^d  a  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and  at  their  re<juest  he  now  return- 
ed. If  he  affected  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
regency,  he  hesitated  but  to  gain  time,  while  he 
viewed  with  attention  the  foundation  of  his  ele- 
vation, and  balanced  the  strength  of  the  contend- 
ing parties. 

Before  his  resohi^on  was  fully  declared,  he  pai4 
a  visit  to  Mary  at  Lochleven,  where,  with  a  rough 
tincourteous  manner,  he  expostulated  with  her  oa 
her  miscondoct,  without  sparing  her  delicacy  or 
het./eelings,  or  req>ectiog  her  c^amitous  situa^ 
,  tion.  The  unhappy  captive  was  by  this  ui^ne^ 
Tous  and  imbrotherly  treatment  thrown  into  tears 
and  despair.  Her  fate  wanted  not  ^gravation  i 
nor  is  k  possible  to  regard  this  barbarous  insult, 
which  could  produce  no  advantage,  or  answer  any 
political  purpose,  without  ming;led  sentiments  of 
indignation  and  disgust.  Sooti  after  this  inter- 
view, in  which  Murray,  had  given  a  |M:oof  of  bis  * 
isevere  and  unreknting  character,  he  accepted  the 
of&ce  of  regent^  August  22,  1567,  and  was  in-* 
vested  with  its  powers  arid  privileges. 
During  these  transactions,  Bothwell  had  viraa^ 
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wHered  from  place  to  place,  now  lurkTng  among 
his  vassals,  and  now  seeking  refuge  with  hit 
Inends.  At  length,  cast  off  and  abandoned  by 
every  one,  excepting  a  few  retainers  not  less  de- 
-sperate  than  himself,  he  endured  all  the  miseries 
-of  infamy  and  famine.  Urged  by  distress  and 
want,  he  armed  several  small  vessels  which  had 
accompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and  with  whichy 
attacking  every  ship  that  fell  in  his  way,  he  en- 
deavoured by  furacy  to  subsist  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers. His.  small  ieet  was  afterwards  scattered 
by  vessels  sent  out  by  the  confederates  against 
him,  and  himself  obliged  to  fly  with  a  single  ship 
towards  Norway,  Having  here  fallen  in  with  a 
"Vessel  richly  laden,  which  he  immediately  attack- 
■ed,  the  Norwegians  sailed  to  its  assistance  in 
armed  boats.  Bothwell,  after  a  desperate  conflict^ 
was,  with  his  crew,  taken  prisoner,  and,  his*per- 
son  and  quality  being  unknown,  treated  with  the 
tigonr  due  to  his  depredations.  The  discovery  of 
his  name  and  character  saved  him  from  the  fate  of 
hi«  associates,  who  suilered  an  ignominious  death : 
liis  destiny  however  ptovcd  not  less  severe.  Ten 
years  he  languished  in  captivity,  till,  by  melancholy 
and  despair  deprived  of  reason,  tinpitted  and  un- 
assisted, he  ended  in  a  dungeon  his  wretched  life. 
It  is  thus  that  ambition  rewards  her  votaries ! 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  passion,  the  mind 
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knows  no  repose ;  every  principle  in  its  progrcsi 
is  gradually  weakened ;  guided  by  an  unnatural 
stimulus,  the  imagination  becomes  morbid,  and 
beholds  every  object  through  a  distempered  me- 
dium ;  a  partial  insanity  ensues,  which,if  not  timely 
checked  by  virtuous  habits  and  honourable  feelings , 
leads  its  unhappy  victim  to  depravity  and  ruin. 

To  the  popularity  and  capacity  of  the  regent 
every  obstacle  yielded.  1  he  party  of  the  queen^ 
feeble,  irresolute,  and  discouraged,  were  divided 
and  scattered.  They  began  to  treat  separately 
with  Murray,  while  many  of  them  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  king.  Their  councils  were 
ivithout  harmony,  and  their  actions  without  vi- 
gour J  Elizabeth  was  discouraged  by  their  weak  - 
ness  from  affording  to  them  any  succours.  The 
regent,  availing  himself  of  their  situation,  obliged 
tliem  without  conditions  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  getting  into 
his  hands  the  places  of  strength.  1  he  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to  hiryi  by  the  deputy 
governor;  who,  asjthe  reward  of  his  treachery  in 
deserting  Bothwell,  his  patron,  obtained  for  him- 
self terms  of  great  advantage.  Dunbar  was 
forced  to  capitulate  ^  while  some  other  small  forts 
surrendered  without  resistance. 

The   nation   thus   tranquillised,  a  parliament 
was  called,  Dec;  13,  1567v     To  the  success  of 
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die  confederates,  the  Sanction  of  this  assemblf 
was  only  wanting.  The  meeting,  which  was 
mimerousj  was  opened  widi  solemnity,  and  Its' 
acts  passed  with  unanimity.  Every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  con- 
federates, or  to  the  security  of  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  established,  wai 
granted :  Mary's  resignation  wad  accepted  and 
declared  valid :  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
election  of  Murray  were  recognised  and  con- 
firmed. The  imprisonment  of  the  queen  was 
pronounced  lawful,  as  were  -also  all  the  measures 
of  the  confederates.  The  letters  attributed  to 
Mary,  and  addressed  to  BothweU,  w^re  pro- 
duced, and  the  queen  was  declared  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  acts  passed  in 
1560,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion^  were 
ratified;  and  new  statutes  enacted  to  the  same 
purpose.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  for- 
ward the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  or  check 
what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  church.  But 
little  however  was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
testant clergy ;  a  spirit  of  parsimony  still  appeared 
to  prevail. 

Shortly  after  the  dbsolution  of  parliament,  fouF 
of  the  dependants  of  Bothwell  were  convicted  for 
|he  murder  of  the  king,  and  suffered  death  a^ 
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traitors.  Many  circumstances  relatiye  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  crime  was  conmiitted  came 
to  Sght  on  their  trial ;  though,  being  of  inferior 
rank,  they  seemed  not  to  hare  been  admitted 
into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  success  of  the 
regent,  secret  murmurs  against  his  authority  still 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  partbans  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  his  promotion  was  ac^ 
counted  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The 
severe  and  protracted  sufierings  of  Mary  began 
to  excite  sympathy.  The  zeal  and  ability  of 
Murray,  who  possessed  not  talents  of  conciliation, 
was  dreaded  by  the  catholics,  whose  prejudices 
he  disdained  to  soften  by  address :  his  virtues 
were  austere,  and  his  deportment  towards  his 
equals  haughty  and  reserved.  The  deserted 
party  of  the  queen  began  gradually  to  re-unite, 
v4iile  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  some  who 
hid  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  con- 
federates* 

Suck  was  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  when 
the  queen  contrived,  by  an  unforeseen  circum* 
stance^  to  effect  her  escape.  Every  attempt  of 
her  friends  towards  procuring  her  liberation  had, 
by  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  been  rendered 
abortive  5  when  means,  equally  unexpected   by 
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Ijpr  adherents  and  .her  enemies,  at  length  pre-. 
«ented  themserves.     George  Douglas,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  the    brother  of  her    keeper,  was  fre- 
quently admitted  to   the  presence  of  the  royal 
captive,  who  employed  all  her  address  to  gain 
him  to  her  interest.     Her  beauty,  the  insinuation 
df  her  manners,  and  the  distinction  with  which 
ihe  treated  him,  could  not  fail  of  proving  resist- 
less to  the  sensibility  of  a  youth.     Nor  did  Mary 
neglect  to  interest  his  ambition  by  distant  intima- 
tions of  the   most   flattering    nature.      Having 
yielded  to  her  fascinations,  he  drew  others  into 
the  plot.     On  Sunday,  May  2,   1568,  while  his 
brother,  in  whose  chamber  the  keys  were  kept, 
sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  re- 
tired to  their  devotions,  one  of  the  accomplices 
of  young  Douglas  found  means  to  purloin   the 
keys,  which,  after  having  opened  the  gates  to 
Mary  and  one  of  her  maids,  and  closed  them  be- 
hind her,  he  threw  into  the  lake.-    Mary  ran  pre- 
cipitately   to  a    boat  prepared  for  her,  and,  on 
reaching  the  shore,  was  joyfully  received  by  her 
deliverer,  lord  Seaton,  and   sir  James  Hamilton, 
who,  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  her  coming. 
Instantly  mounting  on  horseback,  she  rode  with 
them,  at  full  speed,  towards  Niddrie,  the  seat  of 
lord  Seaton,  in  West  Lothian,  and  arrived  theYe 
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that  night  without  interruption  or  pursuit.  After 
testing  for  three  hours,  she  pursued  her  flight 
towards  Hamilton,  whjch,  travelling  at  the  same 
rate,  she  reached  the  next  morning. 
.  ,  Her  friends,  on  the  first  news  of  hjer  escape, 
were  roused  to  arms.  Her  court  was  in  a  few  days 
filled  by  a  train  of  great  and  splendid  nobles,  who, 
with  their  followers,  formed  an  army  of  more 
dian  six  thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she 
declared,  that  the  deeds  signed  during  her  im- 
prisonment, and  the  resignation  of  her  crown, 
were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  This  declaration 
«ras  confirmed  by  sir  Robert  Melvil.  A  council 
f  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  royal  party  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  the  transactions  to  have 
beea  illegal,  and  void.  An  association  was, 
at  the  same  time,  formed  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authority,  and  subscribed  by  nine 
earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  Among  these  were . 
found  several  who  had  been  present  at  the  last 
parliament,  and  signed  the  counter-association  in 
defence  of  the  king.  In  turbulent  and  factious 
times,  such  levity,  whether  real  or  apparent,  is  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

The  regent  had,  during  these  transactions,  been 
holding  a  court  of  justice  at  Glasgow.  From 
invents  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  their  hopes. 
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his  adherents  received  a  considerable  shock. 
Many  of  the;m  were  staggered ;  some  began  in 
secret  to  negociate  with  the  queen,  and  some 
openly  revolted  to  her  party.  Even  the  most 
faithful  associates  of  Murray  were  divided  in 
their  opinion ;  while  several  of  them  counselled 
him  to  retire  to  Stirling.  The  army  of  the 
queen,  already  approaching,  was  scarcely  eight 
miles  distant ;  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  filled  the  surrounding  country. 
Glasgow  was  a  large  unfortified  town,  and  the 
train  of  the  regent  consisted'  of  no  greater  num- 
ber than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well 
affected  to  Murray  \  the  vassals  of  Glencairn,  of 
Lenox,  and  of  Sample,  numerous  and  full  of 
zeal,  lay  near  at  hand.  From .  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  succours  might  arrive  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  :  success  in  battle  depends  not  always 
on  numbers ;  fame  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  first 
^tep  taken ;  and  retreat,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  regent,  would  be  branded  with  the 
ignominy  of  a  flight,  would  dispirit  his  friends;  and 
encourage  his  enemies.  In  this  exigency  of  his 
affairs,  the  genius  of  Murray  was  displayed ;  he; 
chose  with  wisdom,  and  acted  with  vigour.  Hav* 
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ing  declared  against  a  retreat,  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Glasgow,  where  he  for  some  day^ 
amused  the  queen  by  pretending  to  negociate. 
During  this  interval  his  adherents  were,  with  in- 
dustry, collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Icingdom.  Confiding  in  the  experience  and 
valour  of  his  troops,  who  were  soon  in  a  con^* 
dition  to  take  the  field,  he  determined,  though 
still  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  to  brea]^ 
off  the  conferences  and  hazard  a-battle. 

'The  generals  of  the  queen  had  also  commande4 
their  army  to  move  (1 3th  May),  with  an  inten- 
tion to  conduct  her  to  Dunbarton  castle,  a  placf 
of  great  strength,  which  the  recent  had  QOt  becQ 
able  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  its  |;overnor, 
lord, Fleming.  Should  the  enemy  attempt  to  in-^ 
terrupt  their  march,  they  had  imprudently  re- 
solved not  to  decline  the  engagement.  A  part  ol 
tjie  forces  of  Mary  was  only  assembled:  the 
northern  clans,  under  Huntley  and  Ogilvie,  were 
daily  expected :  the  sufferings  of  the  queen  had 
softened  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  the  address 
she  had  manifested  in  her  escape  dazzled  and  in- 
terested them  ;  the  nobles  who  flocked  to  her  de- 
fence threw  a  lustre  on  fcer  cause;,  on  the  friend- 
ship of  France  she  might  depend;  while  a  support 
from  England  was  reasonably  to  be  e^cpected  i 
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from  adopting  prudent  measures  she  had  every 
thing  to  hope ;  from  rashness  and  precipitation, 
every  thing  to  fear. 

By  the  sudden  transition  of  her  affairs,  the 
lively  passions,  and  sanguine  spirit  of  the  queen, 
were  unfortunately  flushed  to  presumption  and 
confidence.  With  an  army  doubling  in  num- 
bers that  of  her  adversaries,  success  appeared 
to  her  certain.  Of  these  troops,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  dependents, 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  principal 
direction.  By  a  victory,  he  trusted,  not  merely 
to  cntsh  the  regent,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his 
riioascy  but  to  get  into  his  hands  the  person  of  ths 
-queen,  and  to  gain  to  himself  tlye^hief  direction 
of  her  afiairs  :  an  ambition  which  proved  fatal  to 
all  whom  it  concerned. 

Between  the  two  armies,  on  the  road  towards 
Dunbarton,  ^was  an  eminence  called  Langside- 
hill,  which  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to 
seize.  His  troops  were  posted  in  a  small-  village, 
and  among  the  gardens  and  adjacent  enclosure^^ 
Thus  advantageously  fituated,  he  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in 
cavalry,  on  such  broken  ground,  could  but  little' 
avail  them.  The  vanguard>  composed  of  the 
Hamiltons,   put  themselves  out  of  breath,  as, 
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leaving  the  main  body  behind  them,  they  ran 
eagerly  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  between  the 
spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate :  exposed  on 
one  side  to  a  confined  fire  from  a  body  of  mus- 
queteersy  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  regent,  and  unsupported  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  of  their  friends,  the  Hamil« 
tons  were  compelled  to  give  ground  :  the  rout  im- 
mediately became  general.  Three  hundred  fell 
in  the  field  :  scarce  any  were  killed  in  the  fliglit., 
The  regent,  with  his  principal  oflicers,  besought 
the  soldiers  to  spare  their  countrymen.  A  nuni- 
ber  of  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whoni  were 
many  persons  of  distinction  and  rank*  Murray 
marched  back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned  public 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  this  great  and  almost 
bloodless  victory. 

During  the  engagement  Mafy  stood  on  a  hill, 
and  beheld  with  strong  emotion  all  that  was 
passing.  When  she  saw  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
on  which  her  last  hopes  were  suspended,  her 
courage,  which  through  all  her  troubles  had 
hitherto  sustained  her,  utterly  sunk.  In  confu- 
sion and  horror  she  began  her  flight ;  and  so  ter- 
rible was  the  trepidation  of  her  spirits,  that  she 
stopped  not  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
rerian,  in  Galloway,  full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from 
the  field  of  batt)e.  In  the  spac^  of  eleven  days  she 
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had  beheld  herself  a  prisoner,  at  the  mercy  of  her 
greatest  enemies ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army^ 
with  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  devoted  to  her 
service  j  and  a  fugitive,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life, 
driven,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  lurk  in  a  comer 
of  her  kingdom.  Still  anxious  and  agitated  in 
her  retreat,  she  was  impelled  by  her  fears  to  an 
irretrievable  step,  fatal  to  all  her  future  hopes. 

The  regent  had,  after  his  victory,  marched  to 
Edinburgh,  ignorant  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
queen :  some  days  passed  before  he  thought  of 
pursuing  her.  Concealed  in  her  retirement,  among 
people  devoted  to  her  interest,  Mary  might  have 
remained  in  safety,  till  her  dispersed  friends  had 
again  collected  and  assembled  themselves  for  her 
defence.  Any  hazard  perhaps  was  preferable  to 
that  of  throwing  herself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival'^ 
of  whose  perfidy  she  had  already  experienced  re*- 
peated  proofs,  and  who  was  prompted  to  betray 
her.  both  by  inclination  and  interest.  It  is  true, 
that,  during  the  captivity  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
declared  against  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects; 
had  soUcited  for  her  deliverance  from  captivity ; 
and  offered  to  her  a  refuge  in  England*  She  had 
even  promised  to  meet  her  in  person,  and  to  give 
her  such  a  receptioti  as  was  due  to  a  queen  and 
aa  ally*     Na  longer  an  object  of  jealousy,  but  o£ 
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compassion,  Mary  trusted  in  the  generosity  of  a 
^ister  queen,  that  she  would  not  take  an  advantage 
of  her  calamitous  situation.  With  'the  horrors 
of  a  prison  fresh  in  her  memory,  she  dreaded 
falling  a  second  time  into  the. hands  of  her  own 
subjects,  who  had  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
pity}  and  who,  ei^asperated  by  what  had  past, 
might  proceed  to  extremities.  To  escape  into 
l^tance  was  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  while 
U^any  affecting  recollections  rendered  the  idea  of 
appearing  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  the  scene 
of  hei[  former  pleasures,  altogether  intolerable, 
England  seemed  to  oflFer  itself  as  the  only  asylum. 
]|n  vain  her  attendants,  with  th$  lords  Herries 
^fid  H^i^ipg,  implored  her  on  their  knees  not  to 
9onfide  in  Elizabeth :  her  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken;  and  to  England  she  fatally  resolved  to 
9y.  Henries,  by  her  command,  wrote  to  Low- 
^er,  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  to  enquire 
what  reception  he  would  give  to  the  Scottish 
queen ;.  but^  before  the  answer  could  arrive,  so 
impatient  were  her  apprehensions,  she  got  into  a 
fisherman's  bpat,  and,  with  about  twenty  attend- 
antS)  landed  at  Workington  in  Cumberland ; 
vrhence,  witb  marks  of  respect^  she  was  con- 
.  4u(ted  to  Carlisle. 

She  addressed,  on.  her  ^arrival  in:  England,  a 
letter  to  the  quieen,  in  which  she  painted,   in 
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glowing  colours,  the  injuries  she  had  sttstadned, 
and  implored  the  sympathy  and  assistance  -which 
her  present  situation  so  pressingly  required. 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  deliberated  upon  the 
measures,  which,  on  this  extraordinary  event,  it 
would  be  proper  to  pursue.  Three  alternatiires 
presented  themselves,  either  to  reinstate  the 
fugitive  queen  in  her  authority,  which  generosity 
seemed  to  demand  from  Elizabeth  ;  to  allow  her 
to  retire  to  the  continent ;  or  to  retain  her  in 
England.  Each  of  these  resolutions  would  have 
drawn  after  it  consequences,  of  which  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  were  but  too  i^ell  aware  *. 
After  many  deliberations,  and  a  minute  and 
accurate  examination  of  the  question,  the  political 
interests  of  Elizabeth  triumphed  over  the  dictates 
of  a  more  magnanimous  sentiment,  and  she  de- 
termined, in  despite  of  justice  and  humanity,  to 
avail  herself  of  the  advantage  given  her  by  the 
eonfideiice  of  her  rival.  But,  still  solicitous  to 
save  appearances,  and  to  veil  the  conduct  she 
meditated  under  an  appearance  of  necessity,  she 
dispatched  lord  Scroope,  warden  of  the  w^st 
Biarebes,  and  sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-chaffi->^ 
beriain,  with  letters  to  Mary,  filled  with  pro^ 
stituted  expycssipns  of  condolence  and  sympathy* 
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These  gentlemen  had  orders,  at  the  same  tune, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
to  prevent  her  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom. 
Mary,  on  their  arrival,  demanded  a  personal  in- 
terview with  the  queen,  that  she  might  lay  before 
her  the  injuries  she  had  suffered,  and  receive 
from  her  those  offices  of  friendship  which  she 
bad  been  taught  to  expect.  1  his  honour,  she 
Was  told,  must,  with  whatever  reluctance,  be  at 
present  denied  to  her,  since  the  imputation  of  the 
crime  under  which  she  laboured  must  bring  a 
stain  upon  the  reputation  of  their  mistress,  to 
whom  she  was  so  nearly  allied :  but  that,  when- 
ever she  should  clear  herself  she  might  be  assured 
'  of  receiving  aid  proportioned  to  her  distress,  and 
a  reception  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  her  rank.  . 
By  this  pretence,  Mary  was  entangled  in  the 
snare  spread  for  her.  She  expressed  her  astonish- 
ment at  this  evasion  of  her  request,  and,  con- 
fiding in  the  professions  of  friendship  which  she 
had  received,  agreed  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognisance  of  Elizabeth,  while  she  undertook  to 
produce  proofs  so  convincing  of  her  innocence, 
and  of  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  her  toemies^ 
as  should  fully  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  her  sister 
queen.  By  this  appeal,  the  very  point  to  which 
the  plans  of  Elizabeth  were  directed,  she  became 
the  umpire  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her 
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subjects,  and  found  it  wholly  in  her  power  to 
protract}  to  perplex,  or  to  involve  the  enquiry  in 
endless  mazes  and  difficulties :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  had  a  decent  pretext  for  keeping  Mary 
at  a  distai^ce  from  her  court,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  assistance  towards  replacing  her  on  the 
throne.  It  appeared  not  impossible,  from  the 
presumptions  of  her  guilt,  that  her  subjects  might 
be  able  to  make  .good  their  charge  against  her ; 
and,  even  in  failure  of  this,  it  seemed  little  pro- 
bable, that  proofs  of  her  innocence  could  be 
brought  by  Mary  sufficiently  incontestible,  as  to 
leave  the  English  queen  altogether  without  an 
excuse.  Her  impatience  of  restrsdnt,  and  indig- 
nation at  the  measures  practised  upon  her,  might 
also  provoke  her  to  such  cabals  as  should  seem 
to  justify  the  rigour  with  which  she  was  treated. 
While  Elizabeth  contemplated  the  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  arise  to  her,  she  was  not 
without  apprehensions,  that,  should  Mary  dis« 
cover  her  purpose  too  soon,  she  might  recede 
from  the  offer  which  she  had  so  frankly  made : 
still  detennined  not  to  drop  the  enquiry,  she  de- 
liberated on  expedients  for  its  better  execution* 
The  countess  of  Lenox,  believing  Mary  to  have 
been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  son,  and 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  with  a  mother^s  fondness, 
implored  with  tears,  both  in  her  own  name  and  in. 
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that  of  her  husband,  the  pity  of  Elizabeth; 
an4  that  the  Scottish  queen  might  be  brought  to 
justice.  To  this  accusation  of  the  parents  of 
Paml]r>  Elizabeth,  their  nearest  kinswoman, 
could  not  but  listen.  The  nobles  of  Scotland 
likewise  openly  charged  Mary  with  the  same 
crime,  while  they  pretended  they  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  their  charge.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced)  it  could  not  be.  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  petition  the  qneen  of  England  to  take 
cognisance  of  their  proceedings  against  their 
sovereign ;  in  which  case,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  council,  that  it  would  be  just  to  comply 
with  their  request.  The  obsolete  claim  of  the 
superiority  of  England  over  Scotland  was  also 
alleged  ;  it  was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  con- 
test between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belonged  of 
right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Elizabeth.  While  - 
these  expedients  were  revolving  in  her  mind,  the 
English  queen  reserved  them  to  be  used  as  oc- 
casion should  require :  she  was  desirous  that,  for 
the  present,  the  enquiry  into  die  conduct  of  Mary 
should  appear  as  if  undertaken  for  the  vindication 
of  her  innocence,  and  in  compliance  with  her 
own  request :  white  this  remained  as  an  ostensible 
pretence^  every  other  expedient  was  to  be  held  i» 
reserve. 
In  sttbinitting  her  cause  to  Xtizabeth,  as  to  aft 
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#qualf  for  who$e  satisfgctioa  she  wa»  willing  to 
explain  her  conduct^  Mary  was  far  from  suspect- 
ing  the  consequences  that  ensued.  She  had  no 
intention  of  acknowledging  superiority  in  the 
queen  of  England,  who  she  expected  wouldj  as  a 
friend,  herself  receive  and  examine  her  defences* 
But  Elizabeth  chose  to  construe  differently  the 
offer  into  whif:h  Mary  had  been  ensnared :  while 
considering  herself  as  umpire  in  the  cause  be- 
tween the  Scottish  queen  and  her  subjects,  she 
began  to  act  in  that  capacity.  She  proposed  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the  pleadings  of 
both  parties,  and  wrote  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,^ 
to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear,  in  his 
name,  and  produce  what  could  be  alleged  in 
vindication  of  his  proceedings, 

Mary,  who  had  hitherto  relied  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  Elizabeth,  was  by  this  proposal  at 
once  undeceived*.  Perceiving  the  artifice  tp 
which  she  had  been  a  victim,  and  the  d^minutioa 
which  her  honour  would  suffer  in  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  a  judge  with  hei^  rebellious  subjects, 
she  retracted  the  offer  which  she  had  made,  and 
which  had  been  so  grossly  misconstrued  and  per* 
Terted  Re^urging  her  demaiKls  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  English  queen,,  she  ex* 
pressed  herself  with  mingled  grief  and[  indigna- 
tion:  ^  In  my  preheat  9ifiii9ti99"  4ay^  ^he>  <«  I 
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neither  wiH  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my 
subjects.  I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out 
of  friendship  to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and 
to  vindicate  my  own  conduct.  My  subjects  are  not 
my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  submitting  my  cause  to  a 
judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  I  fled 
into  your  arms,  as  into  those  of  my  nearest  relation, 
and  most  perfect  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I 
imagined,  in  choosing  you,  preferably  to  any  other 
prince,  to  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured  queen.  Was 
it  ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing, 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to 
his  justice,  against  the  false  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies ?  Youadmitted  into  your  presence  my  bastard- 
brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  you 
deny  me  that  honour  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
the  occasion  of  bringing  any  stain  upon  your  repu- 
tation, to  which,  I  expected,  your  manner  of  treat- 
ing me  would  have  added  lustre.  Sufitsr  me  either 
to  implore  the  aid  of  other  princes,  whose  delicacy 
on  this  head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of 
my  wrongs  greater,  or  let  me  receive  from  your 
bands  that  assistance,  which  it  becomes  you,  more 
than  any  other  prince,  to  grant}  and  by  that  benefit 
bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of 
gratitude." 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  letter, 
JSlizabeth  was  not  diverted  from  the  prosecution  o£ 
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her  purposes.  Having  laid  the  matter  before  the 
privy  council,  it  was  there  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
to  go  on  with  the  investigation  into  her  conduct; 
till  the  conclusion  of  which,  it  was  agreed,  Eliza- 
beth could  not,  in  consistency  with  herown  honour, 
and  the  safety  of  her  government,  eitlier  give  to 
Mary  the  assistance  which  she  asked,  or  allow  her 
to  retire  from  the  kingdom :  lest,  while  residing  too 
near  the  borders,  she  shouM  find  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  her 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  English  courts 
the  regent  neglected  not  to  improve  his  victory. 
The  queen  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom ;  while 
her  adherents,  dispersed  and  without  a  leader^ 
were  left  to  themcrcy  of  their  adversaries. 

Mary,  in  despite  of  Ker  remonstrances  and 
complaints,  was,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
English  council,  conducted  to  Bolton,  a  castle  of 
lord  Scroope*8,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  (July 
1 3  >  1 5^8 ) .  Her  correspondence  with  her  friends 
in  Scotland  became  in  this  situation  attended  with 
difficulties,  while  all  hope  of  escaping  was  wholly 
cut  off.  Though  still  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank,  her  real  condition  she  felt  to  be 
that  of,  a  prisoner.  The  recollection  of  her  for^ 
mer  sufferings  in  confinement,  aggravated  the  ter« 
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rors  of  her  present  fate.  While  these  emotions  were 
still  fresh  and  lively»  Elizabeth  renewed  her  pro- 
positions>  that  she  would  permit  the  regent,  and 
his  adherents,  to  be  called  into  England)  and  con« 
sent  to  their  being  heard  in  their  own  juftifieation* 
Whatever  might  prove  the  issue  of  this  enquiry, 
.  she  promised,  on  her  part,  to  exert  all  her  power 
^nd  influence  towards  replacing  Mary,  with  a  few 
limitations,  in  the  seat  of  her  former  authority* 
This  assurance,  so  soothing  to  the  hopes  of  the 
captive  ;queen,   induced  her,    under  the  present 
agitation  of  her  spirits,  to  yield  at  length  a  r^ 
Auctant  assent.    The  more  effectually  to  conciliate 
.Elizabeth,  and  to  draw  closer  the  union  between 
•Aen,  Mary,  we  are  told,  shewed  a  disposition 
,to  relax  in  a  point,  with  regard  to  which  she  had 
hithertp  remained  uniformly  inflexible.    She  af- 
fected a  veneratioA  for  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  while  she  frequently  was    present 
during  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  re- 
formed church :    she  even  made  choice    of    a 
|)rotestant  clergyman  as  her  chaplain ;  listened  to 
ius  serj3U>ns  against  popery  with  attention  andt 
seeming  pieasure,  and  discovered  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  conversion*     The  attach- 
ment  of  Mary  to  her  religion  cannot  be  doubted ; 
this  dissimulation,  tfaere&zte,  Upon  a  syppositioii 
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«of  the  truth  of  the  account,  strongly  marks  the  ap« 
prehensions  that  had  seized  on  her  mind. 

The  regent,  about  this  time,  August  1,8th,  called 
.a  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
the  forfeiture  of  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  government  of  the  king.  Alarmed  by 
this  £tep,  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  Mary  had 
appointed  her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south 
gnd  the  other  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  beg^n  to 
assemble  their  foK:es,  with  a  view  to  obstruct. the 
4neeting.  The  regent  would,  perhaps,  have 
jFound  it  difficult  to  withstand  their  attack,  had 
not  Mary  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,-  and  to  wait  patientjy  for  the  decision  of 
her  caUse  in  England,  to  which  she  had  agreed  to 
refer  it.  This  concession^  by  which  a  seasonable 
relief  was  given  to  the  party  of  ;the  regent,  the 
captive  queen  could  not  refuse  to  the  request  of 
Elizabeth* 

Murray,  however,  would  not  consent  to  pvt 
oiF  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  king  only  suffered  forfeit- 
ures ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  hope  for  favour  : 
this  moderation  may  be  attributed  to  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  also  to  the 
instances  of  Maitland,  who  laboured  to  prevent 
his  countrymen  from  exterminating  each  other. 
No  sooner  had  Mary  submitted  her  cause  to 
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her  rival,  than  the  regent  was  required  by  Eliza« 
bcth  to  send  deputies  to  York,  properly  instructed, 
to  vindicate  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Murray, 
whose  authority  Scotland  had  already  established 
and  confirmed,  consented  to  tins  itieasure  with 
anifiety  and  hesitation.  While  he  felt  mortified 
to  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  he  shrunk 
from  the  odious  task  of  accusing  his  sovereign 
before  strangers,  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  name 
and  country.  Either  success  or  failure  appeared 
alike  disgraceful.  Yet,  dreading  the  interposition 
of  the  French  king,  and  aware  of  the  strength  of 
the  adverse  faction,  which  seemed  daily  to  increase, 
the  commands  of  Elizabeth  he  felt  were  not  to 
be  disputed.  The  necessity  of  repairing  in  per- 
son to  York,  his  associates  having  declined  the 
office,  unless  he  would  consent  to  share  with 
them  the  peril,  rendered  the  step  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  still  more  humiliating.  Among 
those  appointed  to  join  him  in  the  commission, 
were  the  carl  of  Masten,  Bothwell  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  lord  Lindsay.  Two  eminent  ci- 
vilians also  accompanied  him,  v^ith  George 
Buchanan,  his  faithful  adherent ;  a  man  whose 
talents  reflected  honour  upon  the  age;  also  Mait- 
land,  who  owed  his  distinction  to  the  fears  of  the 
regent,  and  who  had  warmly  remonstrated  agafitst 
the  measure.      Murray  dared  not  le»fe  behind 
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him  a  man  who  was  desirous  of  re-establishing 
the  queen  in  some  degree  of  power,  that  might 
not  interfere  with  that  possessed  by  her  son,  and 
whose  superior  abilities  had  acquired  an  influence 
m  the  nation* 

Lesley  bishop  of  Ross,  lords  Livingston,  Boyd^ 
Herries,  &c.  were  empowered  by  Mary  to  appear 
in  her  name. 

Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  nomi«* 
nated  by  Elizabeth,  with  Ratcliff  earl  of  Sussex, 
and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  as  commissioners  to  hear 
the  parties.  The  opening  of  the  conference  was 
fixed  for  the  4th. of  October.  This  singular 
transaction  seemed  to  elevate  Elizabeth  to  an  im- 
portant rank  :  at  her  tribunal  appeared  a  rival  and 
independent  queen,  the  heir  of  a  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  a  prisoner  in  her  hands»  The  re« 
gent,  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  king,  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  Scotland,  stood  in  person  at 
her  bar  5  while  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  so  much 
dreaded  by  her  ancestors,  was  wholly  at  her  dis- 
posal. 

The  views  proposed  by  each  party  in  this  con- 
ference were  very  different.  The  object  of  Mary,, 
in  consenting  to  a  measure  which  she  had  so  long 
opposed,  was  the  recovery  of  her  former  autho- 
rity, for  which  the  promises  of  Elizabeth  afforded 
her  a  ground  of  hope :  to  attain  this  end,  urged 
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by  impatience  under  her  present  situation,  she  was 
ready  to  make  to  the  faction  of  the  king  many^ 
concessions.  The  aim  of  the  regent,  who  had 
no  thoughts  of  coming  to  a  composition  with 
Mary,  was  to  obtain  for  his  party  the  protection 
of  England.  The  projects  of  Elizabeth  were 
more  various  and  more  difficult  to  fathom.  Thc- 
intenticm  of  the  conference,  she  pretended,  wa«* 
to  remove  from  the  character  of  Mary  those  im- 
putations which  stained  her  honour,  and  respect- 
ing which  she  affected  great  concern.  While  she 
eluded  the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
embassadors  in  behalf  of  the  fugitive  queen,  she 
contrived  to  divert  her  anxiety  by  repeated  pro- 
mises of  assistance,  whenever  she  could  espouse' 
her  cause  without  disgrace  to  lierself.  But,  under 
this  mask  of  friendship  and  generosity,  she  che- 
rished sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  In 
the  expectation  that  the  regent  would  accuse 
Mary  as,  an  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  hus* 
band,  she  gave  him  every  encouragement,  with- 
out violating  appearances,  to  adopt  so  desperate  a 
uieasure.  Nor  was  she  unprepared  for  the  issue  : 
should  the  charge  appear  to  be  well  founded,  she 
had  determined  to  pronounce  Maty  unworthy  of 
a  crown ;  and  to  declare, '  that  she  could  not 
burthen  her  conscience  by  the  guilt  of  restoring 
her  to  her  kingdom.     If,  on  the- contrary,  the  evi- 
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dence  of  her  accusers  should  not  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  she  designed  to  set  on  foot  a 
treaty  for  her  restoration,  but  with  such  condi- 
tions as  should  render  her  the  slave  of  her  own 
subjects,  and  the  dependant  of  England.  Nor  did 
Ae  forget  that  it  remained  in  her  power  to  pro- 
tract the  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it 
in  entanglements  and  perplexities. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  conference^ 
which  was  opened  with  much  solemnity  (Octo- 
ber Sth),  it  appeared  to  be  the  design  of  Elizabeth 
to  inflame  rather  than  extinguish  the  animosity  of 
the  parties.  No  efForts  of  conciliation  were  made, 
nor  any  concession  demanded  on  either  side* 
The  commissioners  of  Mary,  in  their  complaint 
preferred  against  their  adversaries,  were  allowed 
to  use  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  and  to  de- 
mand such  a  speedy  and  effectual  redress,  as  the 
justice  of  one  sovereign  owed  to  another.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  was  expected  that  the  regent  would  have 
brought  forward  his  charge  against  the  queen, 
as  being  an  accessary  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  he  would  have  entered  into  the 
circumstances  and  evidence  of  the  crime  :  but  far 
from  accusing  Mary,  he  even  answered  not  the 
complaints  urged  against  himself.  He  discovered 
a  reluctance  to  the  office  imposed  upon  him,  and 
started  many  scruples  and  doubts^  of  which  he 
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demanded  the  solution  from  Elizabeth  herself.  The 
English  commissioners,  and  his  own  associates, 
were  equally  surprised  at  this  reserve:  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  depended  on  his  substantiating 
the  charge  against  the  queen,  respecting  whom  he 
had  hitherto  discovered  but  little  delicacy  or  forbear- 
ance. This  mystery  was  sufficiently  elucidated  by  a 
secret  negociation  which  was  carrying  on  at  York. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  and  * 
popular  nobleman  in  England,  had  already  formed 
a  project  of  a  maniage  with  the  queen  of  ScotSy 
whom  he  was  desirous  to  save  from  the  himiilia- 
tion  which  threatened  her,  and  which  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  her  claims  on  the  English 
succession.  With  this  view,  he  had  applied  to 
Maitland,  to  whom,  with  a  compliment  to  his  re- 
puted wisdom,  he  expressed  his  astonishment^ 
that  he  should  concur  with  the  regent  in  a  mea-* 
sure  so  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
country ;  that  they  should  submit  the  transactions 
of  their  nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreignejs ;  and 
expose  the  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which  they 
were  equally  bound  in  policy  and  in  honour  to 
conceal.  The  sentiments  of  Maitland  differed  not 
from  those  of  the  duke,  nor  did  he  find  it  difficult 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him^ 
with  truth,  that  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country-* 
men  from  the  step  they  were  about  to  takcji  an^ 
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that  he  would .  still,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power* 
persist  in  that  endeavoun  Thus  encouraged* 
Norfolk  addressed  himself  to  the  regent,  to  whom 
he  repeated  and  enforced  the  same  argumenti 
while  he  warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  h^ 
was  about  to  expose  himself.  Should  Mary,  he 
observed,  ever  recover  any  degree  of  power*  she. 
could  never  forgive  the.  infamy  of  the  transaction* 
dnd  his  destruction  must  be  inevitable.  Nor  could 
Elizabeth  screen  him  from  her  just  resentment  b j 
a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct ;  since*  what* 
ever  evidence  he  might  produce  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen,  she  was  determined  not  to  give  a  definitive 
sentence.  Let  him  demand  that  the  business 
should  be  brought  to  a  decision,  immediately  after 
the  proof  was  produced,  and  he  would  be  Sullj 
convinced  of  her  insidious  intentions*  The  truth 
of  these  remonstrances*  and  the  candour  with 
which  they  were  made,  forcibly  impressed  the 
nund  of  the  regent :  the  impression  was  strength* 
ened  by  daily  assurances  of  the  willingness  of 
Mary  to  forgive  his  ofiences  against  h^*  on  con* 
4ition  that  he  should  abstain  from  this  odious  mw 
futation ;  with  menaced  should  he  pursue  «  con* 
trary  conduct.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  resolvefV 
Jbefore  he  should  proceed*  to  try  the  esf^mc 
suggested  by  the  duke* 
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'  He  demanded,  therefore,  to  be  informed,  whc- 
•ther  the  English  commissioners  were  empowered, 
by  a  judicial  act,  to  -declare  the  queen  guilty ; 
whether  they  would  engage  to  pass  sentence  with- 
out delay;  whether  Mary  should  be  kept  under 
Such  constraint,  as  should  prevent  her  from  di§* 
turbing  -  the  government  in  Scotland  ;  and  whe- 
ther Elizabeth  would  engage,  should  she  approve 
of  their  proceedings,  to  protect  in  future  the 
party  of  the  king  ?  These  demands,  signed  by 
himself  alone,  were  communicated  only  to  Mait- 
iand  and  Melvil.  Natural  as  was  the  solicitude 
of  the  regent,  Elizabeth  seemed  not  to  have  fore- 
seen the  objection,  nor  had  «she  empowered  her 
commissioners  to  give  the  requested  satisfaction.  ^ 
It  became  necessary  'to  transmit  the  articles  to 
^herself,  when  Norfolk  endeavoured  to  impress 
their  importance  on  her  mind.  'Think  not,* 
said  he,  *  the  Scots  over-scrupulous-^— the  game 
they  play  is  deep  ;  their  estates,  their  Jives,  their 
Honours,  are  at  stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own  power 
to  be  recociciled  to  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her 
irrecoverably  ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  con^ 
sequence,  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not 
excessive.' 

-  The  regent,  while  the  English  commissioGers 
^waited  for  fuller  instructions,  gave  in  an  answer 
to  the  complaint  of  ths  Scottish  queen  in  terms  • 
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Conformable  to  the  system  he  had  adopted.  No 
insinuation  was  given  respecting  the  murder  of 
Damty ;  the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with  Both- 
well  was  only  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  having 
taken  up  arms  to  dissolve  it ;  nor  even  on  this 
subject  was  more  said  than  what  self-defence  ren« 
idered  absolutely  necessary.  The  commissioners 
-of  the  queen  failed  not  to  reply :  but,  while  the 
article  of  the  murder  remained  untouched,  these 
<listant  skirmishes  were  followed  by  no  conse* 
-ijuences. 

By  the  necieseity  df  consulting  Elizabeth  upon 
^very  difficulty  that  occutred,  and  the  distance 
i>etween  York  and  London,  much  time  was  nc- 
•cessarily  consumed.  The  negociation  of  Norfolk 
widi  the  regent,  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  the 
views  of  the  English  queen,  and  suppressed  the 
discoveries  of  which  she  had  been  in  expectation^ 
.could  scarcely  escape  her  sagacity  and  penetration : 
she  therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  conferences 
^o  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
•  more  worthy  of  confidence.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Mary  and  the  regent  were  brought  to 
"approve  of  this  change  in  the  plan.  The  advan- 
tage of  th^  commissioners  of  the  farmer  had  been 
manifest,  and  striking,  during  the  conferences  at 
York.    The  participation  of  Mary  in  the  crime  of 
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the  king's  murder,  could  only  justify  the  pfoceed- 
ings  of  her  subjects :  while,  therefore,  this  cir- 
cumstance was  industriously  kept  back,  her  cause 
could  not  but  acquire  strength.  At  Westminster 
she  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages, 
of  which  Elizabeth  was  resolved,  to  deprive  her* 
For  diis  purpose,  she  deliberated  with  anxiety  how 
she  might  best  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  re* 
gent.  The  promises  by  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  allure  him  could  scarcely  be  concealed 
from  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  she  therefore  de- 
termined to  guard  more  narrowly.  Lord  Scroope, 
in  whose  charge  she  at  present  resided,  was  bro- 
ther-in-law to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  alone  have  inclined  Elizabeth 
to  remove  her.  Mary  was  accordingly  carried 
to  Tuthbury  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury* 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  expressed  by 
the  Scottish  queen,  at  seeing  her  cause  more  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  not 
without  distrust  respecting  this  second  conference. 
Her  in8tructions^to  her  commissioners  were  so 
framed,  as,  should  her  subjects  be  induced  to  ex- 
hibit a  charge  against  her,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
cf  replying  to  their  accusations.  A  mortifying 
^ircum'stanci  confirmed  her  apprehensions.  The 
regenti   on  his  arrival  in  London^  was  inune* 
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diatelf  adn\itted  into  the  presence  of  Eltzabetht 
from  whom  he  received  a  cordial  and  respectful 
reception.  Mary,  under  the  first  impulse  of  her 
feelings  at  this  conduct,  which  she  justly  consider* 
cd  as  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  wrote  to  her  com<» 
missioners,  and  ordered  them  to  complain  in  thit 
presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and  before  the  em-» 
bassadors  of  foreign  powers,  of  the  treatment  she 
had  experienced,  and  the  further  injuries  which  she 
had  cause  to  dread.  While  she  languished  in  cap- 
tivity, and  laboured  under  every  .  disadvantage^ 
her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access  to  the. 
queen,  and  encouraged  to  prefer  their  accusation^ 
9gainst  her.  Thus  circumstanced,  she  once  more 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Eliza* 
beth,  and  declared,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  that  she 
retracted  the  consent  given  to  the  conference  at 
Westminster,  and  protested  that  she  should  hold 
as  null  and  invalid  every  thing  which  should  be 
there  transacted. 

Whether  the  commissioners  of  Mary  recdved 
not  this  letter  in  due  time,  or  whether  they  su£* 
iered  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  the  professions 
of  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  they  gave  their  con* 
sent  that  the  conference  should  be  opened,  No- 
vember 25th. 

;    Sir  Nicholas  Qacon,  with  the  earls  of  Arundel 
»  3 
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and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton  and  sir  William  Cecily 
were  added  by  the  queen  of  England  to  her  com- 
missioners, when  the  difficulties,  which  had  at 
York  obstructed  their  proceedings,  appeared  no 
longer  to  exist.  To  the  demand  of  the  regent  a' 
satisfactory  answer  was^  given;  his  negociation 
with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Elizabeth^ 
on  whom  his  personal  safety,  and  die  continuance 
of  his  power,  entirely  depended.  By  favouring 
Mary,  she  might  ruin  him  at  any  time;  nor  would 
it  have  been  difficult  for  her^  even  without  restor-^ 
ing  the  queen,  to  deprive  him  of  the  supremo 
direction  of  the  state.  Thus  tempted,  and  thus* 
urged,  the  scruples  of  the  regent  were  vanquished^ 
and  he  at  length  determined  to  become  the  ac- 
^cuderof  the  queen.  To -lessen  the  disgrace  of 
the  transaction,  he  affected  a  reluctance  to  the. task 
he  undertook ;  his  party,  he  declared,  had  long 
submitted^to  the  most  injurious  imputations  rather 
than  expose  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  the  guilt  of 
their  sovereign,  till,  forced  by  the  importunities 
and  insolence  of  the  adverse  faction,  self- defence 
at  length  compelled  them  to  come  forwards 
Notwithstanding  the  decent  covering,  which  these 
pretences  afibrded,  no  liberty  of  choice  had  been 
left  to  the  regent :  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  a&irsx  compelled  him  to.the 
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alternative  either  of  owning  himself  a  rebel,  or  of 
throwing  on  Mary  the  charge  of  murder. 

This  accusation  was  conceived  in  strong  terms. 
The  queen  of  Scots  was  not  only,  said  to  have 
consented  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  but  toi 
have  been  an  accessory  to  its  contrivance  and  exe-^ 
cution.  She  was  also  charged  with  having  shel- 
tered Both  well  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  with 
designs  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  prince  her  son, 
and  projects  which  went  to  the  subversion  of  tho 
liberties  of  the  nation.  In  confirmation  of  these 
accusations,  ample  >  evidence  was  offered  by  the 
regent. 

On  the  next  meeting  of  the  corpmissioners, 
November  29th,  the  earl  of  Lenox  presented 
himself  before  them,  imploring  the  justice  of  Eli- 
zabeth against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he 
charged  upon  oath  with  the  murder  of  his  son.. 
This  opportune  appearance  is  not  to  be  imputed 
t&'Chance:  Elizabeth  spared  no  effort  that  should 
tend  to  criminate  her  unhappy  victim- 

The  commissioners  of  Mary,  surprised  and  in^ 
dignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  regent,  demanded^, 
in  compliance  with  an  article  in  their  instruc- 
tions, to  be  allowed  an  audience  of  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  renewed  the  request  of  their  mistress 
for  a  personal  interview ;  and  protested,  should  it 
'4 
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be  denied  to  her,  against  all-  future  proce^ings. 
ITiey  also,  before  their  introduction  to  Elizabeth, 
acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  mis* 
tress  had,  from  the  beginning,  wished  to  efiect 
an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences 
between  herself  and  her  subjects,  so,  notwith- 
standing the  audacity  and  turpitude  of  the  re- 
gent,  she  was  still  solicitous  for  such  a  termi- 
nation. 

In  reply,  Elizabeth  informed  the  ^commission- 
ers,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable  to 
Mary,  in  the  present  juncture  of  her  afiairs,  than 
such  a  procedure,  which  would  wear  th<e  appear- 
ance of  having  huddled  up  the  affair  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  discoveries ;  nor  was  it 
possible  that  she  could  be  admitted  into  her  pr6>- 
senccp  while  she  laboured  under  the  infamy  of  a 
public  accusation. 

On  this  repulse  the  commissioners  withdrew. 
But  the  purpose  of  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  com- 
plete: while  Mary  declined  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  the  regent,  the  proofs,  which  he  pretended  to 
hold  in  his  hands,  could  not  with  propriety  be 
produced.  The  project  of  Elizabeth  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  was  in  entire  consistency  with  the 
rest  of  her  conduct.  She  commanded  her  com- 
missioners to  'testify  to  the  regent,  her  indigna- 
jtipn  at  his  presumption  in  throwing  on  his  sove* 
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reign  the  imputation  of  a  vile  and  odious  crime : 
-when  he,  as  she  foresaw,  to  deprecate  her  wrat}), 
ofiered  to  convince  her  of  the  foundation  of  his 
c;|iarge.  For  this  purpose,  the  acts  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  in  confirmation  of  the  regent's 
authority,  the  resignation  extorted  from  the  queen^ 
the  confessions*  of  the  persons  executed  for  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  the  fatal  casket  of  let- 
ters, addressed  to  Both  well,  and  said  to  be  vnritten 
by  Mary,  were  produced,  and  delivered  to  the 
English  commissioners.  When  in  possession  of 
these  documents,  the  style  of  Elizabeth  to  her 
prisoner  was  wholly  changed.  As  if  convinced  of 
the  certainty  of  her  guilt,  she  blamed  her  for 
forbearing  to  vindicate  herself  from  an  accusatioii 
which  could  not  be  left  unanswered  without  in- 
jury to  her  character ;  while  she  plainly  hinted^ 
that,  unless  the  imputation  should  be  removed,  she 
must  hope  for  no  change  in  her  present  situation. 
By  such  an  intimation,  she  thought  to  intimi** 
date  Mary,  to  force  h^r  to  confirm  her  resigna?* 
tion  to  the  «rown,  to  ratify  the  authority  of 
Murray,  tQ  consent  to  accept  her  protection^. 


^  These  confessions  do  not  certainly  appeac  ty^involT&T 
the  guilt  of  Mary. 
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and  to  re^dfe,  with  her  son,  in  England.  In: 
support  of  this  plan,  which  she  proposed  both  to 
Mary  and  her  commissioners,  she  omitted  no  ar^ 
gument  nor  artifice  by  which  it  might  be  enforced^ 
and  recommended.  The  captive  queen,  who  per- 
ceired  the  stroke  aimed  at  her  reputation,  her  pre- 
tensions, and  even  at  her  personal  safety,  rejected 
it  with  indignation.  **  Death,"  said  she,  **  is  less 
dreadful  dian  a  step  so  ignominious.  Rather  than 
give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the  crovm  which 
descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will  part 
with  life :  but  the  last  words  I  utter  shall  be  those 
of  a  queen  of  Scotland." 

But  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  imputa- 
tions which  tarnished  her  fame,  she  empowered* 
her  commissioners,  though  thecoriference  was  now 
dissolved^  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations  o£ 
her  enemies,  in  which^  in  strong  t^rms,  she  de- 
nied the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and  recrimi- 
nated on  the  adverse  party,  by  declaring,  that  it 
was  to  themselves  that  the  murder  of  the  king- 
was  to  be  attributed.  Murray  and  his  associates 
asserted  their  innocence  with  warmth.  Mary 
continued  to  insist  on  a  personal  interview  with 
the  que«i,  and  Elizabeth  to  urge  her  to  the  vin>- 
aicatibtt  of  her  honouri 

The  regent  became  impatient  of  his  detentioa 
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in  England,  his  adversaries,  in  his  absence,  having 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  commotions.  Before  he  set 
out  on  his^  return,  he  was  summoned  to  the  privy- 
council,  to  receive  from^  Elizabeth  her  final  sentir 
ments.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  informed  by 
Cecil  (in  the  name  of  his  mistress)  nothing  had  been 
objected  to  his  conduct,  which  she  could  deem  de- 
trimental to  his  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  his 
duty ;  nor,  on  the  other,  had  he  produced  any 
thing  against  his  sovereign,  on  which  she  could 
found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  actions;  she 
had,  for  these  reasons,  left  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  found 
Aem^.  The  commissioners  of  Mary  were  disr 
missed  in  a  similar  manner.     December  24th. 

This  conclusion  of  an  affair  which  had,  fot 
upwards  of  four  months,  eng^rossed  the  attention 
of  both  nations,  cannot  but  appear,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  equally  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  ; 
but  the  future  conduct  of  Elizabeth  rendered  her 
purposes  apparent;  The  neutrality  which  she' 
professed  existed  only  in  words.  She  supplied 
the  regent,  before  his  departure,  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  support 
the  party  of  the  young  king.  The  behaviour 
of  Mary  strengthened  her  in  this  resolution.  In- 
censed at  the  duplicity  with  which  she'had  been 
treated,  and  despairing  of  any  real  succour  frpm 
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Elizabeth)  she  eodeavoured  to  rouse  her  own 
adherents  in  Scotland^  by  imputing  to  Murray, 
and  to  the  queen  of  England,  designs  which 
could  not  fail  to  incense  every  Scotchman.  She 
pretended,  that  the  prince  was  to  be  conveyed 
by  Murray  into  England,  to  which  the  places  of 
greatest  strength  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  sur- 
tendered,  and  that  the  dependence  of  the  Scottidhi 
lofon  the  English  nation  was  to  be  acknowledged* 
Also  that,  in  return  for  these  services,  Murray 
was  tp  be  declared  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Scodand,  while  the  English  succession  was 
to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Hart- 
ford, who  had  engaged  to  espouse  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Cecil.  These  reports  were  cirqulated 
widely  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  who  per* 
ceived  their  tendency,  and  whose  aversion  to 
Mary  they  could  not  £ail  to  increase,  hboured  to 
^Kvent  their  eflFects  by  a  counter  proclamation* 

On  the  return  of  the  regent  to  Scotland,  which 
had  remained  tranquil  during  his  absence,  the 
suspended  rage  of  the  queen's  faction  threatened 
to  break  out  anew,  and  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
die  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  They  were  encou- 
raged to  resistance  by  the  appearance  of  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  a  leader  whose  high  quality 
entitled  him  to  authority>  who  had  for  some 
years  past  resided  in  France,  by  the  court  of  which 
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he  was  now  sent  o?er.  He  had,  in  England,  beeu 
iilYested  by  Mary  with  the  dignity  of  her  lieu- 
tenant-general in  Scotland,  together  with  the  title 
of  her  adopted  £ither.  But  the  regent,  without 
giving  the  duke  time  to  regulate  his  proceedings, 
hastily  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  marched 
,to  Glasgow.  By  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  his 
movements,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  his  ad- 
versaries were  broken,  and  the  duke  compelled  to 
come  to  an  accommodation,  at  the  peril  of  the 
destruction  of  his  vassals  and  estates* 

In  this  treaty  Argyll  and  Huntley  refused  to 
be  included.  The  aflFairs  of  the  captive  queen, 
in  whose  favour  an  intrigue  was  carrying  on  in 
England,  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect,  and  to 
open  a  prospect  of  her  return  to  her  kingdom* 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  French  king  over 
the  huguenots,  promised  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  France,  and  tq  enable  it  to  afibrd  to  Mary  its 
protection*  Influenced  by  these  circumstances 
the  duke  began  to  waver,  and  exhibit  marks  of 
irresolution,  as  if  desirous  to  evade  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  treaty.  The  regent,  who  saw 
the  danger  which  menaced  him,  instantly  adopted 
a  bold  resolution.  By  his  order,  Chatelherault 
was  seized  in  his  ,own  house  at  Edinburgh,  wiu* 
ther  he  had  come  to  attend  the  convention,  and 
committed)  with  lord  Uerxiesi  a  prisoner  to  the 
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castle.  By  this  blow,  audacious  as  unexpected, 
bis  party  was. wholly  dispirited.  Argyll  submit- 
ted, to  the  king,  and,  on  easy  terms,  nrade  hi6 
peace  with  the  regent ;  while  Huntley,  thus  left 
to  stand  alone,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
'  arms  (April  16th^  1569).  Lord  Boyd,  soon  after 
these  evcntsj  returning  into  Scotland,  brought 
with  him  letters  from  the  two  queens,  for  the 
consideration  of  which  a  convention  was  held  at 
Perth.  Three  different  proposals  were  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Elizabeth:  either  that  Mary 
should  be  restored  to  her  former  authority  ;  that 
she  should  be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  her 
fion ;  or  be  allowed  in  some  decent  retreat  to  reside 
in  Scotland,  without  any  share  in  the  administrat* 
tion  of  affairs.  These  overtures  had  been  extort*- 
ed  by  the  importunity  of  Fenelop,  the  embas- 
sador from  France.  The  two  former  of  these 
propositions,  as  foreseen  by  Elizabeth,  were  im^ 
mediately  rejected  v  while,  respecting  the  latter, 
many  delays  and  difficulties  must  of  necessity 
intervene. 

In  the  letter  of  Mary,  she  demanded  that 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by 
proper  judges,  and,  if  found  invalid,  should,  by 
a  legal  sentence,  be  dissolved.  The  dissolution  of 
these  nuptials,^  the  source  of  all  her  calamities, 
could  only  heal  the  wounds  of  her  reputation^  and 
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repair  the  injuries  she-had  sustained :  but  the  con- 
vention, who  chose  to  impute  to  other  motives  her 
wish  for  a  divorce^  thought  proper  to  reject  hep 
Tequesti 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  the  object  of  the  intrigues  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  scheme  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Mait- 
land,  and  communicated  by  him,  during  the  con- 
ference at  York,  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the 
bishop  of  Ross.  A  project  so  flattering  to  his 
ambition,  readily  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
former;  while  the  latter  perceived  in  it  a  probable 
device  for  restoring  his  mistress  to  prosperity  and 
power.  Nor  did  Murray,  who  held  a  correspond* 
cnce  with  Norfolk,  by  the  means  of  his  sister^r 
lady  Scroope,  shew  any  aversion  from  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  By  the  removal  of  the  conference 
to  Westminster,  the  intrigue  had  been  suspended, 
but  not  broken  off.  Maitland  and  Ross  still 
prompted  the  duke,  whom  they  served  as  agents  j 
while  many  letters  were  exchanged  between  Nor« 
folk  and  the  queen. 

To  deceive  Elizabeth,  and,  by  an  appearance  of 
candour,  to  remove  her  suspicions,  the  duke  com- 
plained to  her  of  the  rumour  respecting  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Scottish  queen,  which  he  disclaim<« 
cd  as  a  groundless  calumny.  In  this  negociation, 
wliich  was  renewed  witli  greater  activity,  several 
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new  associates  were  admitted^  among  whom 
was  the  regent  himself,  then  on  the  point  of  de» 
parting  for  Scotland*  The  influence  of  the  duke 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England  was  extensive 
and  great.  The  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland!  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of 
the  North,  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  regent 
for  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  by  which  he  also 
gave  offence  to  Norfolk.  In  the  view  of  procur- 
ing for  himself  a  safe  retreat^  he  apologised  to 
the  duke  for  his  past  conduct,  insinuated  his 
approbation  of  the  projected  marriage,  and  his 
intention  of  concurring  in  so  deniable  an  event. 
Norfolk,  rendered  credulous  by  the  eagerness  of 
his  wishes,  fell  into  the  snare  spread  for  him. 
He  wrote  to  the  two  earls  to  suffer  Murray  to 
pass  unhurt,  and  protected  him  by  his  influence 
from  every  hostile  design. 

Elated  with  his  success  in  having  gained  over 
the  regent,  the  duke  next  essayed  his  power 
among  the  English  nobles,  whom  he  sought  to 
draw  over  to  his  party.  The  nation,  despairing 
of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  whose  jealousy 
kept  undecided  the  question  of  the  succession, 
and  affected  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
dissensions  had  deluged  the  kingdom  with  bloodj 
dreaded  the  idea  of  a  disputed  title.    The  right 
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of  ,the  Scottish  queen  to  the  succession  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged :  by  espousing  a  foreigner  or 
a  papist  she  might  endanger  the  liberty  and  the 
religion  of  the  country :  while  her  marriage  with 
an  Englishmanj  and  a  zealous  protestant,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  beloved  among  the  nobles^ 
appeared  an  efFectual  remedy  against  the  evils  ap- 
prehended.     Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
the  majority  of  the  nobles  gave  their  direct,  or 
tacit,  approbation  to  the  views  of  the  duke.   To  a 
letter  written  by  Leicester,  addressed  to  Mary, 
and    recommending  the    alliance,   the  ^arh   of 
Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  lord  Lum- 
ley,  subscribed  their  names.     It  was  however  in- 
sisted, as  a  preliminary,  that  nothing  should  be 
attempted  against  Elizabeth  or  her  posterity ;  that 
a  league  offensive  and  defensive  should  be  formed 
between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  that  the  present  re- 
ligious establishment  in  .Scotland  should  be  con- 
firmed ;  and  that  Mary  should  receive  into  her 
favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  appeared  inarms 
against  her.     On  her  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  ratification  of  these  articles,  it  was  engaged, 
that  the  English  nobles  should  restore  her  imme- 
diately to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  and  secure 
to  bcr  in  reversion  the  crown  of  England.    These 
proposals,  excepting  the  second,  with  regard  to 
which  the  demanded  time  to  consult  the  king  o£ 
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France,  met  with  a  ready  acquiescence  from  thef 
Scottish  queen. 

This  negociation  was  carefully  preserved  fronr 
the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  whose  approbation  of 
the  measures  proposed  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed :  yet,  as  nothing  was  to  be  concluded  without 
her  consent^  the  confederacy  believed  themselves 
to  have  preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance. 
While  the  inferior  associates  were  thus  beguiled^ 
the  conductors  of  the  intrigue  extended  their 
views.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  Mary 
appeared  sure  and  present,  and  the  engagements 
she  bound"  heraelf  to  observe  both  uncertain  and 
distant.  The  tings  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
whom  the  scheme  had  been  early  communicated^ 
had  given  to  it  their  approbation.  To  a  combina- 
tion so  strong  and  powerful,  it  was  hoped  that 
Elizabeth  would  find  it  necessary  to  yields  In  - 
confidence  of  success,  a  plan  was  even  concerted 
for  the  rescue  of  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
keepers.  But  Norfolk,  who  feared  lestj  in  th©. 
recovery  of  her  liberty,  her  sentiments  in  hi* 
favour  might  suffer  a  change,  earnestly  dissuaded 
his  associates  from  the  attempt. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs j  when  I6r4 
Boyd  arrived  in  Scotland.  Beside  the  lettew> 
publicly  produced,  he  was  the  bearer  of  others^ 
written  In  cyphers,  from-  Norfolk-  and  Throg* 
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morton  to  the  regent  and  Maitland.  These,  full 
o£  the  most  sanguine  hopesi  briefly  narrated  all 
that  had  been  done.  Every  preliminary  appeared 
to  have  been  adjusted ;  nothing  seemed  wanting 
to  the  scheme  biit  the  concluding  ceremony^ 
which  it  depended  on  the  regent  to  hasten  by 
procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce.  This^  expecta- 
tion was  founded  on  the  promise  made  to  Nor- 
folk by  Murray,  whose  situation  had,  since  that 
period,  become  greatly  changed. 

He  perceived  in  the  success  of  the  duke,  the 
certain  downfal  of  his  own  power;  nor  could  he 
reasonably  expect  from  the  queen,  the  author  of 
whose  misfortunes  he  had  principally  been,  to 
find  either  favour- or  impunity.  Thus  circum? 
stanced)  he  withheld  the  consent  demanded  ;  a 
refusal  by  which  some  delay  was  necessarily  oc-» 
casioned.  A  ccmtract  of  marriage  between  Nor- 
folk and  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  signed  and 
intrusted  to  thfe  embassador  of  France. 

A  secret  confided  to  so  many  persons  could 
not  remain  long  concealed.  That  Elizabeth 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  what  was 
passing,  was  more  particularly  the  interest  of 
the  regent%  Whispers  and  rumours  spread 
through  the  court.  The  duke  was  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  warned  to 
lay  aside  hi^  dangerous  schemes.     Leicesterj  a. 
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short  time  afterwards,  fully  reirealed  to  Elizabeth 
the  whole  transaction.  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
Lumley,  and  Throgmorton,  ,wert  examined  and 
confined.  Mary  was  more  strictly  guarded,  while 
Plastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  protended  to 
dispute  with  her  the  title  to  the  succession,  be- 
ing joined  in  commission  with  Shrewsbury,  ren- 
dered her  captivity  more  rigorous  and  intolerable. 
The  regent,  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of 
Elizabeth,  put  into  her  hands  the  letters  of  the 
duke.  Norfolk  retired  first  to  Howard-house, 
whence,  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
privy-council,  he  fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk* 
Discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  associates,  unpre-» 
pa^d  for  rebellion,  and  coldly  received  by  his 
friends,  after  hesitating  some  days,  he  thought; 
fit  to  comply  with  a  second  summons*  and  re- 
paired to  Windsor*  Having  been  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  detained  there  six  months,  he 
was  at  length  liberated,  on  his  humble  submis* 
^ion  to  the  queen,  promise  of  future  allegiance, 
and  of  renouncing  all  farther  corrrespondence 
with  Mary. 

During  these  transactions,   the   party  of   the 
queen  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Maitland  was  the 
soul,    had   indulged    the  most  sanguine  hopes.  . 
He  had  seduced  from  the  regent  several  of  his 
ibrmer  associates,  among  whom  were  Ktrkaldy 
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and  lord  Home.  Murray,  dreading  his  actiVity 
and  zeal,  and  irritated  by  the  intrigues  which  he 
^Kras  perpetually  fomenting,  laid  a  train  for  his 
destruction,  by  employing  one  of  his  creatures  to 
accuse  him  of  having  been  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  the  late  king.  Under  this  pretence, 
he  was  carried'  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  with  a 
design  that  he  should  take  his  trial.  1  he  friend- 
ship of  Kirkaldy,  governor  of  the  castle,  saved 
him  from  the  perils  by  which  h^  was  beset: 
pretending  a  warrant  from  the  regent,  he  rescued 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  cpnfided,  and,  having  conducted  him  to  the 
castle,  put  it  under  his  command.  By  the  loss 
t^f  this  important  place,  and  the  defection  of 
Kirkaldy,  a  man  eminent  for  his  military  talents, 
the  regent  was  brought  into  disrepute ;  for  which, 
however,  the  success  of  Elizabeth,  his  ally,  fully 
compensated. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  intrigue  for  restoring 
the  Scottish  queen,  an  attempt  was  made  by  her 
iriends  to  liberate  her  by  force  of  armsj  an  en- 
terprise that- proved  not  more  successful.  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
more  distinguished  for  their  rank  than  their  per- 
sonal merit,  attached  to  the  Romish  religion,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  court,  had,  since  Mary's  ar- 
rival in  England^  warmly  espoused  her  cause. 
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Having  contrived  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  her 
keepers^  they  held  with  her  a  close  correspond- 
ence, and  communicated  to  her  all  tkeir  designs. 
The  liberty  of  the  captive  queen  was  not  their 
sole  object ;  neither,  though  acquainted  with  the 
plans  of  Norfolk,  did  the  caution  of  his  proceed* 
ings  accord  with  the  ardour  and  extent  of  their 
purposes.  They  possessed  in  the  North  large 
estates^  and  an  hereditary  influence  over  the  in- 
habitants. Their  aim  was  to  bring  about,  with  a 
change  of  religion,  a  revolution  in  the  govern* 
tnent  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end  .they  h,ad 
-solicited  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
avowed  and  bigottcd  patron  of  the  papal  church. 
Philip,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  involving  Eng- 
land in  civil  war,  gave  his  promise  to  the  earls  of 
money  and  troops,  whenever  they  would  take  the 
iieldwith  their  forces,  surprise  anyplace  of  strength, 
or  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots.  Even  the  ports 
had  been  sounded  where  a  landing  could  be  best 
effected  5  while,  under  commercial  pretences,  an 
able  officer  was  dispatched  into  England,  that  the 
rebels  might  be  sure  of  alcadcrof  experience.  In 
the  conduct  of  -this  project,  frequent  messages 
and  meetings  passed  between  the  two  earls; 
circumstances  which  were  faithfully  reported  to 
Elrzabeth.  Unconscious  of  their  real  purpose, 
and  suspecting  merely   a  connectio  with  then 
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r^bhemes  6£  Norfolk)  she  summoned  the  earls  to 
sippear  in  her  presence.     Upon  their  hesitation 
to   obey  the  call,  a  second  was  issued  still  more 
|)€remptory.     Aware  of  their  designs^  and  dread- 
ing a  discovery,,  the  earls  believed  that  no  alter- 
native remained :  instantly .  setting  up  then*  stand- 
ard, they  prepared,  by  alleging  their  motives,  to 
justify  their  rebellion.     The  re- establishment  of 
the  catholic  religion^    the  settling  the  order  of 
succession  J  and  the  defehce  of  the  ancient  nobility; 
were  the  pleas  they  urged,  in  defence  of  their 
conduct.      From  among  the  lower  ranks  num- 
J>ers  .flocked  to   them  ;    but  the  leaders  wanted 
-capacity   to  -render  their  enterprise   formidable. 
The  prude.nce  and  vigilance  displayed  by  Eliza- 
heth  on  this,  occasion,  was  equalled  only  by  the 
ardour  with  which  she  was  served.     Mary,  on  the 
first  rumour  of  what  was  passing,  was  removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  which  to  be  taken  would 
require   a*  regular   siege.      A   detachment  from 
^mong  the  insurgents  -sent  to  rescue  her,  returned 
without  having  effected  their  purpose.     As  the 
-troops  of  the  queen,   assembled  from  different 
parts   of   the,  kingdom,    advanced   to   meet  the 
rebels,  they  retired  from  .before  them.     In  these 
retreat^  their  spirits  sunk  as  their  numbers  gra- 
dually melted  away.     Despair,  and  uncertainty 
whither  to  fly,  ke^t  for  a   time  a   small  body 
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among  the  mountains,  who  were  at  length 
obliged  to  disperse.  The  two  chiefs,  with  the 
countess  of  Northumberland,  took  refuge  on  the 
Scottish  borders,  wher6  they  wandered  some  days 
in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  till,  plundered  by 
banditti,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the  season  % 
they  were  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Westmoreland,  having-  been  concealed  by  some 
friends,  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Nether* 
lands;  while  Northumberland  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  regent,  who  had  advanced  with  some  troops 
towards  the  borders. 

Elizabeth.at  length  became  wearyx>f  her  dan- 
gerous captive,  whose  detention  formed  a  pretence 
for  perpetual  cabals.  She  determined,  therefore, 
to  resign  her  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  whose 
interest  was  so  nearly  involved  in  her  security. 
A  negociation  for  this  purpose  was  commenced, 
and  carried  to  some  length,  when  it  was  disco* 
vered  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
who,  joined  by  the  French  and  Spanish  embas* 
sadors,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  the  infamy 
of  the  act.  An  acddent,  in  the  mean  time,  for 
ever  prevented  a  revival  of  the  plan.  The  regent 
fell  a  victim  to  private  resentment,  by  the  rage  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  mortally  offended,  who-  as- 
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iassinated  him  at  Linlithgaw,  in  his  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  His  administration  had 
been  popular ;  he  had  dispensed  justice  with  im* 
partiality,  repressed  with  courage  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  borderers,  and  established  tranquillity 
in  the  country.  He  was  long  remembered  among 
the  commons  by  the  title  of  the  Good  Regent. 

The  party  of  the  king  was  by  this  unexpected 
blow  filled  with  consternation,  nor  was  Elizabeth 
less  •  affected ;  while  the  adherents  of  Mary,  to 
whom  the, assassin  fled,  receiyed  him  with  joy  and 
triumph.  By  their  indecent  exultations  they  drew- 
upon  themselves  suspicions  of  having  been  acces- 
sary to  the  murder.  On  the  day  succeeding  to 
the  catastrophe,  Scott  and  Ker,  two  zealous 
friends  of  the,  queen,  entered  England  in  arms^ 
and  plundered  and  burnt  the  surrounding  country. 

During  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  death 
of  Murray,  every  species  of  irregularity  was 
practised  with  impunity.  To  restrain  these  evils^ 
a  convention  of  the  nobles  assembled  theniselvef 
to  deliberate  respecting  a  successor  to  the  regent. 
The  adherents  of  the  queen  refused  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  protested  against  its  proceed- 
ings. The  faction  of  the  king  were  also  divided 
in  their  opinions.  Maitland,  who  had  been 
liberated  by  Kifkaldy,  laboured  t©  bring  about 
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la  coalition  i>etween  the  parties,  and  proposed 
to  admit  the  queen,  jointly  with  her  son,  to  a 
^diare  in  the  government.     Elizabeth,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  adhering  to  her  ancient  system,  sought 
^to  perpetuate  disorder  aiid  animosity,  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  factions  by  which  the  kingdom  was  torn. 
The  conventaon  broke  up  without  any  decision, 
anda  new  meetings  to  which  all  parties  were  in- 
•irited,  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  May  (1570). 
'^aitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  were  most  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  heal  the  wounds  of  their 
'Ueeding  country,   and  who  both  acknowledged 
•the  audiority  of  the  king,  were  themselves  di- 
•^ided  in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of  ad- 
/initting  Mary  to  a  share  in  the  administration. 
■  At  this  juncture  an  envoy  arrived  from  France, 
^th  promises  of  a  powerful  succour  to  the  friends 
lof  the  queen.      The    earl  of  Sussex,  on  the 
'•odier  hand,  who  was  assembling  an  army  on  the 
borders,  added  strength  and  spirits  to  the  party  cf 
cthe  king.      The  rage  of  the  adverse   factions, 
^hich  had  been  in  iotne  degree  suspended  by 
^the  attempt  towards  a  coalition,  revived,  pn  the 
•  failure  of  this  plan,  with  its  ancient  fury.   Morton, 
-tiie  most  able  leader  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
'solicited  the  interposition  and  aid  of  Elizabeth. 
The  chiefs  of  the  faction  of  the  queen  marched 
,  to  Edinbur^h^  within  whose  gates,  by  the  influ* 
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^Bce  6f  Barkaidy,  they  were  relactantly  admkted. 
The  earl  of  AtlioU  and  Mattland,  together  with 
Kirkaldy,  embcacedj  almost  openlyi  their  partyig 
while  the  duke  and  lord  Herries  resumed  their 
places  in  the  councils.  They  published  a  psD« 
clamadon,  dedaratotyof  their  intention  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  queen ;  nor  did  tb^y  JC0ii 
inclined  to  ^uit  the  city  before  the  approaehivg 
conyeation,  in  which  they  trusted  to.seowre^a 
majority  of  voices. 

The  nobles,  who  still  remained  ;fidtKful:lo 
the    king,  though  weakened  by   the  :ddEectton 
of  many  of  their  friends,   met ,  at .  Udmbirg^y 
tm  Ae -day. appointed  (May  let),  .and; issued; a 
counter-proclamation,   by  which  they  .dedarod 
the.adherents  of  the  queen  to  be  itrait^s  to  ^tbeir 
.<:Quntry,  and  charged  them  with  the  mucd^tb^ 
of  Darnly  and  ,  the  regent.     The  iissistaiiee  of 
^Elizabeth  was  necessary  to  enable  than  either  to 
electa  new  regent,  or  to  take  the  field  against 
their  adyersaries ;  nor  did  she  suffer  them  long  to 
iii^plore  her  in  vain.      Sir  William  Drury,  by 
her  order,,  marched  into  Scotland,  with  a  thou- 
sand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  when,  on 
being  joined  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Glasgow,  from  which  he  forced 
the  adverse  partyi  who  had  already  begun  their 
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attacks,  precipitately  to  retire.  Having  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  belonged  to  the 
Hamiltons,  seized  some  of  their  castles,  and  razed 
others,  he  returned  with  his  forces  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

Under  the  protection  of  Drury,  Lennox  re- 
turned into  Scotland^  yrhom  it  was  the  secret  wish 
of  Elizabeth  to  raise  to  the  regency.     To  this 
•dignity  his  relation  to  the  young   monarchy  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  royal  alliances,  appeared  to 
give  him  a  natural  claim.     An  opea.  support  of 
the  title  of  Lennox  might  have  proved   to   his 
patroness  of  dangerous   consequences;  nor   did 
she  venture  to  act  decisively  in  his  favour,  till  en- 
couraged to  be  explicit  by  a  singular  event.     A 
bull  was  issued  by  pope  Pius  V.,  by  which  Eliza- 
beth was  excommunicated,  deprived  of  her  king- 
dom, and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.     Fehon,  an  Englishman,  had  the 
temerity  to  fix  this  mandate  on  the  gates  of  the 
bishop  of  London's  palace.     This  step,  imputed 
bjT'the  queen  to  a  combinationof  the  catholic 
princes  against  her,   led  her  to  suspect  some  plot 
in  favour  of  Mary.   '  Thus   circumstanced,  arid 
convinced  that  on  her  influence  in  Scotland  the 
safety  of  her  own  kingdom  depended,  she  re- 
newed her  promises  of  protection  to  the  party  of 
the  king,  encouraged  them  to  proceed   to   the 
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election  of  a  regent,  and  even  pointed  out  the 
earl  of  Lennox  as  having  the  best  title.      By  a ' 
convention  of  the  whole  party,  on  the  1 2th  of 
July,  this  dignity  was  accordingly  conferred  upon 
him. 

His  first  act,  on  his  elevation,  ivas  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament,  summoned  by  the 
party  of  the  queen  to  assemble  at  Linlithgow.  He 
marched  afterwards  against  the  earl  of  Huntley^ 
Mary's  lieutenant  in  the  North,  and  forced  the 
garrison  placed  by  him  in  Brechin  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  He  also  made  himself  master  of 
some  other  castles.  Emboldened  by  this  success- 
ful commencement  of  his  administration,  and  by 
the  army  of  Sussex,  hovering  on  the  borders,  he 
deprived  Maidand  of  his  office  of  secretary,  and 
proclaimed  him,  with  the  duke,  Huntley,  and 
other  leaderjs  of  the  party,  traitors  and  enemies 
tQ  their  country. 

Since  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  had  cor- 
responded with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom,  in 
the  present  situation  of  their  affairs,  her  adherents 
addressed  themselves.  By  their  persuasions,  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  a 
small  supply  of  money  and  arms,  and  to  send 
two  of  his  officers,  to  take  a  view. of  the  country, 
and  examine  its  cpasts  and  harbours.  But  this 
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assistaiMe,  6o  inadequate  to  their  relief^  woulct 
have  availed  them  but  littkj  had  not  their  safety 
hben  secured  by  another  circumstance^  a  treaty 
carrying  on  by  £lizabeth|   under  pretence  of  re- 
storing Mary  to  her  throne.    But  little  progress 
h^  been  made  in  this  negodation,  till  the  peace 
cMduded -in  Prance,  betweert  the  cathelies  an^* 
the  protestants,  by  awakening  her- f tars  respecting: 
ikt  interpositi<>n  of  phartes,  quicicened' thfe-m^o*^ 
tit»n$  of  Elizabeth.    Having  afi^ctedt^  treat 'het 
ptisc«er  v9itlf  greater  lemAty,  and  itd^lfetentlir'  the-' 
sdUcitktioiA  of'  the-  foreign  ^nbassadors^iR  her^be*- 
liidf;  site  lal>i>€ired,  in  proiDf-  of  herr  skieertiy^  t^'« 
prottire:betweeir  the  contendiitg?  j^rties:-  in*  Seoi^ 
k»d  a^'- ce^atkAf  of  hostilities^     Leonid,  elatedr" 
iMitk  h1$r:  siu^essy  and-  ftatteriii^  himself  vAih  a  i 
t^uiDjif.  <f^f'  bis?  enemiesi-  whose-  fdw:€«-  awd-. 
eft»t«s:  \(^ttt  disc^Airaged:.  a»d  e^iliaustedi  refus^^ 
at  first  to  accede  to  this  measure,- tiU^  compelkd  • 
byrconEbid^mtioits  which  a^fl^cted  his^  owir  saf&ty. 
it  c€«8ati«ii  of'  arms  was*  agreed  upon  for-  two 
rrcfttth^i  ti>*'Ct)mt«ence-€«  the  Sfd*  of  September: 
thls'trcte^  reiieWfed  ftom  time  to  tlme^  continued 
till  the  ISl'of  April  in  the  ensuing  year. 
.  CetiP  and:  sir  Walter  Mlldmay*  were  sent  by 

*  The  foraier  prime-minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 
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Elizabeth  to  the  captive  queen^  the  hour  of  whose 
deliverance  appeared  to  be  refdly  appjoacbing*^ 
The  propositions  which  were  made^o  herj.thougk 
advantageous  to  Elizabeth^  were  not  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  Mary.  It  was  required  that- she 
should  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  that*  she 
should  renounce  any  pretensions  to  die  English- 
crown,  during  the  Kves  of  the  present  sovereigb 
and  those  >  of  her  posterity  ^  that  she  should  ad-^ 
here  to- the.  alliance  bet we^i  the  two^kingdonis^ 
and  pardon  those  subjects  w4io  had'taken  up  arms^ 
against  her*  Also>  that  .she  should  engage^  to  boldi 
no  correspondence)  and  to  countenance^no- enters 
prise,  that  might  tend  to  disturb  the  government* 
of  Elizabeth*  Some  persons  of  rank-  were^  dfe-r 
manded  as  hostages  for*  the  accomplishment  oF 
this  engagement  >;  and  a  few  castles  onthe^bordibr^ 
Tequired  to  be  put  into- the  handft  of- Eliisebeth*. 
To  some  of  these  propositions  Mfery  agreed^ 
while  others- she  endeavoured  to- evade*  C^pij^ 
of  them  were  in  the  mean  time  transmfitted  By  her- 
to  the-pope,-tothekings  of  France-and- Spaing  and' 
to  the  dtike-  of"  A4va  :  to  these  potentates-  she^  i»ti-» 
mated,  diatj  without  a  timely  and  vigorous  inter* 
position  in  he^  behalf,  »he  should  be  oWijged  to 
purchase-liberty  at  the-price  proposed  to  her.  But 
the  pope  had  exhausted  his  treasury  by-  effl>rttr 
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against  the  Turks.  Charles  was  meditating  21 
conspiracy  against  his  huguenot  subjects.  Philip 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  infidels^  and 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  own  subjects.  For 
these  reasons  Mary  was  advised,  without  depend- 
ing on  foreign  aid,  to  conclude  for  herself  the  best 
terms  she  could  procure. 

Thus    circumstanced,    she    consented    to   the 
majority    of   Elizabeth's    demands,    while    she 
seemed  to  promise  still  farther*  concessions.      But 
however  solemnly  this  treaty  had  been  carried  on, 
it  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ca- 
binet, only  to  gain  time,  and  to  amuse  the  allieji 
of  the  Scottish  queen.      After  her  ungenerous 
treatment  of  Mary,  who,  notwithstanding  her  con- 
finement, had  found  means  to  excite  in  England 
dangerous  commotions,  Elizabeth  durst  not  dis- 
miss her :  the  probable  eiFects  of  her  resentment 
were  too  formidable  to  be  hazarded.     Could  it  be 
supposed  that  she  would  hold  herself  bound  by 
any  engagements  extorted  from  her  by  the  neces- 
sity of  her  situation  i     What  security  could  she 
give  for  her  future  conduct  ?  or  what  benefits 
could  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  she 
had   suffered  ?      One   act  of   injustice'  involves 
others  in  its  train  5  one  prevarication  may  entangle 
US  in  endless  falsehood. 

While  these  reasonings  passed  in  the  mind  of 
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Elizabeth,  she  suffered  them  not  to  appear  in  her 
conduct.  Seven  of  her  privy  -  counsellors  were 
commissioned  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  treaty : 
the  bishops  of  Ross,  of  Galloway,  and  lord  Leving- 
stone,  were  appointed,  as  her  embassadors,  by 
Mary ;  while  the  regent  vras  required  to  ndnie 
proper  persons  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling, 
and  sir  James  Macgill,  were  the  persons  chosen 
by  Lennox.^  The  protracted  preparations  for  their 
journey  accorded  with  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth  : 
Aey  however  at  length  arrived  in  London,  where 
they  met  the  commissioners  of  the  rival  queens^ 
February  19th,  1571.  The  embassadors  of  Mary 
discovered  by  their  compliances  a  sincere  desire 
to  accommodate  every  difference,  and  to  accom-* 
plish  the  deliverance  of  their  mistress.  In  vin- 
dication of  .  their  conduct,  and  in  justificatioiz 
of  their  treatment  of  their  queen,  Morton  and' 
his  associates  spoke  of  the  limited  power  of 
princes,  and  the  natural  right  of  subjects  to  resist 
and  control  them,  in  terms  that  could  not  fail 
of  shocking  Elizabeth,  whose  notions  of  the 
regal  prerogative  are  sufficiently  known.  They 
also  declared,  that,  with  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  king,  they  neither  had  nor  could  have 
instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty  by  which 
k5 
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itittA^iT'  bff  &(ubveiltd>  or  e^en  impaired*  in  the* 
sffisdksrdcgnee;  Nodiing:  could  be  more  absurd 
tliVll*  thit:  rtply^:  die  hand  of  Mzabeth  had 
8eSitM*JaifiC!»  off'the^tfatone,  vAkcrB  her  power  up:- 
iR^.  him  :  tb>  whatever  cofldkions  she  should - 
tbifikcpmper  t(v  prescribe,' he  could  haverto  choice^ 
biir^bltiissioif;.  She-hdwe^i^traffiscted'meDn&ider 
tills  frivolous  oBjedtion^aS  altog&thei^  ikmipemble, 
a^-  funlifiiked  with'  a^  {n«tence,.'pm:a*^p  to  tbe^ 
licgociatidtts,  till-  the  rfegeat  diduld  thinkf  pfoprtf- 
to  send  embassadors  witH-  great^i^  poiv'er^^i  Aft^> 
having  b^n  deluded  with  the  hope  dB  liberty  for* 
ten  monAs,  the  unhappy  Mary  beheld  herself 
more  strictly  guarded,  with  no  prospect  of  escape? 
remaining  to  her :  the  friends  wiio  srill  ^hered' 
to  her  cause,  were,  widiouf  an  aily  or  a  protector, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  eneniies>  whom-  sticcesat 
had  rendered  insolent  and  ferocious. 

The  loss  of  Dunbs^rtbn- followed,  and- the  cap^ 
turc  and  death  of  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St^. 
Andrew's^  a-  severe  blow  to  the  Action  of  th€ 
c|iiten;  to  which  it  a4fciided  a  pretence  for  tfie 
fcAcwal  of  hostilities,  which  rccommcnecd  with 
additional  fury.  Kirkaldy,  who,  during  Actrttcc, 
had  been  careful  to  strengthen  his  garrison^  dc-^ 
clarcdi  by  a  pit)clamation,  the'  authority  of  the 
regent  to  be  illegal  and  usutped.  To  thisr  he 
added  a  command,  that  within  six  hours  the  f a*- 
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Tourers  of  Lennox  should  qalt  the  towir.  Hr 
then  seized  the  arms  belonging  tothe*  citizuiv^. 
planted  a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Gilesr  re^ 
paired  the  walls>  fortified*  the  gates  of  die  oit^r 
and  held  out  the  metmpolis  against  the  regent.  • 
The  duke,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  ha6tene«k 
with  their  followers  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  having. ' 
received  from  France  some  ammunition,  widi^  a^ 
small  sum  oF  money,  formed  an  army  within  its* 
walls.  On  the  other  side,  Morton  seized  ancb 
fortified  Leith>  where  the  regent  joined  him  widl> 
a  body  of  troops.  Daily  skirmishes^  with  various^ 
success,  took  place  between  the  armies. 

A  parliament  had  been,,  some  time  previous  to* 
these  events,  summoned  by  the  regent  to- assemble* 
in-  the  liberties,  though  without  the  walls  of  Bdin- 
Burgh,  when  Kirkaldy  had  endeavoured  in  vain  tcy- 
disturb  their  deliberations.  Having  passed  an* 
srct,  whereby  Maitliind,  and  some  othei^i  wcreat- 
isnnted,  they  Had  adjourned*  from*  the  14tfe  oi 
Mfeys  1*5T1,  to.  the  2*tK  of  August.  The  op- 
posite faction,  with  the  same  shew  of  authe*- 
rity,  followed  this  example.  A  declaration  of  ther 
queen-  was  produced  on  diis  occasion,  of  thA  inva- 
lidity of  the  deed  by  which  she  had  iQsigned  th« 
crown* ;  an*  air  act  was-  passed,  pronouncing  the 
Yesignacion  to- have  been^  extorted  by  fear,,  tobe 
nult  in-  it8elf>  and^  in^  aU  k»  eonseq^esves  ^  and' 
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enjoining  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the  queen  at 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  to  support  those  who 
'  actctd  in  her  name.  By  another  statute  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  protestant  religion  was  con- 
firmed I  and,  in  imitation  of  their  adversaries^  a 
new  meeting  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August. 

During  these  transactions  the  kingdom  was. 
desolated  by  civil  dissensions :  friends  and  fami- 
lies were  divided^  and  arranged  under  different 
standards:  king^s-men  and  queen  s^men  were  the 
terms  of  political  distinction,  under  which  the 
ties  of  nature>  and  the  sympathies  of  a£Fection, 
were  outraged  and  violated.  To  civil  fury,  reli- 
gious rage,  more  bloody  and  unrelenting,  added 
its  terrors.  The  two  great  parties ,  were  subdi- 
vided by  numberless  distinctions  and  shades  of 
difference,  which  their  several  chiefs  sought  la 
soften  and  unite.  By  Morton,  the  most  able  and 
powerful  of  the  adherents  of  the  king,  a  particu- 
lar t:ourse  was  held :  prompted  by  the  court  of 
England,  he  moved  only  according  to  its  dictate^ 
and  thwarted  every  measure  that  might  tend  to 
conciliation  \  while,  from  the  protection  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  served  with  fidelity,  his  power  and 
credit  received  daily  accession. 

The  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  the  se- 
veral parliaments :  in  that  held  in  the  name  of 
the  queen,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  three 
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peers  and  two  bishops  only  appeared.  With 
an  authority  so  contemptible,  they  presumed  to 
pass  an  act  for  the  attainder  of  two  hundred  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  party.  The  meeting  at  Stir- 
ling was  numerous  and  splendid.  Three  earls, 
Argyle,  Eglinton,  and  Cassils,  who  were  among 
the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and 
lord  Boyd,  who  had  been  a  commissioner  of 
Mary  at  York  and  Westminster,  zeabus  in  her 
cause,  and  admitted  to  her  most  secret  councils^ 
•were  prevailed  on  by  the  regent  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  king.  In  turbulent  periods,, 
amidst  the  change  of  interest  and  the  shifting  of 
principle,  when  temptation  abounds  and  varies  itt 
form,  fidelity  is  rare,  and  consistency  still  rarer* 
This  defection,  which  added  strength  to  the  re- 
gent, and  reflected  reputation  on  his  cause,  in- 
jured in  proportion  that  of  the  queen.  The  par- 
liament of  Stirling,  after  the  example  of  that  of 
Edinburgh,  framed  acts  against  the  faction  of 
their  adversaries.  But,  in  the  midst  of  their  se- 
curity, while  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they  • 
were,  early  one  morning,  suddenly  roused  by  the 
cries  of  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  houses  of  every  person  of  distinction  were  in 
an  instant  surrounded,  while  the  regent,  Argyle, 
Morton,  Englinton,  Cassils,  and  other  noblemen, 
were  seized  as  prisoners^  and  mounted  behind 
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ttooperSj  prepared  to  carry  diem  with*  speed  to 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  blow,  struck  bjr  Kirkaldy, 
might  have  for  ever  terminated  the  contest,  andl 
festered  peace  to  his  bleeding  country,  but  for  die* 
too  great  solicitude  of  his  friends  respecting  his^ 
personal  safety.  Having  been  prevailed  on  to  de^ 
dine  conducting  the  enterprise,  four  hundred? 
men,  by  his  directions,  set  out  from  Edinburgh,. 
and,commandcd  by  Huntley,  lord  Claud  Hamilton^ 
and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  marched  towards  tHc^ 
south,  whence,  wheeling  to  the  right,  horses 
being  provided  for  the  infantry,  they  rode  straight 
to  Stiriing,  on  whose  wails,  which  they  reached 
by  four  in  the  momingi  not  a  single  sentry  wa» 
posted,  neither  was  any  man  aw^ke  about  the 
place;  Prom  Morton  onlyj  among  those  whom 
fliey  seized,  did'  they  meet,  any  resistance.  The* 
/Obstinate  courage  with  whidi  he  defendfetf  His* 
house,  obliged  them  to  set  it  on  fire ;  nor  did  he. 
'surrender  till  forced  out  by  the  flkmes.  Sottie 
time  necessarily  elapsed*  in*  this'  siege,  during: 
which  the  private  mien,  unused  to  discipiine,^  leffe 
tJieir  colours,  and  began,  to  rifle  the  shops^  and 
houses.  The  uproar  quickly  reached  the  casde^. 
whence  the  earl  of  Mar  sallied',  with*  thirty  sol*- 
diers,  and  fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom* 
die  officers  only  had  kept  together.  The  tt)  wnsmeit 
flte^  tb  arms  irr  aid  of  their  goverHor,  and*struck 
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into  the  ag^Uants  a  panic  dread.  While  some  fled^ 
others  survi^nderedthemselves^to  those  who  had're* 
Cfendy  been  their  prisoners:  the  borderers,,  who ibl- 
lowed  Scottjbycarryingoff  all  the  horses  prevented?^ 
a  pursuit,  or  not  a  man  of  their  party  would  havct 
escaped.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  king  was  in-» 
considerable,  excepting  by  the  death  of  the  regent.. 
Among  the  soldieVs  of  the  queen — *•  Thi/rk  on  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrenx^Sy''  was  the  wq^  ;  and  ta 
his'memory  Lennox  was  made  a  sacrifice.  The  of- 
ficer  to  whom  he  surrendered  lost  his  life  in  his. 
defence :  that  he  was  slain  by  die  orders  of  lont 
Glaud*  Hamilton  was  generally  believed.  This^ 
enterprise  had  been  planned  by  Kirkaldy  with 
consummate  skill,  prudence,  and'  secrecy  ;  its. 
failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  desperate  valour 
of  Morton,  and  to  the  licentious  irregularity  of 
the  troops  of  the  assailants. 

The  assembled  nobles  proceeded  withour  delay 
tb  the  election  of  a  new  regent,  for  which  office^ 
Morton,  Mar,  and  Argyle,  were  the-  candid^es* 
A  majority  prevailed  in  favomr  of  Mar,  who  had- 
distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  disintie^ 
restfedhess)  and  humanity :  his  power  was  inferior 
tb  that  of  Argyle,  and  his  talents  tt)  those*  of 
Wbrton ;  circumstances  which,  by  rendering  Inm 
Ifess  formidablfe  to  the  nobles,  contributed  to^  his 
dmtiDU.     Hly  rece^nr  merit  also,   in  having 
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rescued  the  part^  from  certain  destruction,  added 
strength  to  his  claim* 

.  During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  the  pro^ 
Ceedings  in  England^  not  less  interesting  to  Mary, 
proved  more  fatal  to  her  cause.  An  act  had  been 
passed  in  the  English  parliament,  by  which,  to 
<;laim  any  right  to  the  crown  while  the  queen  was 
living,  to  prefer  to  hers  the  title  of  any  other 
person,  or  to  maintain  that  the  parliament  might 
not  settle  and  limit  the  order  of  succession,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  This  statute  was  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  captive  queen  and  her  ad- 
herents. A  treaty  of  marriage  was  also  carrying 
on  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou^  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France;  during  which 
jiegociation  the  French  court  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, give  open  succour  to  the  cause  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Mary  con^dered  Franee> 
which  she  had  hitherto  looked  to  as  her  most 
powerful  siipport,  as  already  united  to  her  enemy. 
Under  this  conviction,  she  turned  her  views  to- ' 
wards  Spain  ;  with  "which,  through  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  she  already  held  a  secret  correspondence  j 
and  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  supplied 
both  herself,  and  her  friends  in  Scotland,  with 
small  pecuniary  sums.  Ridolphi,  a  Florentine 
gentleman,  residing  in  London  under  the  charac* 
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ter^of  a  banker,  but  privately  acting  as  an  agent 
for  the  pope,  was  the  person  intrusted  with 
this  intrigue.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  pro- 
mise of  forbearing  all  farther  intercourse  with  th« 
queen  of  Scots,  had  been  lately  restored  by  Eliza* 
beth  to  freedom.  It  was  to  him,  without  whpsc 
concurrence  she  took  no  step -of  importance,  that 
Mary  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  the 
secret  of  her  negociation  with  Spain.  In  a  long 
letter,  written  to  him  in  cypher,  she  complained 
of  the  desertion  of  the  French  court  5  declared 
her  resolution  of  imploring  aid  from  Spain,  now 
become  her  only  resource  i  and  recommended  th: 
Florentine  to  his  confidence,  as  a  person  capable 
of  advancing  the  scheme.  This  letter,  which, 
after  having  decyphered,  Norfolk  commanded  his 
,  secretary  to  bum,  was,  together  with  other  trea- 
sonable papers,  hid  under  the  duke's  own  bed. 

Norfolk  had  by  a  variety  of  motives  and  many 
arguments  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  plot  of 
Ridolphi,  of  which  the  English  court  had,  from  an 
intercepted  agent,  received  some  intimation  ;  and 
which  an  accident  at  length  completely  dis- 
covered*. Betrayed  by  his  own  servants,  on 
whose   fidelity  he  relied,   Norfolk,  while  con- 


*  See  memoirs  of  Elizabeth* 
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fidemly  asserting  his  innocence,  was  confounded 
by  the  appearance  of-  the  hidden  papers ;  and  in»^ 
duced,' by  thi«  uncxpectedtreachery,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  guHi,  and  throwKmSelfon  the  clemency 
of  the  queen.  But  his-^  offence  vrzs  of  toa  high  a 
nature,  and  had  been*  too  frequently  repeated,  tp 
hope  for-  pardon;  Elizabeth  wished*  to  give  an 
example  to  hcrsubjccts^  and' to*  deter  tlicm  from 
intriguing  with'  the  captive  queen.^  Norfolk,  tried 
by  his  peers,  was  »found  guilty,*  and  expiated  hii 
offences  on  the  scaffbl^d.  Thc'bishop-of-Ross,  the' 
prime  agcnt'of'Maryi  wa8-al5a»takcn  into  custody,, 
his  papers  searched^  and*  himself'  conmritted^  ta  - 
the  Toweri  whence,  after  a  long  confinement j 
and  rigorous  treatment,*  he  was  liberated  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  quit  the  kingdom. 
The  affairs  of  Mary  suffered  great  detriment  front 
these  transactions ;  nor  was  she  suffered,  from 
that  time,  to  have*  an  embassador  at  the  English 
-  iourt.  The  Spanish  minister  received  a  command 
to  leave' England.  A  stricter  guard  was  set  over 
the  captive  queen,  thenumber  of  her  domestics 
abridged^  and  no  person  permitted  to  see  her  but' 
in  the  presence  of  Trerkeepers. 

It-ritated  by  the  attemptofMary  against  her  ^.- 
Yernment,.and  foreseeing,  a,  tempest  gathering,  oiu 
the  continent,  Elizabeth  determined,  without 
disguise^,  to^  embrace  and  assist  the  party  of  tbe^ 
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king.  To  the  leaders  of  both*  factions,  this  reso-^ 
Itftion  was  intimated.  Hencefenth,,  she  told  thcm^ 
that  she  should  consider*  Mkry^  who  had  con- 
spired against  her  crown  and  life,  as  unworthy  of 
protection,  nor  would  she  consent  to  restore  hep; 
td  freedom,  fir  less-  to  rej^ce  her  on  the  throne* 
Having  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  unite  in  ac- 
k«iow4edging  the  authority-  of-  the  Icing,  she  en- 
gagedf  by-  her  mediation^  to  procure  equitable 
terffis  fDr  those bywhomit had-been-hlthertoop- 
pDseck  To-  these  pramisesj  she  added'  threats^ 
agdinst*^  dj&se  who  should  still  remain  refractory. 
Th^<!!igh*an 'immediate-effect  was  not  produced  by 
this'dMaratibni  it  is  certainj  that^  by  so  eicpKcit 
a*"  discovery  of '  the  sentiments  oi  Elizabeth,  the* 
hopes  ofbne' party  was  animated  in  the  same  pnv- 
portiow-as-thoseof  theother  were  depressed. 

Kirkaidy  stiD  held  out  the  town  and  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  while  the  iforces  of' the  regent  lay  at 
Leith;  Both  parties^  avoiding  a  decisive  en-» 
gagement;  harassed  each  other  by  skirmishes  and 
attacks;  till,  bythe  perpetualeitercise  and  agita« 
tlon  of  tiiieir  passions,  diey  were-wroughtup  to  a: 
degree  of  savage  fury.  The  laws  of  war  a&d  of 
humanity  Were  alike  trampled  under  foot ;  nor 
was- the  animosity  of  the-  different  factions^  con- 
fined: to  die  field  :  the  prisoners  taken- on  either 
sid^'were,  whatever  mightbe-tbeir'quality  ox^rank^ 
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banged  without  mercy  and  without  a  trial.  Tiitf 
of  these  wretched  victims  were  led  at  a  time  to 
execution^  the  country  seemed  in  danger  of  de* 
population ;  nor  was  it  till  after  both  sides  had 
severely  sufiered,  that  this  barbarous  practice  wa$^ 
discontinued.  The  inhabitants  pf  the  town  and 
castle  began  at  length  to  suffer  for  want  of  provi* 
sions ;  the  enemy  having  destrc^ed  all  the  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city^  and  planted  in 
every  house  of  strength  small  garrisons..  A  eus*^ 
pension  of  hostilities,  procured  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Eiiglish  and  French  embassadors,  could  only 
have  preserved  them  from  the  misery  of  famine. 

A  defensive  alliance  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween  the  crowns  of  England  and  France :  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  thia  treaty,  af- 
fected to  act  in  concert  ifi  the  affairs  of  Scotbnd» 
The  truce  procured  by  them,  while  it  afforded  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  friends  of  Mary  in  the 
^outh,  proved  fatal  to  her  adherents  in  the  north, 
where  a  superiority  had  been  still  maintained  by 
^he  efforts  of  sir  Adam  Gordon.  ,  That  part  of 
the  kingdom  would  in  a  short  time  probably  have 
submitted  to  the  queen,  but  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities* 

But  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  and  success 
of  Gordon,  the  interest  of  Mary  was  evidently  de- 
clining, both  in  her  own  country,  and  in  that  of 
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Tier  rival,  whose  jealousy  of  foreigners  made  theni 
regard  with  abhorrence  her  negociations  with  the 
court  of  Spain.     The  parliament,  which  met  in 
May,  1572,  having  proceeded  against  the  queen 
of  Scots  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom, brought  in  a  bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the  right  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown.     To  the  mortification  suf- 
fered by  Mary  from  these  severe  proceedings  in 
England,  was  a'dded  that  of  the  neglect  of  her 
continental  allies.     The  duke  of  Montmorency, 
who  came  over  from  the  French  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ratifying  the  league  with  England,  con- 
tented himself  with  demanding  for  the  captive 
queen  only  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigours  of  he? 
imprisonment  j  and  even  this  request  was  urged 
with  so  little  warmth,,  that  it  was  productive  of  no 
consequence. 

Elizabeth,  gratified  by  the  alliance  with  France, 
from  which  she  promised  herself  an  increase  of 
securitjr,  turned  her  whole  attention  towards  Scot- 
land. But  while  she  laboured  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  contending  parties,  an  event 
took  place  in  France  which  filled  Europe  with 
horror.  The  huguenots,  whom  promises  of  safe- 
ty and  favour  had  allured  to  the  court  and  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom,  were,  in  one  barbarous  and 
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un(tisdngttisbing  carnage,  devoted  to  general  de* 
^tmction*.    By  the  protestants  this  massacre  was 
considered  but  as  the  prelude  to  some  more  eStc^ 
tual  blow,  in  a  general  conspiracy  against  their 
sect,  by  the  princes  of  the  Romish  church.  This 
aotioa  was  supported  by  too  many  facts. not. t^ 
operate  against  the  cause  of  Mary :  her  attach- 
ment to  a  rdigion  by  which  its  votaries  were  al- 
lowed to  violate  their  faith  with  the  enemies,  of 
their  church,,  could  not.  fail  to  lay  a.  foundation  o£ 
just  distrust.     Against  the  league  fornied  to  over- 
throw the  reformation,  a  general  confederacy  of 
its  adherents  could  only  be  opposed :    a  strict 
union  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  concurrence  of 
both  nations,  appeared  necessary  to  a  defence  of 
•  the  common  cause. 
^  Of  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  the  reagent  availed 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a,  general 
peace ;  nor  could  his  efforts  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  jealousy  of  Morton,  whose  pre* 
.lensioas  to  the  regency  having  suffered  a  disap- 
pointment, he  had  never  forgiven  his  rival  the 
defeat:    by  his  wealth,  his   abilities,  and  the 
patronage  of  England,  he  was  enabled  hut  too 
successfully  to  thwart. every  pacific  and  concili- 
ating, measure.   With  him  all  those  of  the  queen's 
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g^atty,  irho  were  in  thepossession.of  bnds>  ghdlf 
concurred.     The  miseries  of  civil  war  were  thus 
protracted  by  the  ambition  andiavarice  of  an  inte* 
rested  few. 

The  regent,  who  loved  his  country,  and  whose 
Integrity  had  evenprocured  him  the  confidence  of 
his  enemies,  beheld,  the  odious  selfishness  of  bis 
party,  which  still  frustrated  his  most  patriotic 
.plans,  with  a  grief  and  mortification  that  seized 
-on  his  spirits,  and  gradually  conducted  him  to  the 
tomb.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1572,  he  fella 
victim  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  ex« 
pired,  regretted. and  esteemed  by  the  virtuous  of 
J^oth  factions,  who  omited  in  the  acknowledgment 
-  of  hi&  hcgiour  and  his  wordi. 

Morton,  supported. by  Elizabeth,,  and  lagainst 
whom  no  .competitor -ventured  to  appeir^'was^ 
.notwithstanding  the.  fears  of  the^ people .  and  the 
jealousy  of  the -nobles, ^  put  in  possession. of  the 
vacant  office,  and  made  the  fourth  who,  •  in  the 
«pace  of  five  years,  had  been  elected  to  the 
regency- 

£nox,  the, prime  instrument  of  the«  establish- 
ment of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  expired  to- 
virards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  on  the  JJIth  of 
November,  and  in  the  sixty^eyenth  year,  of -his 
age.  Hi»eulQgium  was, pronounced  by  the  esirl 
of  Morton,  who  was.  present  at  his  funenl,  and 
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who  had  often  smarted  from  his  temerity,  in  a 
few  words  : — '  There  lies^  one/  said  he,  '  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man/ 

Morton,  though  not  from  the  generous  motives 
that  had  influenced  the  former  regent,  began  at 
length  to  labour  in  earnest  for  peace.     Those  ca- 
lamities and  confusions  to  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore owed  his  power,  had  in  his  present  station 
become  detrimental  to  his  interest.    His  authority 
as  regent,  while  so  many  of  the  nobility  continued 
in  arms  against  him,  was  necessarily  enfeebled 
and  rendered  precarious.    Nor  was  Elizabeth  less 
earnest  to  extinguish  the  fires  she  had  kindled.  Her 
confidence  in  France  had  been  broken  by  the  late 
event :  to  this  was  added  a  warning  by  her  em- 
bassador,  that  the   French  held  correspondence 
with  the  -adherents  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  whom 
they  encouraged  in  their  disaffection  to  the  exist- 
ing government.    The  duke  of  Alva  also,  with 
less  disguise,  carried  on  his  intrigues,  and  medi- 
tated an  invasion  of  the  kingdom.     To  unite  the 
two  parties,  appeared  to  Elizabeth  the  only  safe 
method  by  which  these  projects  could  be  frus- 
trated. 

The  friends  of  Mary  were  divided  into  two 
factions,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  were 
Chatelhcrault  and  .Huntley  ;  while  Maitland  and 
Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  otlier.    The  first 
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oTertures  were  made  by  the  regent  to  the  latter^ 
with  -whom  he  laboured  to  renew  the  negociation, 
which,  by  his  own  artifices,  had  been  formerly  set 
aside.  His  purposes  and  system  of  government  were 
known  to  Kirkaldy  5  while  by  Maitland  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy.  With 
a  view  to  gain  time,  and  to  put  in  practice  other  plans, 
they  encouraged  the  advances  of  Morton,  and  pro- 
posed conditions  which  his  interest  prompted  him  to 
reject.  The  regent  saw  through  their  designs,  and 
the  snares  which  beset  his  path.  All  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation of  course  vanished. 

Kirkaldy,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  began  to 
fire  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  return 
of  its  expelkd  inhabitants,  was  once  more  in  the 
cause  of  the  king.  But  with'  Chatelherault  and 
Huntley,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  now  set  on  foot, 
the  cessation  of  arnxs  still  continued.  Less  scrupu- 
lous than  the  other  party,  they  had  listened  eagerly 
to  the  overtures  of  the  regent.  The  approach  of  old 
age  had  increased  the  natural  instability  and  indo- 
lence of  the  duke.  Five  years  had  civil  war  deso- 
lated Scotland,  nor  had  its  ruinous  consequences 
served  the  cause  of  the  queen.  Neither  party  had 
gained  honour,  and  both  had  been  sufferers:  in 
wasting  the  estates  of  their  adversaries,  they  had 
exhausted  and  destroyed  their  own.  The  misery  of 
VOL.  v.  !• 
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^e  peoj^le  ltd  tkco)  to  long  for  a  peace.  Towacdi 
^s  de»rable  end»  a  great  step  was  taken  by  the 
teeaty  conduded  9t  F^h>  between  Chatelh^auk 
Md  the  regent  uod^t  the  mediatioo  4>f  Eillegvew 
'tiK  English  embasaador.  All  pa^tiet  oomprehemkd 
ia  this  treaty  svoce  to  declare  their  appr6batioa  of 
^  rof^med  ?c^ligk>|i  i  ta  submit  t»  the  govermnent 
«£  the  ]ung»  to  own  th9  authority  of  die  regent^  ^nd 
^  aekoQwledge  that  every  thing,  since  the  corona-i 
ticm  of  Jamesi  done  ia  opposition  to  it  was  illieg^L 
T^  priacmers  on  both  sides  were  to  be  lib<srated, 
jind  the  lands  restored  to  their  proper  owners*  The 
apt  of  ai^aiader  passed  against  the  adherents  of  the 
-qneea  was  io  be  cepealed,  and  indemnity  granted 
hff  all  the  offences  of  which  they  had  been  guilty 
mnee  Jime,  1 567*  The  treaty  wa^  also  to  be  vatiiSed 
ifi  parHameBt^  by  the  conmioa  Goosent  of  both  par- 
^ies,  February  23>  151;^. 

Though  abandoned  by  his  associates,  Kirkaldy 
test  not  hk  courage,  nor  did  be  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  accommodation.  Though  aU  Scotland 
bad  now  submitted  to  d%e  king,  he  still  resolved,  ia 
jhe  luua^of  the  queett^  to.  defend  thecaette,  and  to 
-wut  (or  the  armifial  of  £«pe^a'Succouvft.  The  regent 
'^tts  v^  jMTOiikled  for  earrying  on  a  siege,  till  Itlijza- 
%f)^^  awdprn  4»  terminal  the  dissensions  ii>  Scot-* 
imA  k^9:  France  AottU  find  Ineiire  to  interfere, 
6upplicd  all  his.  wants.    Sir  William  Drury,  with 
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6jfteea  hundred  foot,smd  a  tram  of  artillery^  marched 
intoScotlasad^  and  jotaed  the  forces  of  Morton;  wlieii- 
the  trenches  were  ppafied  hj  the  condyined  troops» 
and  approaches  regtibrly  made  against  the  castle* 
The  galiant  Kirkaldy,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a 
sam  Off  money,  remitted  to  him  from  France,  and 
betrayed  hj  treachery  into  the  hands  of  McHrton,  de- 
fended himself  with  a  spirit  attgrnentcd  by  despair* 
The  efforts  c^  At  besiegers,  who,  with  emulative 
CQiiFage^  pushed  on  theior  attacks,  were  for  three- 
dnd<*thirty  days,  bravely  resisted  :  nor  did  the  besieged 
demsmd  a  parley,  till  the  fortifications  were  battered 
down,  one  di  the  welfs  in  the  castle  dried  tip,  and 
the  other  dhoaked  with  rttbbish*  Even  then  the 
nusdl  of  Kirkahly  was  unsufaduedi,  and  he  deter«^ 
mined  rather  to  fall  ghxriously  behind  the  last  en- 
trendiments,  diaa  to  jMA  to  his  inreterate  enemies. 
This  heroic,  though  rash,  resolution  was  opposed  by 
a  mutiny  in  his  garrison,  which,  rising  up.  in  a  body, 
forced  him  tp  capitulate.  Kirkaldy  surrendered  him** 
self.  May  fSSith,  to  Di ury,  the  EngEsh  general,  who, 
in  die  name  of  his  mistress^  promised  him  fovour- 
able  treatment.  James  Kirkaldy  his  brother.  Mast* 
land,  ksEd  Ht»ae>  sir  Robert  Melhrili,  a  few  citizens 
o£  Edinburgh,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  sol- 
diers, were  made  prisoners  on  this  occasion. 

Thus  was  the  civil  war  brought  to  a  termination ; 
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and  even  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  which,  amidst 
^1  her  sufferings,  had  still  remained  to  Mary,  totally 
destroyed.  She  was  no  longer  allowed  to  have  an 
embassador  in  England,  the  only  dignity  which  she 
had  for  some  time  retained.  Henceforth  she  must 
'  be  considered  as  an  exile,  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  guarded  with  jealousy  in  one  kingdom^ 
and  deserted  and  forgotten  in  the  other. 

Kirkaldy  and  his  brave  associates  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Drury,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
respect  and  humanity,  till  their  fate  should  be  deter- 
mined by  Elizabeth.  By  the  regent  it  was  insisted, 
that  they  should  be  given  up  to  the  punishment  due 
to  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion ;  nor  should  he,  he 
declared,  think  himself  in  safety  so  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  live.  Without  regarding  the  honour 
of  Drury,  or  his  promises  made  in  her  name,  Eliza- 
beth basely  yielded  these  heroes,  so  deserving  of  a 
better  fate,  into  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemy  ; 
who  first  confined  them  in  separate  prisons,  and  af- 
terwards, with  the  consent  of  the  queen  of  England, 
condemned  the  Kirkaldys  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Maitland,  who  expected  not  more  favourable  treat- 
ment, disappointed  the  malice  of  his  persecutors  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  their  rage.  **  He  ended 
his  days,"  says  Melvil^  **  after  the  old  Roman* 
fashion.*'  i 

Mary  bewailed  in  prison,,  with  vain  lamentations» 
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•those  friends  whom  the  regent"  sacrificed  to  his 
vengeance )  while  confinement,  sorrow,  and  hope 
deferred,  gradually  undermined  her  health.  At  the 
intercession  of  the  French  embassador,  lord  Shrews- 
bury, her  keeper,  was  permitted  to  carry  her  to 
•Buxton-wells,  which  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  place  of  her  imprisonment.  In  the  course  of  that 
year,  1573,  the  recal  of  the^uke  of  Alva  from  the 
J^fetherlands,  whence  he  had  negociated  with  the 
captive  queen,  relieved  Elizabeth  from  a  portion  of 
her  disquietudes. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  now  took 
place  in  Scotland,  it  required  all  the  ability  and 
vigour  of  the  r^ent  to  re-establish  order  and  secu- 
rity in  the  kingdom.  But  the  reputation  due  to  this 
salutary  service  was  sullied  by  the  extortions  mingled 
in  its  performance:  these  exactions  became  even 
more  pernicious  than  the  evils  which  they  restrained. 
Spies  and  informers  were  employed  and  encouraged, 
old  offences  revived,  small  trespasses  exaggerated,  and 
crimes  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
fines.  The  current  coin  was  also  debased,  and  all 
the  refinements  of  oppression  brought  into  practice. 
The  grievances  of  the  clergy,  which  had  before  been 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  were  aggravated  and  multi- 
plied ;  while  the  scanty  fund  allowed  for  their  sup- 
port was  seized  on  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
regent.     -  l  3        . 
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The  death  of  the  duke  of  Chateiherault,  which 
took  pboe  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 57  5>  proved 
an  additional  misfortune  to  Mary :  his  title^  as  next 
hm  to  the  crown,  had  served  to  counteiiyatance  the^ 
ascendancy  of  the  regent,  the  weight  of  whose  op* 
pressions  began  now  to  extend  to4he  nobles,  whose 
dignity  was  unable  to  defend  them  from  his  power*. 
A  contest  between  two  of  their  order,  in  whi^h  he 
had  thought  proper  to  interfere,  made  a  deep  im- 
pres8k>n  on  their  minds,  and  drew  on  him  future 
vengeance.  The  Scottish  nobility,  whose  power 
had  vied  with  that  of  their  monarchy,  beheld  with 
indignation  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  regent  | 
while  the  people,  little  accustomed  to » the  burthen  o£ 
taxes,  loudly  complained  of  his  rapacity.  All  eyes 
were  turned  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances  towarda 
the  youi^  king,  and  the  return  of  a  milder  and 
moare  cttoal  government. 

James,  now  in  the  twdfth  year  of  his  age,  had, 
soon  after  his  birth,  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
the^arl  of  Mar,  and  had  resided  during  the  dvll 
wars  in  safety  s^  the  castle  of  Stirhng.  Under  the 
celebrated  Buchanan,  jand  three  other  preceptors^, 
the  most  eminent  which  the  naticm  afforded  for  their 
skill  in  the  sciences,  the  prince  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  learning,  for  which  he  early  displayed  a 
predilection.  The  Scotch  already  beheld  in  their 
future  monarch  all  those  talents  and  virtues,  whicl^ 
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the  people,  with  fond  crtduUtf,  are  prone  to  disco«^ 
ver  in  princes  during  the  period  of  their  minority- 
The  youth  of  James  prevented  the  regent  from  at- 
tending to  the  popular  sentiment,  or  calculating  on? 
te  probaWeconsequtnces.  He  neglected  to  conciliate: 
the  friendship  of  those  whose  ofiices  fiiced  Aem  near 
the  person  of  James,  and  even  exasperated  some  of 
diem  by  personal  injuries*^  By  this  impolitic  con- 
duct, an  early  jealousy  of  his  power  and  intentions 
was  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  The- 
tigour  with  which  Morton  swayed  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration, was  unknown  to  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Scotland:  the  nation,  groaning  under  his  oppres- 
sions, were  ready  to  welcome  a  milder  government. 
These  with  other  arguments  were  assiduously  sug- 
gested to  James,  upon  whose  mind  they  failed  not 
to  make  a  strong  impression.  A  plot  was  set  oa 
foot  by  the  enemies  of  Morton  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  his  overthrow. 

Tlie  commons,  the  clergy,  and  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  alike  alienated  from  him  by  his- 
multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  occupied  by  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  had  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  Scotland;  in  which,- having  nothing  at  present  to 
fear  from  France,  she  was  not  displeased  to  behold 
the  rise  of  new  factions.  The  falling  fortunes  of 
Morton  were  abandoned  by  the  nobles  of  hi#  party ; 
X-4 
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the  people  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  disgrace '^ 
while  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  his 
ruin.  In.  the  presence  of  the  assembled  nation  he 
resigned  to  the  king  the  ensigns  of  his  power :  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  testified  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  convinced  him  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  Having  obtained  from 
James  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  past,  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  country  seats,  to  which  the  people  gave 
the  name  of  the  Lwn^s  Deny  with  a  mind  deeply 
wounded  by  deserved  humiliation.  ^  His  wealth  and 
abilities  still  rendered  him  formidable  ;  while,  guided 
by  disappointed  ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  power,  he  cherished  a 
restless  and  gloomy  disquietude.  A  council  of 
twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.:  impatient  to  strip  the  fallen 
regent  of  his  last  remains  of  power,  they  required 
him  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
h«  still  retained  the  possession.  He  refused  a  com- 
pliance with  this  requisition,  and  began  to  prepare 
foj:  defence  and  resistance,  when  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  took  up  arms,  and  obliged  him  for  the 
present  to  submit  to  his  destiny. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  government  into  his 
ewn  hands,  James  dispatched  an  envoy  to  inform 
Elizabeth  of  the  event,  to  offer  a  renewal  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  demand 
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possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grandmother,  the 
countess  of  Lennox^  lately  deceased. 

Mary,  about  this  period,  sent,  by  Naue  her  se- 
cretary, a  letter  to  her  son,  with  a  present  of  jewels, 
and  an  embroidered  vest.  But  as  the  title  of  prince 
of  Scotland  only  was  given  him,  the  messenger  was 
disoiissed  without  being  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence. 

On  Morton's  resignation  of  the  regency,  the  act 
of  indemnity  which  he  had  obtained  of  James  was 
worded  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  that  seemed  to 
preclude  any  future  danger.  The  only  crime  which 
could  not  with  decency  have  been  inserted  in  a  pardon 
granted  by  his  son,  was  the  murder  of  the  late  king; 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  regent  fail- 
ed not  to  atail  themselves.  Captain  Stewart,  a  favourite 
of  Jam«s,  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  and  shames- 
less  effrontery,  having  entered  the  council-chamber, 
before  the  king-  and  the  assembled  nobles,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  charged  Morton  with  being  an  accessory 
in  the  conspiracy  against  their  late  monarch  j  while  he 
offered,  under  the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  ao- 
.  cusation.  Morton,  who  was  present,  and  who  had 
in  a  great  degree  retained  his  ascendancy,  heard  the 
charge  with  firmness,  and  replied  to  it  with  disdain; 
declaring,  *  that  his  known  zeal  in  punishing  those 
who  were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime,  might 
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well  exemfk  liim  from  such  suspicions :  neTertheless'i, 
he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  either  in  that 
place  or  in  any  other  court;  when  he  doubted  not  but 
his  innocence,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies^  would 
appear  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  light/ 
Stewart,  still  kneeling,  was  proceeding  in  his  alle* 
gations,  when  the  king  put  a  stop  to  the  contest. 

Morton  was  first  confined  to  his  own  hou^,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  his  enemy,  Erskine,  was  governor.  He  was 
soon  after  removed  to  Dunbarton,  where  Lennox, 
held  the  command.  The  kinsmen  of  'Morton,  be- 
lieving a  conspiracy  formed  against  their  house, 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence  ;  but,  de- 
claring, that  he  would  rather  suffer  ten  thousand 
deaths  than,  by  seeming  to  decline  the  trial,  bring, 
an  imputation  on  his  own  character,  be  strictly  for- 
bade their  interference. 

Elizabeth,  alarmed  by  these  circumstances,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  her  former  interposition  had 
been  treat!ed,  warmly  interested  herself  in  the  fate 
of  Morton,  to  whom  she  ow^  so  many  essential 
services.  Having  dispatched  Randolph  as  her  embas- 
sador to  Scotland,  she  ordered  a  considerable  body 
ef  troops  to  assemble  on  its  borders.  Randolph, 
after  a  forcible  remonstrance,  and  an  enumeratkwi  of. 
the  beneftts  owed  by  James  to  England,  declared,  in 
the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  if  any  zeal  for  reli^ 
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gion  remained  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  if  tiiey 
"Qirtshed  for  iibc  continuance  of  the  friendship  of 
England,  or  if  they  valued  the  privileges  of  their  own 
order)  they  must  remove  Lennox  from  the  presoice 
t>f  the  king*  rescue  Morton  from  the  hand*  of  his 
arrowed  enemies,  and  secure  to  him  a  fair  and  impaiv 
tial  trial.  To  this  he  added,  that  if  force  were  iiece»- 
sary  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  design,  so  salu^- 
tary  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  hew3»  commsoiottedto ' 
promise  them  the  aid  and  protection  of  his  mistre^^ 

Nor  were  these  the  only  means  essayed  by  Eliza- 
^h  to  preserve  Morton  from,  the  destruction  which 
jnenaced  him.     But  every  attempt  proving  unavail-^ 
ing,  the  EngHsh  embassador  was  compelled  to  aban^- 
don  Scotland,  while  both  kingdoms  wore  an  hostile 
aspect.     The  greater  the   solxckade  displayed  by 
SMzabedi  for  the  deliverance  of  Morton,  the  more 
inveterate  became  the  r:^  of  his  adversaries :  to^ 
die  fate  that  he  had  reason  to  expect^  was  added  the  - 
bitter  mo(rtification  of  beholding  Stewart ,  hi»  enemy 
and-acctiser,  asa  recompence  for  the  malke  which 
bad  contributed  to  his  rain,  bdea  with  high  andi 
undeserved  honomrsw. 

The  whole  proceedings  disriag  the  trial  appear  td> 
hxre  befn  equadly  irregular,  violenc^  and  uajii«t  3 
brge  bodies  of  armed  men  were  drawn.,  up  by 
his    adversaries   in    different  parts^  of    the  city « 
the  jinry  was  composed  of  the  prisoner's  avowed^ 
0Qefnse5>.andy;tfaoii^  he  chalkogtd  some  cf  diem^ 
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his  objections  were  over-ruled.  After  a  short  cott- 
sultation^  he  was  found  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of 
being  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  late 
king.  At  the  first  part  of  the  verdict  he  seemed  not 
^uiprised,  but,  having  twice  repeated  with  vehe- 
mence the  words  art  and  party  *  God  knows,'  ex- 
claimed he,  *  it  is  not  so  !'  The  doom  decreed  by 
the  law  against  traitors  was  pronounced;  but  the 
cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence  was  re- 
mitted by  the. king,  who  appointed  that  he  should 
be  .beheaded  on  the  ensuing  day* 

During  this  terrible  interval,  Morton  displayed 
the  force  of  his  mind  ^  he  supped  cheerfully,  passed 
a  part  of  the  night  in  sleep,  and  employed  the  iTe- 
mainder  in  acts  of  devotion.  To  the  minister  who 
attended  him,  and  who  dealt  plainly  with  him  re- 
specting his  offences,  he  made  the  following  confes- 
sion in  regard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  :-— 
On  his  return  from  England,  after  the  death  of  Riz- 
210,  Bothwell,  he  acknowledged,  had  informed  him 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which  the  queen, 
he  assured  him,  knew  of  and  approved.  That,  being 
solicited  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  the  project^ 
he  absolutely  declined  any  interference.  That, 
soon  after,  Bothwell  himself,  and  Archibald  Doug- 
lass in  his  name,  had  renewed  their  importunity  to 
the  same  purpose :  that  he  had  then  required  from 
them  a  warrant,  under  the  queen's  hand,  authorising 
the  attempt :  that  this  warrant  having  never  been 
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produced,  he  had  refused  to  have  any  farther  concern 
in  tbc  business.    *  But,'  added  he,  '  sin^e  I  neither 
consented  to  this  treasonable  act,  nor  assisted  in  its 
ccsnmission,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  either  to  re» 
veal  or  to  prevent  it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  dis- 
covery i  The  queen,  they  told  me,  was  the  author  of 
the  enterprise.  Damly  was  such  a  changeling,  that  to 
him  no  secret  could  be  safely  communicated.  Huntley 
and  Bothwelt,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  king- 
dom, were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.* 
When  Morton  was  told  by  his  keepers,  that  the 
guards  were  attending,  and  that  all  things  were  in 
readiness  for  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,   <  I  praise 
my  God,'  said  he,  *  I  am  ready  likewise.'     These 
guards  were  commanded  by  Stewart;  an  insult  which  . 
his  enemies  might  well  have  spared.  The  behaviour 
of  the  prisoner  on  the  sca£Fold  was  calm  ;  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  voice  unaltered.  After  some  minutes 
spent  in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  a  courage 
which  reflected  honour  upon  his  memory.  His  head 
was  exposed  on  the  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh  j  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  evening  upon  the  scaffold, 
was  covered  with  a  cloak,  and,  by  common  porters, 
cast  into  the  usual  burial-place  for  criminals.     His 
friends  dared  not  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  shew 
any  marks  of  respect  to  his  remains. 

WhileScotland  wasrentby  faction,  and  disturbed  by ' 
new  revolutions,  the  rumour  of  a  project  for  setting 
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Maiy  at  liberty  awakehed  the  Sears  of  Elizabetii. 
Among  the  papers  of  Francis  Throgmorton,  a  gen*- 
lleman  of  Cheshire,  who  bad  been;  taken  into  custody 
on  suspicioa^  were  found  two  lists ;  one  of  the  prin*> 
eipal  harbours  c^  the  kingdom,. their  situation,  depth 
•f  water,  &c.f  .th«  Other,  of  all  the  eminent' 
Romanists  in  £ngland.  Hirogmofton  at  £rst  boldly 
averred  his  innocence,  and'  endured  the  rack  with 
£ortitude»  But  brought  a  second  time  to  this  horrid^ 
engine,  his  courage  failed  him  :  having  confessed  W 
secret  correspondence  with  the  captive  qneen^  he 
made  a  discovery  of  a  design  for  the  invasion  of: 
Ib^nd,  an  enterprise  thait  was  to  be  conducted  by^ 
the  duke  of  Guise-  By  command  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  embassador,-  who  was  the  aoul  of  the  party^« 
lie  had  made  the  two  Hsts,  the  copies  of  which  had^ 
been  found  in  his  possession.  Having  retracted  this^ 
•onfession  at  his  tria),  and  returned  to  it  again  after* 
seatenee  passed  on  him,  he  once  more  retracted  a:^ 
the  place  of  eieecuision. 

The  close  uQidfsstanding  whidi  at  that  tiine  sub*^ 
sisted  between  Philip  an^  the  house  of  Guise^  ren«- 
dered  this,  project  credible* to  Eliaabetb,  bqwever 
improbable  it  may. appear  irt  the  present  ag^  when- 
history  and  time  have  thrown  upon  the  tubjefrt  many- 
new  lightSk  To  the  queen  of  England,,  conscious 
^w  ardently  her  downCal  was  desired  by  all  the 
jianies  mexitiMe^  m  the  tonfessMo  of  ThvogiMrton^ 
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it  appeared  a  pait  of  pradence  to  guard  ^imtthcxfr 
designs.     By  the  zeal  of  thie  English  exiles  her  fear* 
urere  increased.       Not  satisfied  with  declabnin^ 
tigain9t  her  severity  to  Mary,  and  her  persecution  of 
her  cathoKc  subject s^  -^ile  one  pope  had  threatened^ 
her  with  ^le  excommunication,  which  another  bad; 
actually  pronounced,  they  began  to  disperse  book^ 
»nd  writings,  in  which  to  take  away  the  life  of  Eli^ 
xabeth  was^  represented  as  meritorious,  and  even  her 
maids  of  honour  were  openly  exhorted  to  treat  hef  • 
as  Judith  did  HoHfemes,  and  by  a  deed  so  beneficiali 
to  render  their  own  names  illustrious-    Thus  insti*- 
gs^ed,  Elizabeth  punished  Throgmorton  as  a  traitor,, 
and  commanded  the  Spanish  embassador  instandy  to- 
leave  the  kingdom.    To  preserve  herself  from  the- 
danger  of  internal  attacks,  she  determined  to  regain; 
her  influence  €>ver  the  Scottish  council ;  which  she- 
effected  by  gaining  Stewart  to  her  party.     A  man  so*  ^ 
■ttnprincipled,  hated  by  his  fellow-subjects,  andhdfd-- 
ing  his  power  o«  the  precarious  favour  of  a  prince,, 
was  glad  to  avaii  himself  of  the  protection  offered  to; 
bim,    for  which^  be  promised    the    most  perSect 
devotion. 

Fmitles^^  negociations  were  still  carrying  on  m^ 
England  between  Elizabeth  and  her  captive,  whom 
she  continued  to  amuse  wiA  the  prospect  of  libera* 
tion,  and  by  this  means  to  elude  the  interference  of 
foreigo  powerSf    These  treaties,  nHhkh  a  pret^n€i« 
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was  never  wanted  to  break,  were  alternately  revived 
and  lost.  The  negociation  now  on  foot,  perhaps 
not  more  sincere  than  those  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded,  was  however  interrupted  by  more  osten- 
sible reasons. 

Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  sailing  from  Flanders  towards 
Scotland,  was  chased  by  pirates,  which  frequently 
infested  those  seas.  He  tore  in  pieces,  in  his  con- 
fusion, some  papers  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  threw 
them  from  him.  By  a  singular  accident,  the  wind 
blew  them  back  into  the  ship,  where  they  were 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  passengers,  and  carried  to 
Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-council.  Having  with* 
great  patience  joined  the  fragments  together.  Wade 
found  them  to  c^ontain  tlie  account  of  the  plot  ssiid 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  for  the 
invasion  of  England*  The  people,  not  yet  recovered 
from  their,  panic  respecting  the  confessions  of 
Throgmorton,  considered  these  papers  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  plot.  Every  former  apprehension  was 
renewed,  while  ageneral  consternation  pervaded  the 
kingdom.  The  pity  which  the  situation  of  Mary 
had  excited,  became  diminished  by  these .  repeated 
alarms,  of  which  she  was  continually  the  subject  or 
the  source.  Hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  English^ 
thus  continually  agitated  by  fear,  succeeded  to  a 
generous  compassion :  under  the  wise  and  pacific 
ircign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  enjoyed  advantage* 
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unknown  to  their  ancestors ;  their  prosperity  had 
endeared  to  them  their  queen  5  while  in  her  safety 
their  own  interest  was  involved.  Thus  irritated 
against  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  adherents,  it  was 
judged  necessary,  by  some  public  deed,  to  convince 
the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  of  the  attachment  of  her 
people,  and  the  danger  which  must  attend  every 
attempt  formed  against  her.  ,  With  this  view,  an 
association  was  formed,  October  19,  1584,  the  sub- 
scribers to  which  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  **  to  defend  their  queen  against  all  her  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic  j  and,  if  violence  should 
be  oflFered  to  her  life,  with  a  view  of  favouring  the 
.title  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  they  not  only 
engaged  never  to  allow  or  acknowledge  such  per- 
sons,  but  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal 
God,  to  prosecute  them  to  the  death,  and  to  pursue 
them,  with  vengeance,  to  their  utter  extirpation." 
This  combination  was,  with  great  eagerness,  sub- 
scribed by  persons  of  every  rank, 

Mary,  justly  concluding  this  measure  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  her  destruction,,  made  such  efforts  as  still 
remained  in  her  power  to  avert  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. Nauc,  her  secretary,  was  sent  to  court,  with 
'  offers  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  which 
not  all  her  former  sufferings  had  been  able  to  extort. 
These  concessions  were,  however,  of  little  avail: 
by  a  rival  predetermined  in  her  judgment,  and  cou* 
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ftcious  of  hartng  exceeded  the  bounds  of  forgiveness^ 
the  sincerity  of  her  resignation  was  doubted,  as  her 
firmness  hod  been  previously  ittiputed  to  obstinacy^ 
Yet  such  was  the  nature  of  her  present  offers,  that 
even  Walsingham  urged  his  mistress  to  come  to  aa 
accommodation.  '  But  Elizabeth,  who  imputed  the 
conduct  of  Mary  to  the  spirit  excited  by  the  late  as- 
relation,  who  suspected  her  of  a  dangerous  cor-*^ 
xespondence  with  the  catholics,  and  who  saw  in  her 
actions  a  mysterious  duplicity,  was  deaf  to  every  so*^ 
Ucitatiott  in  her  favour.  Nor  were  her  suspicions 
altogether  unfounded.  A  letter  had,  about  this- 
period,  been  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots  to  sir 
Francis  Inglefield,  in  which  she  pressed  him  to  ac- 
Mlerate  the  execution  o£  the  great  pfbi  or  designmtnty 
without  hesitating  respecting  any  dangers^  in  which 
It  might  involve  her  Kfe,  which  she  would  willingly 
sacrifice,  if  by  that  means  relief  could  be  procured 
fer  the  oppressed  children  of  the  churchi 

Far  from  mitigating  the  hardships  under  which- 
her  captive  suffered,  Elizabeth  took  her  out  6f  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  while  he  had 
discharged  his  trust  with  fidelity,  during  *fi£teea 
years,  had  uniformly  treated  his  prisoner  with  gcn«*^ 
deness  aiKl  respect.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue 
Drury,  men  of  harsher  manners^and  inferior  rank, 
were  now  appointed  to  be  her  keepers.  Their  severe: 
nigiiancc  was,  perhaps,  their  only  recommendatioa 
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10  the  employment  conferred  upon  them,  and  the 
only  claim  ^ich  they  had  to  preferment. 

The  master  of  Gray,  a  new  favourite  of  James's, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  as  his  embassador 
to  England,  and  intrusted  with  a  negociation  against 
the  banished  nobles,  whom  his  master  wished  to  de*- 
privc  of  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  For  this  honour 
he  was  indebted  to  the  jealousy  of  Stewart,  wha 
wished  to  send  him  from  the  Qourt.  Gray,  who  to  a 
boimdless  ambition  added  an  intriguing  spirit,  had^ 
during  a  residence  in  France,  been  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  the  duke  of  Guise;  to  gain  whose  fa- 
vour he  had  embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  de* 
clared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  captite  quecn>  with 
whom  h^  maintained  a  secret  correspondence*  On 
his  return  to  Scodand,  he  had,  by  his  graceful  per* 
son,  accomplishments,  and  address,  made  a  forcible 
i»ptes^n  on  the  heart  of  the  Iting,,  to  whom  be  had 
keen  introduced  by  Stewart,  who  quickly  began  td^ 
dread  his  growing  favour*  Elitabeth  havirtg,  by  her 
penetration,  discovered  the  character  of  the  master  of 
Gray,  availed  herself  of  his  versatility,  his  vanity,  aAd 
his  profuseness,  and  easily  secured  him  ihher  interest. 
Under  her  directlcMi,  to  which  he  abandoned  him-- 
self  without  reserve,  he  undertook  to  secure  the  king, 
under  the  influence  of  England,  and  to  act  as  a  spy' 
upon  the  captive  queen,  whose  secrets  he  basely  be'*^ 
trayed  to  her  oppressor*.    Elizabeth,,  by  whom  ibti 
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banished  nobles  were  no  longer  regarded,  yielded 
their  interests  to  the  solicitations  of  Gray,  whothus 
advanced  the  purposes  of  James,  and  increased  his 
own  reputation. 

While  Scotland  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
Stewart,  its  sister  kingdom  was  in  perpetual  alarms. 
No  sooner  had  one  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth 
been  detected  and  rendered  abortive,  than  another 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  Parry,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  man 
recently  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  filled 
with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  determined,  by  the 
murder  of  a  heretic  queen,  to  demonstrate  his  at* 
tachment  to  his  new  faith.  His  plan  being  at  length 
revealed,  by  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  confessed  it,  he  suffered  the 
punishment  of  his  frantic  folly. 

The  indignation  of  the  English  parliament,  awak- 
jEned  by  the  repetition  of  these  tragic  farces,  produced 
an  extraordinary  statute,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  association 
in  defence  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  ratified  by 
this  law,  which  farther  enacted,  "  that  if  any  re- 
bellion should  be  excited  in  the  kingdom,  or  any 
thing  attempted  to  the  hurt  of  her  majesty's  person, 
ty  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  the 
queen  should  empower  twenty-four  persons,  by  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine  into, 
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und  pass  sentence'  upon  such  offences ;  and,  after 
judgment  given^  a  proclamation  should  be  issued^ 
declaring  the  persons  whom  they  should  find  guilty, 
excluded  from  any  right  to  the  crown  5  and  her  ma- 
jesty's Subjects  may  lawfully  pursue  every  one  of 
them  to  the  death,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors,"  &c.  &c.  Mary  was  by  this  act,  which  was 
evidently,  levelled  against  her,  made  not  only  ac- 
countable for  her  own  actionS)  but  unjustly  respon- 
sible for  those  of  others. 

Books  were  also  suffered  to  be  published,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  nation  of  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  this  barbarous  measure,  which  was  justly  consi- 
dered by  Mary  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  her  fate. 
Even  the  short  period  which  remained  of  her  days 
was  embittered  by  multiplied  hardships  and  indigni- 
ties. Her  servants  were  almost  all  dismissed ;  she 
was  no  longer  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
queen ;  and  her  health,  broken  by  the  rigour  of  se- 
venteen jrears  of  captivity,  exposed  to  suffer  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  in  two  ruinous  cham- 
bers, scarcely  habitable  in  the  midst  of  summer,  to 
which  she  was  confined.  She  had  been  accustomed^ 
notwithstanding  her  narrow  revenue,  to  distribute' 
regular  alms  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage which  adjoined  to  the  castle.  This  humane 
office,  from  which,  amidst  her  own  suflerings,  she' 
had  derived  some  amusement  and  consolation,  was' 
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S¥>w  denied  to  bet*    The  fortress  in  wlu«h  she  ce^ 
sided  wa«  converted  into  a  ^rommon  prifiOA^  and  a 
young  man,    aiispected  of  popery,    confined  and 
tresiled>  under  hex  own  eye,  with  a  severity  that  oo 
i^ioaed  his  death.  It  ira»  in  nain  thatj  afir  a  w<Hnaa 
and  a  4ueent  she  compbitied  to  Elizabeth  of  the^e 
igjuries  aa4  ti»digiutie& :  na  longer  obliged  by  poli«^ 
tieaj  re«5oi«  to  9«fttt$e  bef  by  false  hope$,  or  soatigate 
the  hardships  sh^  endured,  her  complaints  and  hes 
remonstrances  were  alike  disregarded-    The;  soh'cita--- 
tioms  of  the  king  of  Fraace^  wbo  dependcd^n  Eliaa- 
beth  for  a&sisliance*  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Mary„ 
w^c  fecbte,.   fovnul,    and  wkhout  effect.       Bat 
Ca^tle^au,.  hia  eBibassadovt  whose  c^mipassion  for 
the  captive  %ufeft  supplied  the  defects  of  his  instruc* 
tions»  vcmeaolvatsed  against  the  iadignitiea  to  whkk 
sbe  was  exposed,  with  a  fopce^  and;  in^itunity  tiutz 
c^napeUed,  at  h»igth,.a  degree  of  atlemion»  Though 
diHsiined  the  greater  paivt  ef  another  wiafter  m  h$i? 
pcescfit  wcetchrd  abode,  M^'y  was^  in  compliance 
wiiih  kh  iotteaties,  removed  aftexwank  to  TvJSia 
bury. 

BuA  ncitbet  the  wult»  of  her  eikemi«s»  nof  the 
n^ftUS^ce  of  \mr  itkf^^  toi«eJibed  th^  Imxt  of 
Alavy  $0  deeply  as  t|«  ingiiatitiide  «f  her  son.  Hs- 
had  hithef  to  treaiied  his  sopi^biet  wkh  xes^^ect,  and 
even  gtvea  umbrago  to  EKasabcth  hf  negeseiadng  in 
ha  fav^uff.    Tlus  good  efifte^ondenee  betwegatibe. 
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^mktl^atid  sqtnwa^not  to  jjbeioterest  of  tlie  rhnl  o( 
the  forra^Tj  whp  found  means^  through  the  influence 
^f  Gray*  ou  his  retttrn  to  Scotland,  when  his  favout 
with  tb^  king  greatly  indreasod^  to  {>revail   upon 
J^mes  <o  change  his  condttet*     A  t^ter  Irotn  hef 
%on,  hax^h  ^nd  undutifttl>  in  which  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  her  title  as  ^ueen  of  Scotland,'  or  to 
consider  Us  aSaira  aa  connected  widi  hero,  com- 
pleted  the  $ofrQws  and  despak  of '  Mary.    **  Was  U 
iof  this,^  ^aid  she,  iu  a  letter  to  theJtenci^enihaesa* 
dorji  overwhelm€;d  by  this  ciuei  blow,  •'  was  it  for 
this  that  I  hav^  endured  so  much,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  for  hirn  the  inheritance  to  which  I  have  a  just 
right  ?  I  »ni»  faAT  fr.om  envyiin^  his  authority  in  Scot^ 
land.    I  deske  no  power  ^faeore ;  nor  wish  to  set  my 
foot  in  that  ki|>g4om>  if  k  were  not  for  the  pleasure 
Qf  once  tm\iJ^^Wg  a  son,  whom  I  have  hitherto" 
loved  with  too  teistder  an  afiNSction.    Whatever  he 
either  cn}oy^  ot  e;»pecls>  he  dteiived  it  from  me. 
From  hiflft  \  never  received  assistance,  supply-,  nor 
I^Q^iil,  ^i  any  ki»d«    Let  not  my  allies  treat  him 
any  Ipiagei^  a^  a  kijdg  j  he  hplds  that  dignity  by  nxf 
coasenjt ;  a^d  ii  a  speedy  repentance  dees  not  ap- 
p$a3f  mifi  p^^  tesenisoent^  I  wili  load  bkni  with  a 
p««B«'s  imm%  andi  su«c«ad»r  my  cvowis  with  all 
xny  pre|e«^ns»  toooe  who  will  receive  them*  wttb 
giFatilitd^A  aed  defend  dkcrn  wiuh  vigow.**    Jamc^ 
had  been  taught  to  consider  his  mother  as  an  un- 
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principled  and  abandoned  woman,  an  adulteress  and 
a  murderer,  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  he 
regarded  her  with  respect  or  afiection.     Whether 
attachment  to  the  Romish  religion,  or  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  her  son,  really  prompted  Mary  to 
any  serious  idea  of  disinheriting  him,  it  would  not 
at  present  be  easy  to  determine. 
.    The  League  which  took  place  about  this  period 
(1585)  in  France,  and  which  had  for  its  end  the 
destruction  of  the  Reformation,  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  Elizabeth  peculiarly  critical,  and  determined 
her  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the  captive  queen, 
whose  sufferings  aflPorded  a  pretence  for  the  invasion 
of  her  kingdom.    With  this  view,  she'  endeavoured 
to  draw  closer  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  to  extend  her  influence  over  the  councils 
of  the  latter.     The  Scottish  courtiers  were  with 
little  difficulty   induced  to  promote  her  designs; 
while,  to  direct  and  quicken  their  itiotions,  sir  Ed- 
mund Wotton,  a  gay  and  accomplished  man,  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  his  mistress,  was  dispatched 
by  her  to  the  court  of  James,  with  orders  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young  king. 
Wotton,  who  beneath  a  polished  and  specious  ex- 
terior, concealed  a  dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit, 
and  who  had  resided  a  long-time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, amused  the  monarch  by  the  relation  of  his  ad- 
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ventures ;  while,  excelling  in  all  the  exercises  for 
which  James  had  a  passion,  he  quickly  acquired 
bis  friendship  and  confidence. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Leapte  seemed  to  call 
on  the  protestants  for  union' and  firmness;  nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Scots  than 
the  proposal  of  Wotton  for  an  alliance  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  support  of  the  principles  of  their 
Common  faith.  James  having  embraced  the  over- 
ture with  fervor,  the  convention  of  the  states,  which 
empowered  him  to  conclude  the  treaty,  engaged  to 
ratify  It.  in  parliament.  Elizabeth  had,  on  this  occa- 
»on,  to  conciliate  her  young  ally,  and  as  a  mark  of 
her  maternal  affection,  settled  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  finre  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  allotted 
by  her  fothcr  to  herself  before  she  ascended  the 
dirone.  This  present,  far  from  inconsiderable  in 
those  times,  could  not  but  prove  acceptable  to  ai 
monarch,  whose  revenues  had,  during  a  long  mino- 
rity, been  nearly  dlssiprrted. 

Bur  the  ruin  of  Arran,  wliose  government  was 
odious  to  the  nation,  and  in  whose  character  Efiza*' 
beth  could  place  but  little  confidence,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  intrigues  of  Wotton.  This,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  banished  lords^  who  were  still 
attached  to. England^  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
effect. 

VOL.  v.  M 
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A  plot  was  also  set  on  foot  for  seizing  the  person 
of  the  king,  whom  it  was  the  design  of  Wotton  to 
carry  forcibly  into  England.  The  discovery  of  this 
atrocious  design,  obliged  him  to  depart  precipitately 
fronr  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to 
his  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  banished  lords^  who  had^ 
by  the  permission  of  Elizabeth  returned  to  the  bor- 
ders, entered  Scotland,  and  were  joined  by  their 
friends  and  vassals.  Welcomed  wherever  they  came, 
as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  the  most  fervent 
prayers  were  oflFered  up  for  their  success.     At  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men  they  proceeded  towards 
Stirling,  without  losing  a  moment.    The  king,  the 
loyalty  of  whose  troops,  though  superior  in  namber^  . 
was  more  than  doubtful,  dared  not  advance  to  meet 
the  insurgents.     Neither  the  town  nor  castle  was 
provided  for  a  siege ;  the  gates,  however,  of  both 
yrtrc  closed.     On  the  same  night  the  town  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  th,e  lords;  and  Stewart,  who 
had  been  restored  to  freedom,  and  who  had  under-, 
taken  the  defence  of  the  place,  compelled  to  save 
himself  by  flight.     The  castle,  w-.ich  was  invested 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  had  not  provision  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.     Jaiyies,  therefore,  found  himself 
compelled  to  listen  to  terms  of  acconmiodation.     A 
pardon  was  obtained  by  the  lords  for  all  their  of- 
fences, and  the  principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  placed 
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as  securities  in  their  hands ;  when  a  parliament  was 
called  to  establish  iranqiiillity  in  the  nation.  (Dec. 
lO,  1785.)  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act  by  which 
they  were  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  and 
possessions^  the  confederated  nobles  behaved  with' 
moderation,  seemed  willing  to  forget  all  former' 
ofiences^  and  to  spare  their  king  unnecessary  morti* 
fication.  Stewart  only  was  deprived  of  his  honours, 
and  stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  spoils  :  being  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  by  public  proclamation,  he 
sunk  back  into  his  original  obscurity.  His  prospe- 
rity had  been  wholly  unmerited^  and  his  fall  was  be- 
held without  sympathy  or  pity. 

In  all  these  revolutions,  the  grievances  of  the 
clergy  were  yet  unredressed  :  the  nobles  forgot  their 
promises  in  their  fear  of  disgusting  the  king ;  while 
to  the  interest  of  the  laity,  the  claims  of  the  church, 
notwithstanding  its  loud  and  vehement  complaints, 
still  continued  to  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

The  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland,  pro* 
posed  the  preceding  year,  met  with  no  interruption, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  but  from  the  French 
minister.  James  himself  offered  to  renew  the  nego- 
ciatipn  ;  nor  did  Elizabeth  suffer  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  instantly  dispatched  Randolph  to  con- 
clude the  desired  treaty.  Both  parties  bound  them- 
^Ives  to  defend  the  reformed  religion  against  the 
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jofosh  powei;^  combined  for  its  i)TGTthrow ;  aod 
nuitifally  to  a^ist  each  other,  offensively  and  defend 
8Jvel}r»  agalQ3t  all  ^tho  ahould  eodeavcmr  to  distutb 
^or  invade  tbp».  Elizabeth,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
sj»red  the  S^oUi^h  mQna«ch»  that  xko  stejx  shouM  lie 
taken  in  ai^y  d^ee  derogatojry  to  hi«  pretensbns  t» 
the  English  ituccessipn.  Tiie  violence  o£  natlonat' 
antipathy  m^zs  so  far  abated^  by  rdigfons  zeal,  and 
t^  a#apt;ages.  of  peace  which  both  kingdoms  had 
of  late  enjoy^j  that  the  condaot  of  Jam^s  in  this 
aUiapce.  af  peared  ev^ry-whece  acceptabk  to  his  own 
people. 

A  conspiracy  took  place,  not  long  after .  these 
events^  through,  the  btnd  afiection.  of  the  English 
xsithplics  to  Mary,  apd  thdr  iEoplacabie  hatred) 
against  Elizabeth^  that,  irhile  it  ptoved  fatal  to. 
the  life  of  one  <|Me!en,  has  lieft  oa  the  memory  of 
the  other  an  indelible  st$un«  An  exttavagaiM:  notion 
had  been  adopted  by  some  priests  *,  that  thebu]l» 
ii^nunated  by.  Pins  V.  against  Elizabeth,  had  been 
dictated  inwncdiatply  by  the  Hciy  Ghost.  This  no-: 
lion  they  had  instilled  U^o  Savage  (for  what  i».  too 
absurd  for  fanaticism  to  impose  or  to  receive  ?),  an- 
o^cer  in  the,  Spanish  army,  nK>re  famed  for  Zeal- 
and cowage  than  temper  and.  good  sense.   This  man 

*  I>r.  GifFord,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgfon. 
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stiffcrcd  himsetf  to  be  persuaded  by  the  pttestSj  that 
to  take  away  the  life  of  an  excommunicated  heretic, 
would  be  performing  to  Heaven  ah  accepbbfe 
service.  To  obtain  the  cro^n  of  martyrdom, 
Savage  bouAd  himself  in  a  voW  of  murder :  BaHard, 
another  priest,  who  was  solicitolis  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  persuaded  that)  to  render  the  at- 
tempt successful,  Eii«abeth  nmst  first  be  cut  oiF, 
was  conterhed  in  the  plbt,  which  he  revealed  in  con-- 
£dence  to  Arithdny  Babingtoh,  a  young  gentleman 
trf  Derbyshire,  possessing  a  large  fortune,  and  many 
QMiable  qualities,  whom  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
had  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Mary.  Thi^ 
ybung  man  concurred  in  opinibn,  that  the  death  of 
fcliiaheth  was  ^  necessary  preliminary  to  any  inva-^ 
bi#il.  To  him  Ballard  imparted  the  vbw  of  Savagci 
IM^O  waited  in  London  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
klow.  Babitigton,  bdievihg  that  for  an  enterprise 
of  such  import^nte  it  woUM  be  rash  to  rely  on  d 
single  arm,  proposed  that  five  resolute  gentlemen 
should  be  joined  with  Savage ;  while  he  engaged  to 
find  persons  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  project  was 
accordingly  unfolded  to  Edward  Windsor,  ThomaS 
Salisbury,  Charles  Tilney,  Ghidise  Tichbournci 
Robert  Oage,  John  I'ravtrs,  Robert  Barnwell,  John 
Charnock,  Hcnty  Donne,  John  Jones,  and  Robert 
Polly  5  all  of  them^  excepting  the  latter,  whose  for- 
M3 
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ward  zeal  had  recommended  him  to  the  associates^ 
men  oJF  good  families,  united  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, to  which  the '  ti6.  of  religion  gave   additional 
Strength,     After  various  consultations,  the  plan  of 
operation  was  at  length  settled,  and  the  difibrent 
parts  assigned  to  the  actors.     Babington  was   ap- 
pointed to  liberate   the  captive  queen ;  Salisbury, 
with  some  others,  were  to  excite  their  friends   to 
arms  j  while  to  Savage  and  Tichbourne,  with  four 
associates,  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  was  assigned. 
This  atrocious  action,  viewed  through  the  medium ' 
of  an  imagination  heated  by  frantic  bigotry,  appeared 
to  men  of  rank  and  honour  as  just  and  honourable : 
such  influence  have  the  passions  over  the  principles 
of  mankind.     In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  transaction,  they  imprudently  caused  a  picture 
to  be  drawn,  in  which  were  the  portraits  of  the  six 
assassins,  with  that  of  Babington  in  the  midst  of 
them  'y  and  a  motto  intimating,  that  they  were  jointly 
embarked  in  some  perilous  desi^. 

While. the  conspirators  were  thus  confident  of 
-secrecy  and  success,  every  measure  which  they 
took  was. revealed  to  Walsingham.  Robert  Polly 
was  one  of  Lis  spies,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
band  with  a  determination  to  betray  his  associates. 
Gilbert  Gifford,  also  having  been  gained  by  Wal- 
singham, gave  him  information  of  all  that  was 
transacting.      The  discovery  was   by  the  vigilant 
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Walsingham  immediately  communicated  to  Eliza-' 
beth,  who  determined  to  wait,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  plot,  till  it  should  be  more  perfectly 
formed,  and  ready  for  execution. 

August  4th,  1586,  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  project,  was  arrested ;  when  his  associates,  filled 
with  .surprise  and  dismay,  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  But  all  of  them,  excepting 
Windsor,  were  seized  vrithin  a  few  days,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the.  kingdom,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  where,  influenced  by  fear  or  hope,  they 
made  a  full  confession.  Their  trial  was  hastened 
by  the  impatience  of  the  people  ;  when  they  suffered 
the  punishment  due  to  their  oflfences. 

The  views  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  respect- 
ing this  transaction,  extended  beyond  the  destruction 
of  these  fanatics,  whom  they  represented  to  the 
people  as  the  instruments  of  the  captive  queen. 
Letters  ascribed  to  Mary,  in  proof  of  this  charge, 
were  produced,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth  through  the  treachery  of  Giffbrd.  In 
these  letters,  two  of  which  were  addressed  to  Ba- 
bington,  with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  and  others, 
Mary,  it  was  given  out,  approvied  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  even  of  the  assassination  of  her  oppressor. 
She  directed  them  (it  was  added)  to  proceed  with 
the  utniost  circumspection,  and  not  to  take  arms  till 
M  4 
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foreign  auxUiarks  wei^e  ready  to  join  thetn :  she  alto 
recommended  to  them  d^  eail  of  Arundel^  hb 
brothers,  and  the  young  earl  of  Northiunberland, 
as  persons  proper  to  eonduct  their  enterprise ;  and 
advised  thexB^  at  the  same  time,  to  exche,  if  possi- 
ble, coounotions  in  Ireland;  while.  $hc  besought 
them,  above  all  tiungs^  to  concert  vith  care  the 
means  of  her  escape '%  &r  whidi  she  suggested  to 
them  several  ditferent  eacped&ents. 
.  At  die  trial  of  the  conafmtor$y  theie  circussi*- 
stances  were  narrated,  and  i^ceired  by  Ae  fiatioa^ 
in  its  preheat  state  of  alarm,  agitation,  and  precis- 
dicet  without  distrust  or  investigation*  The  zeal  o£ 
Mary  for  her  religion  wad  well  known  ;  nor  were 
ei^ample^  ^f  a  sanguin^y  intolerance  rare  in  diat 
age*  Every  cabal  againat  the  peace  of  the  kingdom* 
had,  for  mnny  fears,  been  carrird  on  in  the  name  of 
tb«  queen  of  Sco<h  whose  aafety  mow  appeawd  to  the 
p^^e  tnconipatible  with  that  of  ElisEabeth.  Wky^ 
said  thej>  should  the  trancpiairity  of  the  people  of  En^^ 
land  be  sacrificed  to  a  stranger  ?  Why  should  a  life  so 
dear  to  the  nation  be  incessantly  exposed  to  the  assaults 
-of  ap  exasperated  rival  ?  The  sacred  person  of  our 
beloved  sovereign  baa  been  threatened,  wherefore 
dien  should  not  an  injured  people  ocecute  the  just 
jvengcjuice  which  they  have  so  solemnly  vowed  ? 

This  reasoning,  suggested  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  was  sufliciemly  agreeable  to  their  viewsj 
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^or  which  It  could  not  fail  to  suggest  a^  a  jology. 
In  ptdportion  to  the  mjtiries  which  Elizabeth  h^d 
heaped  cm  Mary,  her  fear  and  hatred  of  her  victim 
-WtTt  angmentcd.  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to 
fove  those  on  whose  account  we  ii^tr  abasement  in 
our  own  eyes. 

The  consciousness  of  having  siitned  agafirist  Mary 
bieyonfd  forgiveness,  persuaded  her  rival  that  she 
cooM  find  security  onfy  in  her  death.  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham,  also,  the  most  active  agents  of  Eliza* 
beth  against  the  queen  of  Scots^,-  had^  every  thing  to 
dread  from  h^r  tegentment,  should  she  motmt  the 
throne  of  England.  To  confirm  tht  wavering  reso- 
lution of  their  mistress  had  therefore  become  their 
safety  ^nd  their  interest. 

Great' care  was  taken,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
from  Mary  the  knowfedge  of  the  late  events,  tiH 
tTie  proper  time  for  disclosing  jthem  should  an^ive. 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges  was  at  length  deputed  to  her 
from  court;  who,  just  as  she  was  getting  on'horse- 
back  to  ride  ou£  with  her  keepers,  acquainted  her 
with  what  had  past,  and  with  the  imputation  thrown 
upon  her.  Struck  with  astonishment,  she  would 
have  returned  to  her  apartment,  but  this  was  not 
permitted.  Her  private  closet  was,  during'  her  ab- 
sence, broke  open,  her  cabinet  and  papers  seized*, 
sealed,  and'  sent  to  court.  Her  principal  domestics- 
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were  committed  to  different  keepers  *,  while  Naue 
and  Curie,  her  two  secretariesi  the  one  a  native  of 
France,'  the  other  of  Scotland,  were  seized  and 
carried  prisoners  to  London.  All  the  money  in  her 
custody,  which 'amounted  to  little  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  was  taken  away  and  secured.  For 
seyeral  days  she  was  led  from  one  gentleman's  house 
to  another,  till  she  was  at  last  conducted  to  Fother- 
ingay,  a  strong  fortress  in  Northamptonshire. 
Nothing  more  'remained  but  to  decide  her  fate. 

While  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  ministers 
seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution,  there  appear- 
ed among  the  counsellors  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  to  dismiss  the  attendants 
of  Mary,  to  keep  her  under  close  restraint,  and  to 
cut  off  every  possibility  of  her  holding  a  correspond- 
ence With  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  a 
jpunishment  sufficiently  severe.  The  more  so,  as  her 
constitution,  worn  with  anxiety,  and  broken  by 
confinement  and  sorrow,  had  evidently  began  to 
yield ;  nor  could  it  long  be  expected  to  support  the 
additional  severity  of.  her  fate.  To  this  it  was  ob-: 
jected,  that  the  reverence  which  the  catholics  had  for 
her  name,  and  the  compassion  which  they  entertain- 
ed for  her  sufferings,  were  not  to  be  extinguished; 
and  that  while  these  sentiments  remained,  which 
farther  rigours  would  only  tend  to  aggravate,  insur- 
rections and  invasions  would  nevet  be  wanting  for 
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her  relief.  A  public  and  legal  trial,  however  unex- 
ampled, would,  it  was  alleged,  be  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable mode  of  procedure,  by  the  semblance  of 
dignity  and  justice  which  it  would  wear  ;  while  the 
proceedings  might  be  founded  on  the  act  of  the  last 
parliament. 

Determined  that  no  circumstance  of  solemnity 
might  be  wanting,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  person 
arraigned,  Elizabeth  appointed,  by  a  commission 
imder  the  great  seal,  forty  persons,  the  most  illustri- 
ous, in  the  kingdom  for  their  rank  and  birth,  toge- 
ther with  five  judges,  for  the  decision  of  the  cause.^ 
The  name  and  title  by  which  Mary  shiould  he  ar- 
raigned, occasioned  some  difficulty  to  fhe  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who,  while  violating  the  ess^tials  of 
justice,  were  solicitous  for  its  empty  forms.  It  was 
at  length  agreed^  that  the  prisoner  should  be  styled^ 
**  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  late  king, 
of  Scotland,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and 
dowager  of  France." 

The  unhappy  captive,  after  the  indignities  she 
had  suffered,  doubted  not  but  that  her  fate  drew 
near.  Every  moment  she  was  in  expectation  of 
ending  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  secret 
method,  usually,  prescribed  on  similar  occasions.  To 
preserve  her  memory  from  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies, she  addressed  a  4etter  to  the  duke  of  Guise, 
in  which  she  vindicated  herself^  instrong  language, 
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inm  having  encomraged,  or  been  an  accessory  to^  die 
compiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth.  The  report 
of  a  public  trial,  an  idea  which  could  neter  hanre 
QCOirred  to  heT>  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  sobhide 
of  her  prisoo- 

The  commissioners,  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  arrir* 
ed  at  Fothexingay,  on  the  11th  of  Cktober,  1586. 
On  the  ensuing  momiag  thsy  deliTercd  to  M^y  a 
ktter  frcua  the  queen,  in  wliich,  after  severe  re- 
proaches and  accusations/  she  informed  her  victim, 
dkait  regard  to  her  own  safety^had,  at  kngth,  render^ 
«d  it  necessary  to  make  a  pubtic*  en^jviry  into  her 
e^Rdnct ;  she  therefore  required  hc5r,  as  she  had  so 
feng  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, to  snbmit  herself  to  their  cognisanee  of  her 
crimes*    -Sni^prise  vras  dke  cmly  emotion  which  Mairy 
iliscovered  on  this  occasion^  nor  was  she  unmindfuF 
of  her  own*  dignity.     Hhving  solemnly  protested  her 
nmocenee  of  the  erisne  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that 
she  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt  against  the 
fife  el  Elizabeth,  she  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  oi  her  commissioners^     *  I  came,'  said 
she,  ^into  the  kingdom  aB  independent  sov^eign,  to 
impbre  dape  queen's^  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself 
to  her  authority.     Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by 
past  misfortunes,  or  intimidated  by  present  dangers, 
as  to  stocBp  to  any  thmg,  unbeaonting  the  majesty  of 
a^  csonwmed^  head.^  or  that  wilLdngsace  the  ancestors 
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frola  wtioin  I  am  de^cendei),  zrtd  the  son  to  vrhom 
I  shall  leave  my  throne.  If  I  lutwt  be  tried,  prince* 
only  -can  be  my  peers.  How^efcr  noble  may  be  their 
biarth,  the  subjects,  of  the  queen  of  E^and  are  of 
a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Since  my  arrival  in  this 
kiagdont  I  have  been  uniformly cmifiiied  as  a  prisoner* 
Its  laws  nevev  afforded  to  me  smy  prDtectK)!!.  Let 
them  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to  take  atray 
»ay  lifp.'    . 

Inoreatie»  and  arguments  were  urged  by  the  com* 
missioners  against  the  resofaation  of  Mary.  They 
bad  even  recourse  to  threats,  and  menaced  her  witk 
pEoceeding  aceorcbng  to  the  forms  of  the  law,  and 
passing  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  licr  con*. 
tHJcnacy.  For  two  days  she  however  persisted  in  the 
yesotirtion  she  had  avowed.  An  argument  u-sed  by 
Hatton,  the  vi^e-ctamberlain^  shook,  at  length,  her 
firmness^  By  avoiding:  a  trial,  he  cold  her,  she  was 
an  enemy  t©  her  own  reputation!,  and  deprived  her* 
self  of  ait  oppovtunity  of  making  her  innocencie 
mao^st.  Nothini^,  he  added,  could  be  mor$ 
agreeable  to  the  commissionarsy  or  more  acceptable 
to  their  mistress,  than^  the  conviction,  by  undoubted 
evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  accused. 

Unassisted  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  Mary 
auitrcd  herself  to  be  dfeladbd  by  this  plausible 
pretence^,  and  fell  ibto  the  toils  spread  for  her  en- 
tangteoaent.     Sdicitous  for  die  vindication  of  her 
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honour,  she  relaxed  in  the  dignified  firmness  suited 
to  the  rank  of  a  queen. 

She  was  received  by  her  judges  (October  14th),  on 
her  appearance  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  with . 
much  ceremony.  Before  she  gave  an  answer  to  the 
accusations  preferred  against  her,  she  protested 
agskinst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  validity 
and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  it  was  pretended 
to  try  her.  The  chancellor  answered  her  by  a  counter 
protestation ;  when  the  queen's  attorney  and  solicitor 
brought  forward  the  charges  against  her.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  conspiracy  were  detailed, 
and  copies  of  the  letters  of  Mary  produced.  The 
confessions  of  Babington,  Ballard,  ^  Savage,  &c. 
followed,  together  with  the  declarations  of  Naue 
and  Curl  her  secretaries.  The  whole  evidence  was 
arranged  in  specious  order,  and  heightened  by 
every  colouring  which  eloquence  could  bestow. 
.  Mary  listened  attentively,  and  without  appa- 
rent emotion,  to  all  that  passed,  tiir,  on  the  mention 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  on  suspicion,  she  broke  out  into  a  pa- 
thetic and  generous  exclamation — *  Alas  !'  said  she, 
« how  much  has  the  noble  hojuse  of  Howard  suffered 
for  my  sake!' 

When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had  finished, 
Mary  rose  up,  and,  with  equal  magnanimity  and 
presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence.    She  bewsukd 
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the  unhappiness  of  her  situation,  that,  after  a  .cap- 
tivity of  nineteen  years,  during  which  her  sufferings 
Kad  been  not  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she  wa?  at 
last  loaded  with  an  imputation,  which  not  merely 
tended  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  but  to 
deprive  her  of  life  itself,  and  to  transmit  her  name 
with  infamy  to  posterity.  She  complained,  that, 
without  regarduig  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty, 
she  was  subjected  to  laws  framed  against  private 
persons  5  and,  though  an  anointed  queen,  com- 
manded, like  a  common  criminal,  to  appear  before 
a  tribunal  of  subjects,  and  have  her  honour  exposed 
to  the  petulant  tongues  of  lawyers,  capable  of  mis- 
representing and  wresting  her  words  and  actions- 
While  thus  disgracefully  situated,  she  was  even 
denied  the  privilege,  usually  granted  to  crimi- 
nals ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  without  the 
use  of  her  own  papers,  and  even  without  the  pre- 
sence or  advice  of  a  friend,  compelled  to  plead  in 
her  own  defence. 

She  absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with 
Babington,  or  any  knowledge  even  of  the  name 
of  Ballard.  Copies  only  of  hier  pretended  letters, 
she  alleged,  were  produced;  nor  could  they,  either  by 
her  hand-writing  or  subscription,  convict  her  of  the 
crime  so  lightly  imputed  to  her  charge.  What 
proof,  she  asked,  had  been  brought,  that  the  letters 
pretended  to  have  been  addressed  to  her  were  ever 
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received ;  or  that,  by  her  direction,  any  answer  had 
been  returned  to  them  ?  The  confession  of  wretches, 
condemned  and  executed  for  an  atrocious  crime, 
was  surely  of  but  little  weight :  from  men  in  such 
a  situation,  what  might  not  hope  or  fear  extort  ? 
Was  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be  stained  by  testi- 
mony so  vile  ?  Neither  could  the  declaration  of  her 
secretaries,  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  whose  reso- 
lutiori  might  be  overcome  by  promises  and  threats, 
and  who,  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  might  accuse 
their  mistress,  be  more  conclusive.  Beside,  before 
they  could  discover  any  thing  that  might  prejudice 
her,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  they  must  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  thus  render  themselves  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  The  letters  to  the  Spanish 
embassador  were  copies  only,  or  they  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  innocent.  *  Often,* 
continued  she,  *have  I  made  such  efforts  for  my 
liberty,  as  are  natural  to  a  human  creature  ;  and 
convinced,  by  the  sad  experience  of  years,  that  it  was 
vain  to  expect  freedom  cither  from  the  generosity  or  - 
the  justice  of  the  queen  of  England,  I  have  solicited 
foreign  princes,  and  called  on  all  my  friends,  to  em- 
ploy their  interest  for  my  relief.  I  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  procure  for  the  English  catholics  some 
mitigation  of  the  rigours  with  wliich  they  are  treat- 
ed ;  and,  could  I  hope  by  my  death  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression,  for  their  sakes  I  am  willir.g  to  die. 
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I  would,  however,  imitate  the  example  of  Esther^ 
not  that  of  Judith,  arid  would  ratihcr  make  inter- 
cession for  my  peopk,  than  shed  the  blood  of  the 
meanest  creature  in  order  to  save  thetn.  The  in- 
temp6ra4:e  zeal  of  my  acUierents  has  often  received  a 
check  from  me,  when  they  have  been  precipitated 
into  violent  councils,  either  by  the  severity  of  their 
own  persecutions^  or  through  indignation  at  the 
uoheaxd-of  injuries  which  I  have  endured*  I  hdVie 
even  warned  the  queen  of  damgers  to  which  she  was 
exposed  by  these  haitdi  proceediogs.  Worn  out  aa 
I  now  am  by  su^R^rings  and  cares,  can  the  prospect 
of  a  crown  be  so  inviting,  thot  in  order  to  obtain  it 
I  shooid  ruin  my  soul  ?  i  am  no  stranger  to  the 
feeHngs  of  humanity ;  neither  am  I  unacquainted 
with  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and  I  abhor  the  detest- 
able crime  of  as8assiuatiosi>  as  equally  repugnant  to 
both.  If  ever  I  have  given  cor&sent  by  my  words,  or 
even  in  thought,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  -of 
the  queea  of  England^  far  from  declining  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  I  shall  not  even  pray  for  the  diercy^ 
of  God-" 

On  the  two  days  which  Mary  appeared  before 
lier  judges,  her  conduct  displayed  the  magnanimity 
of  a  heroine,  tempered  by  the  gentleness  and  roO'^ 
desty  of  a  woman* 

By  the  express  command  of  EHzabeth,  the  com-^ 
i3»]9siouers|  without  proi;u>itticing  any  seutencej  ad.^^ 
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journed  to  the  star-chamber,  where  Naue  and  Curl, 
being  brought  into  court,  confirmed  upon  oath  thdr 
former  deposition.  The  commissioners,  after  re- 
viewing their  whole  proceedings,  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  Mary  "  to  be  accessary  to  the  conspiracy 
of  Babington,  and  to  have  imagined  divers  matters, 
tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Eliza- 
beth, contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute 
made  for  the  security  of  the  life  of  the  queen.*' 
(October  25th,  1586.) 

The  irregularities  of  this  trial  are  glaring  and 
flagrant.  Mary  was  a  foreigner  and  an  independ- 
ent queen,  out  of  the  cognisance  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  over  whom  Elizabeth  had  no  legal 
power.  Could  even  the  subjects  of  another  prince 
have  become  her  judges,  the  forms  of  justice  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  observed.  If  the  testimony  of 
Babington  and  his  associates  was  explicit  against  her, 
why  was  she  not  confronted  with  them  ?  a  circum- 
stance which  might  have  overwhelmed  her  with  un- 
doubted conviction.  Why  were  not  Naue  and 
Curl  produced  at  Fotheringay,  and  not  in  the  star- 
chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present  to  defend 
herself  from  their  charge,  or  even  to  witness  the 
reality  of  their  deposition  ? '  Was  it  just  that  she 
should  be  brought  to  her  trial  unprepared,  thrown  oflF 
.  her  guard  by  terrifying  circumstances,  and  allowed 
no  counsel  or  legal  assistance  i    Ought  th^  copies 
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of  letters  to  have  been  received  in  proof  of  guilt, 
of  which  the  originals  were  never  produced  i  In 
such  circumstances,  and  with  such  inadequate  evi- 
dence, the  condemnation  of  the  meanest  criminal 
would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  judges  of  Mary  were  pre-dctermined 
to  find  her  guilty  ;  the  trial  was  a  mere  pretence  to 
give  a  sanction  to  their  proceedings ;  while  the 
nation,  blinded  by  their  zeal  for  their  sovereign, 
and  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
her  jealousy,  received  probabilities  as  proofs,  and 
took  for  demonstrations  mere  suspicious  circum* 
stances.    .  ^ 

In  the  parliament,  which  met  a  few  days  after  the 
fatal  sentence  was  pronounced,  more  disceirnitient 
and  temper  nsight  have  been  expected :  but  the 
spirit  of  prejudice  had  gone  forth,  a  ferment  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  which  no 
artifices,  had  been  omitted  to  heighten.  An  im- 
patient enquiry  was  made  into  the  conspiracy,  and. 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. The  papers  produced  at  Fotheringay  were 
laid  before  the  house,  when,  after  many  vehement 
invectives  against  the  devoted  Mary,  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners  were  unanimously  ratified, 
and  their  sentence  declared  to  be  just  and  well* 
founded.  An  address  also  was  presented  to  Eliza- 
beth by  the  lords  and  conmions,  intreating  her^ 
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as  she  regarded  her  own  safety,  the  scctttity 
of  the  protestant  religion^  and  thfc  welfare  and- 
wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the  sentence,  and, 
^-ithout  farther  delay,  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  not 
less  irreclaimable  than  dangerous,  the  punishment 
which  her  crimes  had  merited.  This  request  was 
enforced  by  reasons  of  expediency,  not  less  un* 
worthy  and  mean  than  the  fears  by  which  they 
were  dictated.  The  spirit  and  address  of  Mary, 
which  no  su^rings  eould  curb  or  extinguish^  were 
urged  to  her  condemnation.  To  this  it  was  added^  - 
tbat  while  het  adherents  believed  her  petsoil  td 
be  sacred^  they  would  despise  any  danger  hf 
which  themselves  only  were  threatened.  Strtral 
loreigti  princeS)  it  was  affirmed^  were  ready  ta 
Mcond  their  attemptsj  and  Waited  only  a  prbst 
j^r  opportunity  both  to  invade  the  kingdoih,  inJt 
to  assert  the  titte  of  Kfary  to  the  Crown.  Hei' 
Kfe  therefore  was  intompAtibte  with  the  safety  of 
£iizabeth|  the  security  of  the  reformed  religion^ 
and  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  propriety 
#f  such  a  sacrifice  was  proved  from  examples  in 
history;  and  the  Scriptures  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  injustice. 

.  This  seasoning  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  whose  situa- 
tion was  sufficiently  critical  and  embarrassed* 
In  hsr  answer,   she  availed  hefsejf  of  her  usual 
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ambiguous  style:  hor  professions  of  attachment 
for  her  people,  were  artfully  blended  with  com^ 
plaints  so  pathetic  of  the  ingratitude  of  Maryu 
naingled  with  intimations  of  the  dangers  to  which 
her  own  life  was  exposed,  as  could  not  fail  tQ 
aggravate  popular  indignation.  With  an  affecta- 
tion of  clemency^  she  besought  them,  in  die  endj 
to  spare  her  the  pain  and  infamy  of  delivering  up 
to  punishment  a  queen  and  her  nearest  kinswoman  i 
and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  still  po&« 
sible  to  provide  for  the  public  security,  without 
fpneing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  royal  blood. 

The  real  meaning  of  Elis^abeth,  amidst  this  pa-, 
rade,  was  not  misconstrued :  the  lords  and  com** 
nions  repeated  their  fbr-mer  request,  without,  fear-» 
ing  to  offend  by  their  importunity.  This  sanction 
which.  Elizabeth  had  obtained,  for  her  proceedings 
fully  satisfied  her  mind :  parUament  was  ax:;eord^ 
ingly  adjourned^  while  the  queen  reserved  in  her 
own  hands  the  sole  disposal  of  the  fate  of  her 
rival. 

The  situation  of  M^ry  was,,  by  the  princps-  of 
Europe^  observed  with  mingled  horror  and  sur-v 
pvis^.  The  king  erf  France*,  notwithstandii^gj  hise 
aversion,  to  the  house  of  Guise,  interposed  isi  be«- 
half  of  the  common  cause  of  princps.^      An   ex- 
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traordinary  commission  was  brought  by  Bellieure 
to  join  the  resident  embassador  in  his  interces- 
sion for  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  was  as- 
sailed by  mingled  reproaches  and  menaces  ;  to  both 
of  which  she  remained  inexorable. 

Nor  was  any  greater  respect  paid  to  the  Scottish 
king,  whose  solicitations  were  urged  with  yet  more 
earnestness.  James  could  not  behold  the  indig-  . 
nities  to  which  his  mother  was  exposed,  without 
the  feelings  of  a  monarch  and  a  son.  Even  the 
pride  of  the  nation  was  roused  by  this  insult  offer- 
ed to  the  blood  of  their  king.  Unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  Elizabeth  would  indeed  venture  upon 
an  action  sb  unprecedented,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  regal  dignity,  of  which  she  had  ever  been 
peculiarly  jealous,  James  remained  for  a  time  in 
doubt.  At  length,  when  the  extraordinary  steps  which 
she  had  taken  sufficiently  manifested  her  real  in- 
tentions, he  dispatched  sir  William  Keith  to  Lon- 
don, who,  with  Douglas,  his  embassador-in-or- 
dinary,  strongly  remonstrated  respecting  the  late 
transactions.  Neither  the  complaints  nor  the  in* 
treaties  of  James  having  procured  from  Elizabeth 
any  reply,  he  wrote  -to  her  with  his  own  hand, 
threatened  to  renounce  her  friendship,  and  to 
avenge  his  mother!s  wrongs,  as  both  in  duty  and 
honour  it  became  a  son  to  do.  He  assembled 
also  at  same  time  bis  nobles^  who  promised  to 
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assist  and  stand  jby  him,  and  appointed  embas- 
;  sadors  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  whose 
aid  and  interferente  he  implortd.  He  also  took 
other  measures  towards  the  execution  'of  his  threats. 
Irritated  by  the  high  tpne  which  James  had  as- 
sumed, Elizabeth  was  about  to  dismiss  his  em- 
bassadors in  contemptuous  silence,  had  not  her 
ministers,  alarmed  by  his  hostile  preparations,  in- 
treated  her  to  return  a  mifd  and  evasive  answer ; 
in  which  she  promised  to  listen  to  any  overtures 
from  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  to  suspend  for 
a  time  the   execution  of  the  sentence; 

In    the  mean   time   she  omitted  not  to   inform 
the  people,  that  the  sentence  against  Mary,  which 
she   commanded   to   be  published,  had  been, ex- 
torted  from  her   by  both    houses   of   parliament. 
She   also  dispatched  lord  Buckhurst  and  Beale  to 
inform  the  captive  queen  of  the  doom  pronounced 
against  her,  and  the  importunity  of  the  nation  for  its 
accomplishment,    advising   her  to  prepare   for  an 
event  which  the  tranquillity  of  her  people,  and  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  might  render  in- 
dispensable.    **  No  wonder,"  said  Mary,  widi  an  air 
of  intrepidity  and  triumph — "  No  wonder  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have   so  often   offered  violence  to  their 
own  monarchs,  should  now  thirst    for  the  blood 
of  a   foreign  prince.      But  death,  after  so  many 
sufferings,   comes  to   me  as  a  welcome  deliverer. 


-      ^'ht.A^ 
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I  kh  proud  to  Aink  that  my  life  is  estttcmed 
of  importance  to  the  catholic  seligion ;  for  which. 
I  am  now  willing  to  die  as  a  maTtjr''. 

The  unhappy  Mary,  affier  the  publication'  of 
her    sentence,    was    strif^d  of  every    nemathtng 
vesttge  of  her  rank :  the  canopy  of  state   in  her 
apaitment  was  pidkd  dofnt^  wlixfe  Paialet  enter* 
ed  her  chanber,  and  even  approached,  her  pcpon, 
without  ceremony  or  respect.    Sbockediand  offeaxh* 
ed  at  indignities,,  ackd  a  fasmliarity,  to  which  she 
had   ne^per   been    accustomed,    Mary  once    more 
complained  to  EUzabetb,  whom  she  intreated,  at 
-  the  same<  tin»e,  as  her  ksl  request,  dia?t  she  would 
perjlut  her.  dead  body  tor  be  carried  by  her  ser-* 
vants  into  France,  to  be  laid  among  her  ancestors^ 
ia  hallowed  ground.    She  also,  desired,  that  some 
of  her  domestics  m^fat  be  present  at  her  execu* 
tion,  to  bear  witness  of  her  innocence^  and  firm 
adheience   to    her    faith ;    diat    all   her  servants- 
xn^ht  be  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom,   and  to 
enjoy  those  small  legacies  wluch^   as  testimonies- 
of  h^r  aifeettony  she  should;  be  ensibled  to  bestow 
cm.  dem ;   and  that>  ia  the  mean  time,  her  ai** 
n^OBer,  or  some  other  cathoHe   priest,   might  be 
ailoDvied  to  attend  her,  and  to  assist  her  prepara*- 
tion  &>r  another  world;      She  also   besoiaght  her, 
i«  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  soul  and  memory 
of  Henry  Yli*^  their  common  progenitor,,  by  their 
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pear  consanguinity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with 
which  they  were  both  invested,  to  gratify  her  in 
these  particulars,  and  to  indulge  her  by  a  signi* 
fication  of  her  compliance  written  in  her  own 
hand.  ,  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  letter  wa$ 
ever  delivered  to  Elizabeth,  but  po  answer  was 
jeturned,  nor  any  regard  paid  to  the  requests 
which  it  contained.  Mary  was  offered  a  protest- 
ant  bishop  or  a  dean  to  attend  her ;  a  propositionu 
which  she  rejected;  while  sh6"  prepared  herself, 
without  assistance,  and  with  great  tranquillity,  for 
her  approaching  fate. 

New  embassadors  *  were,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, sent  by  James  to  London  (January  1st, 
i58l},  who  offered  in  the  name  of  thci^  master, 
that  he  should  bind  himself,  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mary,  no  conspiracy  should  be  undertakea 
against  the  peace  of  England,  or  the  person  of 
its  sovereign  j  for  th5  faithful  performance  of 
which  engagement,  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up, 
aSv  hostages,  some  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Scottish  nobles.  And  should  this  be  deem- 
ed insufficient,  the  embassadors  proposed,  that 
Mary  should  resign  all  her  rights  and  pretensions 
to  her  son,  from  whom  nothing   injurious  to  the 

•  Theinast^r  of  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Melvil,- 
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•afetjr  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  security  of  the  reform* 
ed  religion^  could  possibly  be  apprehended.  Both 
the^e  proposals  were  rejected  by  Elizabeth,  the 
former  as  insecurej  and  the  latter  as  perilous.  The 
embassadors  were  then  instructed  to  assume  a 
stronger  tone^  a  command  which  Mdvil  executed 
with  zeal.  But  the  master  of  Gray,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic perfidy,  deceived  the  monarch  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  serve,  and  betrayed  the  queen  whom 
^e  was  commissioned  to  save.  With  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  The  dead  cannot  bite,*'  he  urged  Elizabeth 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  undertook  to  appease 
his  master. 

In  this  delicate  situatFon  of  aiFairs,  Elizabeth 
manifested  great  disquietude :  however  she  might 
determine  on  the  important  subject  which  occii* 
pied  her  thoughts,  her  life,  her  kingdom,  and  her 
reputation,  were  involved.  The  people  with 
anxiety  awaited  her  decision ;  while  their  passions 
were  kept  in  agitation  by  artful  rumours  of  dan- 
gers and  plots.  The  Frendi  embassador  was  ac- 
cused of  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murdpr 
Ac  queen.  The  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  reported, 
was  arrived  at  Milford-haven  ^ .  and  the  duke  of* 
Guise  had  landed  with  an  army  in  Sussex.  One 
day,  the '  northern  counties  ^ere  said  to  be  in 
arms}  and  the  next,  the  S^?ots  had  entered  Eng- 
land.     A  conspiracy,  it  was  whispered,  was  on 
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fdot  for  burning  the  city,  and  seizing  the  pertoa 
of  the  queen.  The  panic  daily  incxeasedi  as  credu<p 
lity  and  fear  magnified  the  danger;  while  the  pc^* 
lace  called  vehemently  for  l^e  execution  of  Mary i 
as  the  only  sacrifice  that  could  disperse  the 
istorm. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  fermentation,  which 
Mras  insidiously  heightened  and  inflamedi  thit 
Elizabeth  ventured  to  strike  the  meditated  blow. 
Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  was  com- 
manded to  bring  to  her  the  fatal  warrant,  which 
she  subscribed  without  any  /relenting  symptoms. 
She  was  however  still  solicitous  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances, and  let  fall  many  intimations,  both  to  her 
courtiers  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  captive  queen^ 
that  might  prompt  them  to  extricate  her  by  their 
zeal  from  the  perplexities  of  her  situatioi^.  It 
was  to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  that  no 
assassin  was  to  be  found:  Paulet,  though  harsh 
in  his  temper^  and  sometimes  brutal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he^  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
rejected  with  disdain  a  proposal  of  this  nature; 
while  he  declared,  that  though  the  queen  might 
dispose  of  his  life  at  pleasure,  he  would  not  stain 
his  honoi^r,  or  cover  his  memory  with  infamy. 
Elizabeth,  on  the  receipt  6!  this  amwer,  called 
him  a  dainty  and  precise  felhnv^  who^proQUsed  much» 
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Jftat  performed  nothings,  while  she  proposed  to  enw 
ploy  one  Wingfileld)  as  a  man  who  possessed  both 
courage  and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow.  Davi- 
son remonstrated  with  her  against  a  method  of 
this  nature,  as  not  less  hazardous  than  disgraceful^ 
when  she  again  declared,  that  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  commissioners,  and  which  she  had 
idready  signed,  should  be  duly  put  in  execution, 
and  desired  that  no  farther  applicatioh  might  be 
made  to  ber  on  the  subject.  The  privy-council, 
&US  authorised,  assembled  In  the  c6uficil-cham-> 
ber,  and,  by  a  letter  under  all  their  hand«,  em-  ^ 
powered  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  with 
tlie  high-sheriff  of  the.  county,  to  witness  the 
^xecutiop  of  the  sentence. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7th,  the  two  earls,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  f  othcringay,  demanded  access  to 
Mary,  and  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant  for 
her  execution,  which  was  appointed  for  the  en- 
suing day.  ^That^oul,*  said. Mary,  calmly  cross- 
i;ig  JierSelf,  ^  is  unworthy  the  joys  of  heaven, 
vrhich  repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the. 
stroke  of  the  axe.  I  submit  willingly  to  the  lot 
which  Heayen  has  decreed  for  me;  though!  did* 
not  expect  Aat  the  queen  of  England  would  set  the 
first  exj^mple  of  "violating  the  sacred  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince.'  Then  laying  her  hand  on  a 
J3ible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemn- 
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fy  protested  her  hinocencer  of  the  conspiracy  ca^* 
^ied  on  hf  Babkigtoiy  against  the  life  of  Eliza^ 
,bcth.  She  also  repeated  the  peqaests  contained  in 
her  letter  to  the  queen,  to  whioh  she  obtained 
no  satisfactory  reply.  With  particular  earnestness 
she  intreated  thai  her  almoner  might  be  suffer- 
ed to  attend  her  in  these  her  last  moments,  thift 
.<she  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of  those  pious 
'  institutions  which  her  leligion  prescribed.  Even 
this  favour,  wkh  an- odious  and  crUel  bigbtry,  w%^ 
denied  to  her.. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  afiecting  scene, 
though  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls, 
were  bathed  in  tears*  Their  anguish,-  which  had 
been  wi&  difficulty  suppressed^  burst,  forth  on  the 
departure :  of  >  Shrewsbury  and  ,  Kent,  when  they 
broke, out  into  passionate  exclamations  of  griefv 
Mary,  vnth  a  tranquillity  truly  heroic  and  sub^ 
lime,  endeavoured  to-  moderate  the  vehemence  of 
their  sorrow,  while,  »unk  on  her  knees,  and  sur- 
loimded  by  her  afiectionate  domestics,  she  thanked 
Heaven  that  the  period  of  her  sufierings  drew 
near ;  and  prayed  that  sh^  might  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  evil  that  still  remained  with  decent  fortitude* 
She  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in 
settling  her  worldly  afiairs,  and  wrote  her  will 
with  her  own  hand.  She  distributed  among  het 
.  N  3      . 
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•ervants,  in  proportion  to  their  station  or  ment» 
her  jewelsi  her  money,  and  her  clothes.  Shi 
addressed  a  short  letter  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  replete  with 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and.  magnanimity.'  SIic 
recommended  her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her 
servants  to  their  protection.  She  supped  as  usual, 
ate  moderately,  and  conversed  with  unaffected 
cheerfulness.  She  drank  to  each  of  her  servants, 
and  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any  failure  of  her 
duties  towards  them.  At  the  accustomed  time 
she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  composedly  for  several 
hours.  She  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  re- 
tired to  her  closet,  in  which  she  employed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  her  devotional  exercises.  The 
high-sheriff  and  his  officers  found  her  still  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar,  when,  at  eight  o'clock,  they 
entered  her  chamber.  On  their  appearance  she 
started  up»  and  with  majesty  in  her  air,  and  se« 
reiuty  in  her  aspect,  advanced  cheerfully,  leaning 
on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants,  towards  the  plac^  of 
cxecutidn.  She  was  dressed  in  a  mourning  habit, 
but  with  an  elegance  and  sple^idour  which  she 
hs^d  long  laid  aside.  Iii  her  hand  she  carried  an 
ivory  crucifix,  her  beads  hung  at  her  girdle,  and 
an  Jgnus  Deiy  by  a  pomander  chain,  from  her 
n.eck.  Shc'  was  received  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  by.  the  two   ^arls,    attended  by  several 
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gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  She  was 
also  here  met  by  sir  Andrew  Melvil>  the  master  of 
her  household,  who  had  been  secluded  from  lier 
presence  for  some  weeks,  but  who  was  allpwed 
to  take  his  last  farewel.  At  beholding  in  such 
a  situation  a  mistress  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
the "  good  man  melted  into  tears,  and  lamented 
that  he  should  be  appointed  to  carry  into.  Scot-? 
,  land  the  tidings  of  so  mournful  an  event.  ^  Weep 
not,  good  Melvil,*  replied  the  victim,  *  there  is  at 
present  greater  cause  to  rejoice.  This  day  shalt 
thou  see  ^Mary  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  cares^ 
and  a  period,  such  as  she  has  long  expected,  put 
to  her  tedious  sufferings.  Bear  vidtness  that  I  die 
constant  in  my  religion;  firm  in  my  fidelity  to<« 
wards  Scotland ;,  and  unchanged  in  my  affection 
to  France.  Commend  me  to  my  son.  Tell  him 
I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to 
his  honour,  or  to  his  rights.  God  forgive  all 
those  who,  without  cause^  have  thirsted  for  my 
blood  P^ 

She  prevailed  on  the  two  earls,  but.  not  with* 
out  difficulty,  to  permit  Melvil,  together  with  two 
of  her  maids,  and  three  of  her  men-servants,  to 
attend  her  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in 
the  hall  in  which  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  black  cloth, 
N  4 
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as  ware  ako  the  chair,  the  cushion,  and  the  blocK.' 
Mary  beheld  the  apparatus  of  death  with  an  un-^ 
varying  countenance,  mounted  the  steps  with  ala- 
crity, and,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  chair,  signed 
herself  with  the  cross.  T©  the  i^'arrant  for  execu- 
tion, which  was  read  by  Beale  with  an  audible  voice," 
she  attended  with  an  air  of  indifierence,  as  with  a 
mind  occupied  by  other  thoughts^  A  discourse,, 
suitable  to  her  present  condition,  was  then  begun- 
.by  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  offered  up  his 
jprayers  in  her  behalf.  She  could  not  in  conscience^, 
she  declared,  listen  to  the  discourse  or  join  in  the 
prayers  of  the  dean.  Having  said  which,  Ae  sunt 
on  her  knees  and  repeated  a  Latin  prayer.  Wh^nr 
the  dean. had  concluded  his  devotions,  Mary,  in 
the  English  language^  and  with  an  audible  voice; 
Tecomnrended  to  God  the  afflicted  state  of  the 
church,  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  her  son,  and  for 
a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  EUzabeth.  She- 
hoped  for  mercy,  she  declared,  only  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she 
now  willingly  shed  her  blood.  Having  lifted  up 
and  kissed  the  crucifix^-^*  As  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,* 
said  she,  addressing  the  image,  *  were  extended  on 
the  fross,  so,  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy 
mercy,  receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins.^ 

She  then  took  oflF  her  veil  and  upper  garments^ 
in  preparation  for  the  block.    One  pf  the  exccu«^ 


*> 
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tioners  endeavouring  somewhat' rouglfly -to  assisr 
her,  she  repulsed  him,  with  a  smilej  and  observed; 
that   she    had' not  been    accustomed  to  be   served' 
by  such  valets,  or  to   undress  in   the  presence  of 
so  many  spectators.     With  intrepid  calmness,  she 
laid  her  neck  on  the  block :  her  hands  were  held 
by  one  executioner,    while    the    other,   with   two 
blows,'  dissevered  her  head  from  her  body.      Her 
head-^dress.  falling  ofF,  discovered  her  hair,  become 
prematurely  grey  with  -sorrow  and  anxiety,     f*  So 
perish'  all  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth !"  exclaimed  the' 
dean',   as*  the*  executioner'  held*  up'  the^  streaming . 
head.    **Amen,'*  answered  the  earl  of  Kent. alone ; 
every  other  eye  wad  drowned  in  tears ;  every  other 
voice  was   stifled  in   commiseration.  -  *Hard  must 
have  been  the  heart,  that,  at 'that  solemn*  an^  af- 
fecting moment,  could  have  felt  any  sentiments  ex- 
cepting those  of  admiration    and    tender    sorrow. 
Thus,    after   a   life  of   forty-four   years    and  two 
months^  nineteen  years  of  which  had  been  passed 
in  captivity,    perished  the  lovely  and  unfortunate 
^ary,  queen  of  Scots. 

The  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  rancour  of, 
party  rage,  and  the  medium  of  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality, through  which  every  object  in  those,  periods 
was  beheld,  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion 
^f  the  character  of  Mary.  Her  personal  accora- 
N  5  '      ' 
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pUshments  and  the  graces  which  distinguished  her 
^s  a  woman^  are  admitted  by  all  parties ;  respect* 
ing  these,   therefore,   the^e  can   be   no    dispute. 
Her.  stature  rose  to  the  majestic,   her  form  war 
elegant,  and  her  hands  and  arms  distinguished  for 
their  delicacy  and  beauty.      Her  hair  was  black, 
though,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  she  frequent- 
ly adorned  herself  in  borrowed  locks,  and  of  va* 
rious  colours.    Her  eyes  were  dai;k  grey,  and  her 
complexion  remarkably  fine.    She  walked,  danced, 
and  rode,  with  equal  grace.    She  possessed  a  taste 
for  music ;  she  played  upon  the  tute  with   skill, 
and  sung  melodiously.      Towards  the   conclusion 
4>f  her  life,  she  began  to  grow  corpulent,  while 
confinement  and  bad  accommodation  brought  upon 
her  a  rheumatic  disorder,  which  deprived   her  of 
•the  use  of  her  Jimbs.     Her  manners  were  affable 
and  insinuating,  dignified  and  sprightly.     She  spoke 
eloquently,  and  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.    Her 
temper  was  warm,  and  her  heart  afiectionate.    She 
loved  flattery,  and  beheld  the  cficcts  of  her  beauty 
with  pleasure*     If  she  bad  acquired  the  power  o| 
dissembling  her  sentiments  in  the  refined  and  in- 
triguing court  of  France,   her  nature  was  never* 
th^less  frank  and  indisposed  to   suspicion.      Her 
piety  was  fervent  and  sincere,  her  talents,  if  not 
of  the  hijghest,'  were  tindoubtedly   of  a  superior 
order ;  and  the  resolution  and  courage  which  8h« 
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manifested  at  her  death,  are  truly  worthy  of  ^d^ 
miration.  A  long  series  of  successive  sorrows 
bespeak,  with  few  exceptionsi  some  imprudence  in 
the  suflFerer:  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  both  m  dc-» 
gree  and  duration,  exceeded  the  common  measure 
of  human  calamitips,  and  even  render  the  distresses 
of  fiction  comparatively  faint.  The  vicissitudes 
of  her  life  have  afforded  a  fine  and  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject for  the  tragic  muse.  No  man,  says  Biran* 
tome,  ever  beheld  her  without  admitation  and 
love;  no  one  will  read  her  history  without  pity 
and   sorrow. 

After  her  execution,  none  of  her  women  were 
allowed  to  come  near  the  body  of  their  murdered 
mistress.  Her  remains  were  carried  into  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  hall,  where  they  lay  for  some  days, 
covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard- 
table.  The  block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprons  of 
the  executioners,  and  every  thing  stained  with 
her  blood,  were  consumed  with  fire.  Elizabeth^ 
not  long  after,  appointed  the  corpse  of  her  vic- 
tim to  be  interred,  with  royal  magnificence,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Peterborough.  James,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  had  it  removed  to 
Westminster  abbey,  and  deposited  among  the  kings 
of  England. 

Elizabeth  afifected   to  deceive  the  news  of  the 
death  of  her  rival  with  surprise  and  grief;  she 
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•ven  carried  her  artifice  to  so  barbarous  a  lengthy. 
as-  to  render  Davison>.  her  secretary  of  state,  and' 
the  innocent  instrument  of  her  cruelty  and  di&si* 
>inulation»  the  Tictim  of  her  perfidy..    Under  pre-- 
tence  that  he  had-  orders  not  to  suficr  the  war* 
rant  for  the  es^ecution  of  Mary  to  go  out  of  his^ 
hands,  he  wa^  deprived  of  his  oiEceSj.  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  utterly  ruined.     By  the  sacrifice  of 
the  unhappy  secretary,   she  endeavoured  to  make 
her  peace  with  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  the  death; 
of  his  mother  had  filled  with  resentment  and  grief,, 
which  yielded  however  at  length  to  the  necessities 
of  his  situation.    His  scanty  revenues,  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  his  nobles,  the  influence  of  the  cabinet 
of  England,  and   the  powerful  faction  devoted  tCK 
its  court,   added  to  the   prospect  of  the   English, 
succession,  and  the  noble  inheritance   which   by* 
«he  friendship-  of  its   queen  he  could  not  fail  ta 
obtain,  formed  a  powerful  combination  of  motives, 
which  the  fears,  the   interest,  the  prudence,  and 
the  ambition  of  James,  united  to  render  resistless.. 
Having  aflFected  to  admit  the  excuses  pleaded  by 
.  Elizabeth,  and  to  be   satisfied  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ill-fated  Davi&on,  he  stifled  hi&  indignation 
in  political  considerations,  and  continued  the  sem- 
blance of  amity  with  the  English   court.     Thus, 
like   the  destruction  of  a  common  criminal,   the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Mary  remained  unavenged^ 
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^hile  Elizabeth  was  suffered  to  reap   the  advan* 
tage?  of  her  malignity* 

To  the  master  of  Gray,  however,  the  treache- 
rous part  which  he  had  acted  in  the  late  embassy 
proved  deservedly  fatah  Thfc  particulars  of  his 
conduct,  which  became  generally  known,  excited 
the  disgust  of  James  j  an  occasion  which  his 
enemies  seized  for  his  destruction..  Before- a  con- 
vention of  nobles,  he  was  publicly  accused  of 
having,  by  his-  advice  and  suggestions,  contributed 
to  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  of  holding  a  cor-^ 
respondcnce  with  catholic  princes,,  with  a  view  to 
subvert  the  religion  of  the  kingdom.  Conscious 
of  guilt,  unsupported  by  his  master,  and  detested 
by  every  one,  he  made  a  feeble  defence,  and  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

Previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  parliament^ 
James,  who  had  now  attained  a  full  age,  did  ho- 
nour to  himself  by  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
feuds,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  di- 
stracted and  torn.  After  preparatory  negociations, 
he  invited  the  contending  parties  to  a  royal  enter- 
tainment in  the  palaee  of  Holyrood-house,  where, 
by  mingled  entreaties  and  commands,  he  obtainedi 
from  them  a  promise  to  bury  in  oblivion  their 
late  dissensions.  They  were  afterwards  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marching  in 
pairs,    each  hand-in-hand    with    his  enemy,    'm 
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tmicable  and  sdemn  proces^on.  Having  proceed- 
ed to  the  public  cross,  where  a  collation,  of  wine 
and  sweetmeats  was  prepared,  they  exchanged, 
while  they  drank  to  each  other,  reciprocal  signs 
of  foigireness  and  future  friendship.  The  people 
rejoiced  at  this  singular  and  affecting  scene,  - 
and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  repeated  accia* 
mations.  That  this  laudable  spectacle  had  an* 
swered  the  end  for  which  it. was  proposed,  was 
a  circumstance  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected, 
by  those  who  had  made  a  melancholy  progress  ih 
the  study  of  human  characters  and  events. 


IN  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  ftudioullf 
avoided  to  pronounce  any  a^ual  decifion  refpeiting  the 
real  guilt  or  criminality  of  Mary,  in  thofe  two  important 
tranfadtions  of  her  reign,  the  murder  of  Damly,  and  the 
fubfequent  marriage  of  his  widgw  with  the  murderer. 
Still  farther  to  oppofe  to  the  circumftances  already  related, 
which  may  feem  to  tend  to  the  crimination  of  Mary,  juf- 
tice  and  candour  combine  to  demand,  that  a  brief  abftrad 
fhould  be  given  of  the  arguments  alleged  in  her  vindica- 
tion. The  reader  will  then  be  left  to  form  his  own  con* 
clufions  on  the  evidence  prefented  to  him. 

If  by  the  catholics  Mary  was  held  up  as  a  model  <rf  per-  " 
fedtion,  and  by  the  calvinifts  reprefented  as  a  monfter  of 
wickednefs,  this,  by  every  mind  that  has  attended  to  the 
hiftory  of  party  bigotry,  even  in  ages  of  boafted  civililk- 
tion  and  refinement,  was  neceffarily  to  be  expe^ed.  But 
why,  it  may  be  aflced,  do  we  fee  the  fame  divifion,  and  the 
fame  prejudices,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  thcfe  fer. 
Toors  have  fubfided,  find  a  general  indifference  has  taken 
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place  of  the  cnthufiafm  and  violence  which  tbcy  produced  ? 
To  this  queftion  it  has  been  anfweredr  that  it  is  a  well- 
known  faj&f  that  the  only  hiftories  of  the  reign  of  Marf 
which  were  fuffered  to  be  publiflied  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  allowed  to  circulate  among  the  people,  were 
penned  by  her  avowed  and  open  enemies.  The  fraqtic 
zeal  of  Kngx  in  the  caufe  of  the  Reformation,  rendered 
him  at  once  the  eafy  dupe  and  the  powerful  tool  of  an 
artful  and  politic  faftion,  which  made  fuccefsful  ufe  of  his 
popular  talents.  In  times  of  fanaticifm  and  faction,  re- 
ligious zeal  and  political  opinions  are  almoft  always  infepa- 
rably  conneAed ;  and  fuper-human  indeed  muft  be '  the 
lirength  that  (hould  fucceed  in  diffevering  them.  To  doubt 
of  the  records  of  the  apoltles  of  the  church,  or  to  believe 
that  good  intentions  might  be  mifled  by  intemperate  fer- 
vours, would  be  a  kind  of  herefy  that  would  excite  the 
horror  of  the  faithful.  While  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
Scots  were  the  implicit  difciples  of  Knox,  the  DeteSion  of 
Mary,  by  Buchanan,  had  its  efied  among  the  learned* 
This  work,  patronifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  fpread  through  the  realm,  and  was  diftributed 
among  foreign  princes.  His  Latin  hiftory  was  taught  in 
the  fchools,  and  made  a  ftudy  at  univerfities.  While  thefe* 
writings  were  thus  favoured,  thofe  compofed  by  the  oppo* 
lite  party,  whofe  credit  and  popularity  were  ruined  and 
funk,  either  remained  unpubliihed,  were  fuppreifed  by  the 
arm  of  power,  or  were  written  in  languages  to  which  the 
people  were  ftrangers.  The  vindication  of  Mary  by  biihop 
Lefly,  was  ftifled  the  moment  it  was  known  to  be  in  the 
prefs  ;  and  the  writer,  notwithftanding  his  privilege  as  an 
embaflador,  thrown  by  Elizabeth  into  prifon.  .  If,  after  a  - 
long  confinement,  he  efcaped  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
there  publiihed  his  book,  the  avenues  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Britifli  nation  were  too  carefully  guarded  to  admit  its 
circulation.  Till  it  was  long  after  reprinted  by  Anderibn, 
fcarce  a  copy  of  it  was  to  be  found.  A  leaf  was  cancelled 
>n  the  continuation  of  Hollinihed's  hiftory,  for  a  (ingle 
infinuation  in  favour  of  Marys  .  The  Annals  of  CaaLdeo, 
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written  in  Latin,  were  not  printed  for  nearly  a  century  afteK 
Neither  were  the  Memoirs  of  Crawford  publifhcd  till  their 
anonymous  author  had  lain  in  the  grave  near  a  hundred 
,  and  fifty  years.  Thefe  were  the  principal  works  written, in 
favour  of  Mary,  wbofe  caufe  circumftances  had  combined  to 
render  unpopular.  A  long  and  general  acquiefcence  in 
the  tmthof  the  ^flcverations  of  the  advei-fc  pjirty,  gradually 
filenced  every  doubt ;  while  one  hiftorian  copied  anolheri 
and  every  one  thofe  which  had  preceded  him. 

At  length,  a  fmall  number  of  fpeculative  perfons  began 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  evidence  produced  again  ft' 
Mary  ;   and,  as  t!ie  ig'e  became  more  enlightened  and 
fceptical,  the   hiftoric  doubt   arofe.       Mr.   Goodall,  late 
keeper  of  the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh,  vvhofe  office 
•    gave  him  acccfs  to  original  records,  was  the  firft  modern 
}    champion  in  the  caufe  of  Mary  :  his  work,  which' was  in- 
I    genious  and  acute,  laid  the  foundation  for  thofe  who  came 
after  fiim.    Tytler  followed  the  fame  path,  but  took  a 
/    wider  circuit.    Stuart  fucceeded,   but   without  a  perfe<ft 
developement  of  his  plan     Whitaker  next,  by  conne<5ling 
incidaits,  and  .contrafting  different  accounts  of  the  fame 
tranfadtion,  illuftrated  many  evetrts,  and  threw  a  light  on- 
what  had  before  appeared  obfcure.    The  period  of  Mary's 
life  which  he  particularly  inveftigatcs,  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  death  of  Damly,  the  marriage  of  Bothwell,  an4 
the  letters  and  fonnets  faid  to  be  written  by  the  queen. 

A  heavy  charge  is  brought  by  him  againft  the  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  commiflions  inftituted  at  York  and 
Wefhninfter,forthe  purpofe  of  an  enquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  the  difference  fubfifting  between  Mary  and  the  Scottiih' 
nation.  Elizabeth,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  and  with 
great  force  of  reafoning,  was  already  fenfible  of  the  futility  ^ 
of  the  charges  brought  againft  the  captive  queen ;  and  that 
the  letters  produced  by  Murray,  tending  to  prove  her  cri- 
minality, were  not  publicly  given  to  the  commiffioners, 
in  their  official  capacity,  nor  in  pfefence  of  the  commif- 
fioners of  Mary,  who  waited  for  their  produ<5lion  for  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  refuting  them ;  but  fliewn  only  to  the 
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£ngliffa  commifl\oncrs>  in  ptdvate,  and  fen:  their  own  indi- 
vidual fatisfsufUon,  whik  ^xtrad^s  from  the  letters  were  by 
them  fent  to  Elizabeth »  who  had,  it  is  added,  in  the  fame 
private  " manner  previoufly  perufed  thcfe  letters  herfelf* 
No  intimation  was  given  of  this  tranfadion  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  Mary ;  the  papers  were  again  returned  to  Mur» 
ray,  who  was  allowed  to  go  back  to.  Scotland,  and  exercife 
the  rights  of  fovercignty,.  while  Mary  was  ftill  detained  a 
captive  in  England* 

The  fijft  Gommiflton  having  been  abruptly  recalled,  other 
commiffioners  were  appomted  to  fit  at  Weftminftcr,  before 
whom  the  letters  and  papers  were  at  length  produced  p  and 
having  been»  by  their  order,  tranfcribed  and  coHatedv  were 
immediately  returned  1x>  the  regent.  The  commiffioners 
of  Mary*  when-  this  circumftance  was  known,,  once  m€>re 
demanded  a  fi^t  of  the  originals,  the  falfity  of  which  they 
pledged  themfelves  to  prove.  This  demand,  however  rea- 
fonable,  was  ftill  refufed  by  Elizabeth ^  who  canfed  Murray 
baftil)^  ta  withdraw  both  himlelf  and  the  dDcument?.  In 
this  (ituation  of  affairs,  Mary  eameftfy  and  repeatedly 
urged,  that  her  commifiioners-  fliould  be  allowed  the  fighfc 
only  of  the  copies,  and  that  even  from  theie-  they  would 
prove  the  originals  to  be  fpurious.  But  this  requeft  alfo 
proved  vain  ;  nor  did  Mary  or  her  friends  ever  procure  a 
fight'  0f  the  papers.  Thus  prevented  even  from  the  poffu. 
biiity  of  refuting  the  calumnies  againft  her,  her  filence  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt. 

Refpe^ing  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  themfelves,  ^ 
evidence  is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  no^  idea  of 
the  letters  was  entertained  by  Murray  and  hispaity,  tUl  feve^. 
ral  months  after  the  time  when  it  i«  pretended  that  they  wert 
found  (June  »©th).  That  the  notion  firft  entered  into  th« 
minds  of  the  junto^about  the  month  of  Odober  or  Novem* 
ber;  that  from  this  period  till  December,  when  they  were 
laid  before  the  pmvy-council  of  Scotland>,the  plan  con*» 
ceming  the  ufes  that  wene  to  be  made  of  them  frequently 
xaried.  That  from  the  time  they  were  laid  before  the  privy* 
council:  till  they  were  exhibited  in  parliament,  the  Icttera. 
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themfelyet  underwent  material  changes*  That  other  altei^ 
atiottstook  place  in  them  before  they  were  (hewn  at  York, 
and  that  they  fuffered  a  yet  more  extraordinary  metamor- 
phofiB  in  their  progrefs  to  Weftminfter.  That  on  their  firft 
fabrication,  it  was  intended  to  convift  Mary,  with  a  glare  of 
evidence,  of  the  mutder  of  her  hufband  ;  that  this  circum- 
Hance  was  afterwards  foftened,  and  the  ehai^  of  adultery 
enlaiged  and  infifted  upon.  That  the  latter  crime  was  to 
involye,  not  merely  Bothwell,  but  feveral  other  perfons ;  a 
circumftance  which  it  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
rejeft.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  infift  upon  the  criminal 
correfpondence  with  Bothwell,  and  to  hint  but  obfcurely  at 
the  murder  of  the  king.  The  letters,  when  firft  produced, 
were  written  and  fubfcribed  with  the  queen's  own  hand, 
dated  alfo,  and  addrefled  to  Bothwell.  Both  the  addrefs 
and  the  dates  were  afterwards  curtailed,  as  was  alfo  the 
iubfcription ;  the  pretended  hand-writing  only  remaining. 
The  party  were  not  in  pofielTion  of  the  queen's  fignet ; 
thefe  letters,  therefore,  were  never  faid  to  have  been  fealcd } 
the  ftate  in  which  they  were  exhibited  to  the  commiilioners 
of  Eliasabeth  was  as  mere  pieces  of  paper,  fubfcribed  by  no 
one,  addre0ed  to  no  one,  undated,  and  unfealed.  After  the 
conferences  at  York,  another  alteration,  (1111  more  glaring, 
took  place.  Before  this  time  the  letters  )iad  appeared, 
with  all  their  other  changes,  invariably  in  the  Scotch 
language;  to  the  commiilioners  of  Weftminfter  thfey 
were  (hewn  written  in  French.  Po(ribly  the  obvious  impro- 
priety had  at  length  (truck  the  party,  of  fending,  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  papers  containing  fubjefts 
of  fuch  deep  criminality,  by  cafual  bearers,  nnfealed.  The 
Scotch  letters  at  York,  and  the  French  letters  at  Weft- 
minfter, were  equally  vouched  to  be  the  originals,  written  in 
the  queen's  own  hand.  £lizal>eth  faw  them  both,  and  her  pe- 
netration and  fagacity  have  never  been  called  in  queftion. 
Tbcfe  fafts  appear  to  be  proved  on  fiill  and  ftrong  evidence. 
The  fonnets,  originally  written  in  French  *,  and  produced 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  letters,  dire^ly  contradidt  them 
*  By  Buchaaan,  according  to  Whi taker. 
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in  a  variety  of  refpe^s^  and  thus  afford  a  prefumption  of 
the  anikilfulnefs  of  fidion.  Contrails  between  Mary  and 
Bothwell  alfo  accompany  the  fonnets  and  letters ;  one  an 
obligation  from  Mary,  by  which  (he  engages  to  accept  th^ 
hand  of  Bothwell ;  the  other  a  mutual  promife,  Bgned  by 
both.  Ip  thefe  alfo  appear  a  contradiction  of  well-known 
fa&s,  while  circumftances  are  mentioned  and  alluded  to 
'  that  4:ould  not' have  exifted  at  the  time.  If,  therefore,  it 
ihould  be  feen  (and  mere  aflcrtions  only  are  not  produced) 
that  the  letters  contradid  each  other,  the  fonnets  the 
letters,  and  the  contrads  both,  a  forgery  can  fcarcely  be 
doubted. 

The  point  which  the  enemies  of  Mary  laboured  to  efta- 
blifli  by  the  letters,  was  her  knowledge  of  and  confent  to 
the  murder  of  her  hufband.  Several  of  the  perfons  exe- 
cuted publicly,  as  acceflbries  to  the  crime,  had  declared  on 
the  fcafFold,  in  the  prcfcnce  of  thoufands,  that  the  queen 
had  no  concern  in  the  tranfadtion  ;  while  fomc  of  them 
confefled,  that  they  had  been  proffered  a  full  pardon,  with 
Other  rewards,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  accufe  her  ; 
which  no  temptations  fhould  induce  them  to  do.  But  re- 
lying on  their  own  power  in  Scotland,  and  the  favour  of  Eli* 
zabeth  in  England,  thefe  public  and  real  confeffions,  it  is 
affirmed,  were,  by  the  regent  and  his  party,  exchanged 
for  contrary  and  fabricated  evidence.  The  falfe  confeffioi^s 
were,  like  the  letters  and  fonnets,  of  which  they  were  a 
counterpart,  carefully  concealed  from  the  commiflioners  of 
Mary,  to  prevent  their  detedion  and  refutation.  They 
were  afterwards  publifhed,  and,^by  their  contradicStions,  in- 
volved in  themfelves  a  dcmonftration  of  their  falfehood. 

Refpefting  the  real  hiftory  of  the  murder  of  Damly,  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  Bothwell  performed 
the  deed,  that  Morton  certainly,  and  Murray  probably, 
were  confenting  thereto.  The  whole  plan  appears,  after  a 
long  and  minute  examination  of  cii'oumflances  and  fads,. 
vnth  ftrong  prefumption,  to  have  originated  between  Eliza- 
beth, Cecil,  Morton,  and  Murray ;  while  the  former  was  to 
defend  tjie  confpirators  in  charging  the  crime  on  Mary  j  for 
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tlie  purpose  of  giving  credit  to  which^  (he  was  to  be  Wtrayecf 
into  a  marriage  with  BotfiwcII,  tKc  perpetrator.  No  pains 
were,  of  courfe,  fpared,  to  fupprefs  alltHe  dirc<^  evidence  of 
the  exiflence  of  this  diaboh'caf  fdieme  ;  nor  could  this  be 
difficult  to  the  fiicccTsful  and  governing  party.  Many  im- 
portant papers,  well  known  to  have  exifted  at  the  timCf 
Lave  never  fince  Been  found,  anrfwerc  probably  dcftroyed. 
Yet  the  force  of  collateral  evidence,  from  circumftance* 
which  they  could'  not  acfvert  to,  have  fcrved  to  difentangle 
the  windings  of  the  plot. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  i^th  BothwelF,  the  moil  difgracc*- 
ful'part  of  her  conduct  ftill remains  to  be  accounted  for*. 
Refpeding  her  attachment  to  this  nobleman,  and  heracqut- 
efcence  in  the  pretended  violence  with  which  ILe  was  carp 
ncd  off  by  him,  and  confined  in  the  fortrcfs  of  Dunbar,- 
hrHorians  feem  to  have  agreed  \  but  not  fo  her  prefent  cham* 
pion*,  by  whom  prefumptions  are  brought  forward  in* 
proof  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Of  thefe,  one  is  the  difparity 
of  their  years  f.  According  1»  this  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  flie  was  forc'J)ly,  and 
wholly  unexpedcdiy,  feized  and  Burned  to  Dunbar,  and 
confined  there  a  clofe  prifoner  ;  where,  for  the  firft  timej 
her  bold  and  prefumptuous  raviftier  dai'ed.to  talk  to  her  of 
love.  That  flie  fpurned  his  propofals  with  contempt,  and 
rejtcled  them  with  the  indignatioh  they  nierited.  That  on 
hrs  fhewing  to  her  the  bond  he  had  obtained^  from  the  no- 
bles, recommending  him  to  her  as  a  hufbandj  flie  perceived' 
the  extent  of  the  plot  to  betray  her  i  which,  nevertheltfs,. 
fhe  ftill  refilled.  That  in  counterfeiting  defpairing  paflion^ 
this  infidious  lover  threatened  his  own  life,  arid  adually  in- 
0idled  on  himfelf  a  wound.  That,  irritated  at  length  by 
her  .continued  coldnefs  and  repulfes,  he  had  recourfe  to. 
ftXipifying  potions,  to  humble  her  to  His  purppfe^  and  tri» 
umph  over  the  honour  of  his  fdvereign.    It  was  then  only^. 

*  Whitaker's  Vindication  gftlict^u^en of  Scots. 

f  This  will  not  hjivc  much  weight  wjth  attentive  obfcrvers  of  tho; 
Human  mind,  of  the  palTions,  a^^ :  of  the  force  of.ima|^inatioi5|  aflb'»- 
^fttion,  andb&2»itf.  ■■   \ 
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^feat,  degraded  and  defperate,  dcfertcd  by  her  fubjcAs,  and 
-the  flave  of  a  rufBan,  the  force  of  her  nilnd  began  to 
fail,  and  ihe  confented  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  her 
huibandy  the  man  whofe  power  ihe  could  hot  ^fcape. 
That  while  ilie  had  reafon  to  believe  the  nation  concurred 
inx)pini6n  with  the  nobles,  and  that  Bothwell  was  the  man 
they  had  defined  to  the  throne>  fhe  acquiefced  in  a  fate 
£rom  which  ihe  faw  no  redrefs.  But  when  an  armed  force 
appeared  in  the  fields  to  vindicate,  as  ihe  believed,  the  free- 
dom of  her  choice,  ihe  cheerfully  abandoned  the  huiband 
impofed  upon  her,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  thofe 
.who  oppofed  him.  Little  did  ihe  then  fuipedt,  that  the 
perfons  in  whom  ihe  now  confided,  were  the  original  con- 
irivers  of  the  outrage  which  ihe  mourned  ;  and  lefs  did  ihe 
perceive  the  purpofes  to  which  their  machinations  were 
dire(fted.  Yet,  amidfl  the  horrors  that  furrounded  her,  her 
ipirit  bent  not  to  the  ftorm  :  .her  enemies  had  calculated 
-erroneoufly  /cfpedting  the  force  of  her  mind ;  nor  could 
they,  by  their  multiplied  infults  and  devices,  induce  her  to 
make  a  voluntary  furrender  of  her  crown. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclufions  of  the  reader  reipcdl- 
ing  the  preceding  narration,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  letters 
are  proved  to  have  been  fpurious,  there  is  little  remains  of 
importance  againil  Mary.  The  confpirators  who  had 
hurled  her  from  the  throne  to  a  prifon,  met  in  privy- coun» 
cil  (Dec-  49  1567)  f^r  the  purpofe  .of -convicting  her  of 
crimes,  that  ihould  juilify  their  condudt  towards  her  to 
the  world.  "  Tbe'  matter  (lay  they,  on  this  occafion) 
being  largelU  and  twitbgud  (good)  deliberacion  refonit  at  great 
kngtbt  and  upon  fundry  dates y  all  the  faid  lords,*  baronis,  and 
ptheft,  can  find  no  other  way,  or  moyen,  how  to  find  or 
make  the  ili^d  fecuritie  (in  juitification  of  themfelves)^  but 
by  (producing  the,  ktters  in  proof)  that  ihe  was  privie, 
art  and  part,  and  of  the  aftual  dcvifeand  deid,  of  the  mur- 
ther  of  the  king.*'  From  this  it  appears,  that  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  having  perfed:  knowledge  of  the  wlwle  life 
of  Mary,  with  c;very  tranfadion  in  her  public  condud,  are 
obliged,  to  give  even  a  colour  of  juilice  to  their  enterprife 
agaihft  her,  to  have  recourfe  to  forgery,  to  blacken  her  cha- 
rader,  and  convid  her  of  guilt,  VThe  evidence  in  favour  of 
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Marff  afforded  by  this  biftorical  hi&f  is  by  no  means  liglit 
or  unimportant* 

The  candid  will  alfo  bear  in  mind  the  difficult  fituations 
in  which  this  young  and  inexperienced  queen  was  placed  i  - 
the  drcumftancet  of  her  educatton^  in  a  foreign  land,  far 
from  parental  care  or  admonition,  and  a  ftranger  to  the 
manners  of  the  people  (he  was  called  to  govern.  The  un- 
fortunate diflkrence  of  religion,  of  temper,  and  of  habits, 
between  hcrfelf  and  her  turbulent  fubje&s.  The  arifto- 
cratical  nature  of  the  government,  the  power,  the  feuds, 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  heightened  by  the  ciirum* 
ftances  of  the  times,  and  above  all  by  the  fanaticifm  and 
fervour  which  ever  accompanies  the  introdudion  of  a  new 
faith,  and  its  ftniggles  vnth  the  prejudices  and  the  power 
of  that  which  it  fucceeds.  The  frenfy  of  bigotry,  for- 
midable even  in  more  enlightened  times,  is,  in  ages  origno- 
rance,  uniformly  terrible ;  while  it  triumphs  in  the  ruins  of 
bleeding  humanity,  like  a  deftrudive  tempeft  it  lays  all 
wafte.  When  added  to  thefe  circumftances,  the  charadter  of 
Elizabeth  is  confidered,her  juft  dread  of  the  queen  oE  Scots, 
and  her  power  of  humbling  and  deftroying  her  rival,  cold 
muft  be  the  heart  that  fympathifes  not  with  the  woes  of 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary ;  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  from  the  hopes  and  the  joys  of  life ;  and  deftined  to 
wafte  her  days  in  a  long,  a  wi>etched,  and  wearifome  Cap-r 
tivity,  terminating  in  a  cruel  and  [gnominious  death.  Let* 
her  firmnefs  in  her  own  principles  be  alfo  recoUedted  to  her 
honour  ;  the  patience  with  which  Ihe  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
fulta  of  the  reformers  \  the  languinary  counfels  which,  amidft 
exafperated  factions,  (he  muft  often  have  rejeded ;  and  the 
gentlenefs  and  moderation  with  which  ihe  oonduded  her- 
felf  in  profperity.  '*  She  was,"  fays  Camden,  ^  a  lady  fixed 
'  and  conftantin  her  religion,  of  lingular  piety  towards  God* 
invincible  magnanimity  of  mind,  wifdom  above  her  fex, 
and  admirable  beauty ;  and  to  be  ranked  in  the  lift  of  thofe 
perfons  who  have  exchanged  their  grandeur  for  mifery  and 
calamity." 

MeftjitH*s  Hifiory  of  ScotlatiJ,  ^c^StMrrs  Lift  of  Mary^  Sltmn  of   ' 

Scott^lFhitsker't  Mwy  gfueeg  of  Sc9i*  Frndiufi^Humt!  i^A^rf 

of  England f  ^(^ 
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CATHERINE  MACAULAY  GRAHAM. 

This  lady,  who,  by  her  writings,  and  Ac  powers 
of  her  mind,  has  reflected  so  much  credit  on  her  sex 
and  country,  'was  born  about  the  year  1733,  at  her 
father's  seat  at  OUantigh,  near  Ashford  in  Kent. 
Her  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were^  both 
concerned  in  the  South-sea  scheme^  in  which  fatal 
speculation  they  had  considerable  fortunes  engaged. 
The  former,  Mr.  Jacob  Sawbridge,  was  a  banker 
in  Londoq,  a  director  of  the  South-sea  company, 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  those  who, 
on  the  breaking  up  bf  the  scheme,  was,  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  sufierers,  deprived  of  his  seat 
in  the  house,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
part  of  his  property.    With  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  what  had  been  settled  on  his  son  by  mar- 
riage articles,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  estate 
of  OUantigh,  which  the  family  still  possess.    From 
a  paragraph  in  his  grand-daughter's  History  of  Eng- 
land, it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sawbridge,  though  carried 
along  with  the  tide  of  other  men's  iniquity  in  the 
Sottth-sea  scheme,  was  guiltless  of  any  intentional 
defraud  or  wrong ;  that  he  protested,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  against  every  unfair  method  taken  by 
the  directors  to  give  an  unnatural  rise  to  the  ftock  ^ 
and  that  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  govern- 
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ment,  in  order  to  calm  the  people,  confounded,  on 
this  occasion,  the  imiocent  with  the  guilty. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  was 
a  Mr.  Wanlcy,  who,  dying)  left  one  daughter,  heir- 
ess to  a  fortune  of  more  than  30,000/.    Mr.  Saw-» 
bridge,  her  father,  was,  in  his  youth,  an  ^Officer  in 
the  Guards,  but  retired  early  to  his  estate  in  the 
<:ountry,  where  he  led  an  inactive  life.     Her  mother, 
a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  delicate  and  feeble  con-" 
stitution,  died  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
after  having  borne  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  late  alderman  Sawbridge  was  the  eldest  of  these 
sons.    The  younger  entered  into  the  church,  and 
died  in  the  year  1796.    The  eldeft  daughter  married 
a  gentleman  of  fortune   in   the  county  of  Kent. 
The  younger,  Catherine,-  having  loft  her  mother  in 
the  firft  period  of  infancy,  was  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  maternal  tenderness  and  care.     Her  father, 
who  severely  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife,  almost  entirely 
secliKled  himself  from  society,  though  possessed  of  a 
fortune  of  3000/.  a-year.     He  paid  no  attention  to 
the  education  of  his  daughters,  who  were  left  at  tb^ 
family  seat,  at  OUantigh,  to  the  charge  of  an  anti- 
quated, well  recommended,  but  ignorant,  governess, 
ill  qualified  for  the  task  she  undertook,    Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  satisfied  himself  with  occasional  visits  to  hi$ 
family,  to  assure  himself  of  their  health  and  safety. 
XJnder  the  superintendence  of  this  woman,  they 
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grew  together,  while  their  minds  aftd  charactersj  a» 
directed  by  other  circuiti^taocesi  took  a  different 
turn.  The  eldest  daughter,  whose  temper  was  pla- 
cid and  amiable,  while  she  init>roved  in  health  and 
strength,  derived  amusement  from  her  baby-house^ 
and  from  the  customary  avocations  of  her  sex  and 
age.  The  younger,  Catherine,  found  nothing  to  in- 
terest her  attention  in  her  sister's  pursuits  i  active 
and  curious,  she  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  her 
dolls  could  give  her  no  information^  The  book^ 
which  were  put  into  her  hands  entertained  her  for 
a  time,  wlule  they  interested  her  imagination,  and 
gratified  her  taste  for  novelty :  but  at  length  she  be- 
came satiated  with  fairy  tales  and  romances,  which 
afforded  j&ot  aliment  sufficiently  substantial  tp  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  her  enquiring  mind.  Having  found 
her  way  into  her  father's  well-furnished  library,  shc' 
became  her  own  purveyor,  and  rioted  in  intellec- 
tual luxury.  Every  hour  in  the  day,  which  no  longer 
hung  heavy  upon  her  hands,  was  now  occupied  and 
improved.  She  first  made  choice  of  the  periodical 
writers,  the  Spectators,  Guardian,  &c.  who,  in  treat- 
ing of  morals  and  manners,  led  her  to  reflection* 
while  they  opened  and  strengthened  her  mind.  At 
she  advanced  in  age,  her  studies  took  a  wider  range ; 
she  grew  attached  to  history,  aiid  dwelt, with  delight 
and  ardour  on  the  annals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
VOL.  v.  o 
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KpublUii,  Tb«if  Uw«  %M  maimefs  Hiterettoi  licr 
iiadeif t«n4inf^  the  mnt  f>{  pfttriotitfn  Kized  her, 
«4  4)e,b^^9m«  a»  «pdiufli«st  in  the  cause  of  fmc-i 
4wi-  Th^  fcer^ic  dmacteiv  ^jBdactnuis  vith  wixitfa 
^i$  pfiiod  pf  histnrr  ui  intermingleil  mid  eplivaKed^ 
4el4om  fail  to  captivate  the  aficctioas  of  a  youdifal 
aA4  Mticormptcd  heart.  AU  other  hooks  wew  thro^m 
9»i4^i  hilfOff  became  her  darlmg  passion,,  and  lihertje 
^  idol  of  he?  imagination.  JRx>Ilin^a  Aneie^His«. 
tfixy%  wi  his  Aeeottnt  of  the  Roman  RepAtfaUc,  first 
light^  up  that  spark  In  her  au«d»  which  afterward* 
U^sed  with  so  much  fenrour  and  spiendoiir^  and 
which  gave  the  tone  to  her  sentimenlsandxharacter 
^ovgh  the  iidnequent  periods  €if  her  UCe.  To  a 
B^xit  thi|s  excited,  retirementt  by  eoncendrating  its 
^orccy  added  strength :  the  wavld,  with  its.  la«  prin«i 
CHpks  and  yicioua  habits,  had  not  yet  brdten  m  upon 
the  gay  miatakea  of  the  just  enps^iding  heart,  ena* 
moured  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  ignorant  pf  ^  dtf^ 
Hculties  ^riiieh  retard  and  obstruct  thrift  pYogvced^—* 

Oh  yonth !  the  lovely  source  of  generous  errors ! 

From  early  hsdbils  of  aeclusion,  it  became  tbet 
choice  of  Catherine:  ordinasy  amuaonents  and  oc:> 
cupation^  were  tasteless  to  a  spixit  wtought  to  higher : 
views  ^xid  purposies :  great  delicacy,  talents^  »id  sea*, 
aihilitgr,  iw^i  in  the  fbnvde  mmi^  rarely  fail  to  In-* . 
spire  a  distaste  for  convnon  intercpurse.     Ewom  the 
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%vt)rld  of   frivolity,  flattety,  and   dissipation,   she 
shrunk  back' to  a  more  improving  world  of  her  own. 
In  the  course  of  her  historical  studies,  the  pictures 
of  vice  and  tUTpitttde  whidi  occasionally  presented, 
themselves,  while  they  roused  her  indignation,  ex. 
cited  the  astonishment  of  hex  inexperrenced  heart  5 
the  feeimgs  of,  which  were  called  forth,  exercised, 
md  exalted.    The  history  of  the  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  slavish  sub* 
jection  of  uncounted  millions,  their  passive  acqui- 
escence,  thek  sui&rings,  and  their  whangs,  appeared 
to  her  a  moral  problem,  which  she  had  no  instru* 
ments  to  solve*    She  had  yet  to  learn  the  force  of 
prescription,  of  habit,  and  of  association,  the  imita* 
live  and  progressive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  complicated  springs  by  which  it  is  set  in  mo« 
lion.    She  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  influence  on  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  mankind :   she  became  anxious  that  the  distance 
should  be  diminished  that  separates  man  from  man ; 
JBcnd  to  see  extended  over  the  whole  human  ruct 
those  enlightened  sentiments,  equal  laws,  and  eqv!^ 
table  decisions,  that  might  restore  to  its  due  propor* 
tion  a  balance  so  ill  adjusted,  and  combine  with  tlie 
tefinement  of  a  more  advanced  age  the  simplicity 
aod  virtue  ^  die  earUer  periods.     Frai^ht  widi 
dme  i4eas,  wd  widi  a  heart  glowing  with  goofl- 

0^2 
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iJtrQl  towards  her  species,  she  took  up  her  pen,  an4 
gave  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
her  country  a  new  spirit  and  interest. 

A  female  historian,  by  its  singularity,  could  not  ' 
fail  tp  excite  attention :  she  seemed  to^faave  stepped 
out  of  the  province  of  her  sex ;  curiosity  was  sharp- 
ened, and  malevolence  provoked.    The  author  was 
attacked  by  petty  and  personal  scurrilities,  to  which 
it  was  helieved  her  sex  would  render  her  vulnerable* 
Her  talents  and  powers  could  not  be  denied  i  her 
beauty  was  therefore  called  in  question,  as  if  it  was 
at  all  concerned  with  the  subject;  or  that,  to  in- 
struct our  understandings>  it  was  necessary  at  the 
same  time  to  charm  our  senses.     ^  She  is  defortned 
(said  her  adversaries,  wholly  unacquainted  with  her  > 
person),  she  is  unfortunately  ugly,  she  despairs  of 
distinction  and  admiration  as  a  woman,  she  seeks, 
therefore,  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  man.' 
^*  These  were  the  notions,"  said  a  lady  *  afterwards 
intimately  connected  with  the  historian,  ^'that  I  was 
led  to  entertain  of  Mrs.  Macaulay,  previous  to  my  in-p 
^  troduction  to  her  acquaintance.    J[udge  then  of  my 


*  The  late  Mrs.  Arnold  of  Leicester,  an  excellent  and 
amiable  woman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  materials  for 
this  memoir,  and  whose  lamented  death  will,  I  tnist,  plead 
9nih  her  friends  in  my  excuse  for  the  mention  of  her  namcy 
and  this  tribute  of  respect  to  her  memonr. 
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surprise^  when  I  saw  a  woman  elegant  in  her  man-- 
ners,  delicate  in  her  person^  and  with  features^  if  not 
perfectly  beautifni^  so  fascinatiiig  in  their  expression^ 
as  deservedly  to  rank  her  face  among  the  higher  order 
of  human  countenances*  Her  height  was  above  ther 
middle  size,  inclining  ta  tall  y  her  shape  slender  an* 
elegant ;  the  contour  of  her  face,  neck,  and  should-^ 
crs,  graceful.  The  form  of  her  fece  was-  oval,  her 
complexion  delieate,  and  her  skin  fine  ^  her  hair  way 
of  a  mild  brown,  long,  and"  profuse ;  her  nosebe-' 
tween  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  $  her  moutk 
small,  her  chin  round,  as  was  the  lower  part  of  her 
face,  which  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  iir 
front  than  in  profile.  H«r  eyes  were  beautiful  as* 
imagination  can  conceive,  full  of  penetration*  and^ 
fire,  but  their  fire  softened  by^  the  mildest  beams  of 
benevolence ;  their  colour  was  a  fine  dark  hazel,  an<t 
their  expression  the  indication  of  a  superior  souU 
hifirm  healthy  too  often  the  attendant  on- an  active 
and  highly  cultivated  understandmg^  gave  to  her 
countenance  an  extr«me  delicacy,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  To  this  delicacy  of  constitution' 
was  added  a  most  amiable  sensibility  of  temper,'; 
which  rendered  her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever  con- 
cerned those  with  whom  she  was  connected  either  by 
nature  or  by  friendship." 
In  her  fnendships,  we  are  told  by  this  ladyj  Mrs^ 
e  d> 
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Macaulay  wasferveiit»dislntere8ted,and sincere;  zeaJt^ 
OU8  for  the  prosperity,  and  for  the  moral  improveinentt 
of  those  whom  she  distinguished  and  loved  She  waa 
earnest,  constant,  and  eloquent9  in  her  efibrts  fof 
rectifying  the  principles,  and  enlarging  the  minds,  of 
her  friends  an4  connections.  It  was  her  favoutit« 
maxim,  that  universal  benevolence,  aad  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  we^  not  only  essential  to  the  free« 
dom  and  welfare  of  society,  but  to  individual  virtue^ 
enjoyment,  and  happiness.  There  was  no  arroganc# 
10  her  exhortations  and  counsels  *,  her  accents  wer* 
not  less  mild  and  persuasive,  than  her  reasoning  wa^ 
energetic  and  fcurcible.  ^'  In  the  course,^'  says  hey 
friend^  from  whose  communications  the  present 
account  is  extracted,  <<  of  my  acquaintance .  with 
Ais  most  intelligent  and  amiable  woman,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  every  part  of  her  cba^ 
racter.*' 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  HIT,  she 
was  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  the  south  of  France^ 
for  the  benefit  of  her  heakh }  in  which  jo«&niey 
Mrs.  Arnold  accompanied  her.  A  low  nervous 
fever,  to  which  she  was  subject,  had  debilitated  her 
frame,  without  deductii^  either  from  the  force  or 
activity  of  her  mind.  Nothing,  during  this  exc«r* 
sion,  escaped  her  observation ;  her  conversations  a&4 
remarks  were  at  once  acute  and  profomML 

After  crossing  the  tea,  on  which  she  was  so» 
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merely  exhausted  by  sickness,  she  rested  two  days  it 
Calais,  v^here  she  soon  experienced,  from  the  change 
of  air,  and  possibly  from  the  sea  sickness  itself,  a 
salutary  effect.  Het  fever  Beemcd  to'hare  left  het^ 
and  she  suffered  in  the  remainder  of  her  journey  to 
Paris  but  little  inconvenience.  Sh^  i^s  greatljr 
Struck  with  the  different  appearance  of  the  inhabit* 
Ants  of  the  two  countries,  as  also  with  the  face  of 
the  country  itself.  Between  Calais  aild  Parisi  sh^ 
looked  in  vMn  for  the  healthy  and  wdl^fed  f)easant| 
the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  meadows,  the  cultivated 
farAiS}  and  comfdrtable  farm-houses,  of  her  native 
island*  Despotism  had  palsied  the  hand  of  iiidus^ 
try;  an  indigent  and  miserable  j^eople  appeared 
thinly  scattered  Over  wild  and  dreary  plains.  Hie 
reiecttons  whieh  she  made  on  this  occasion,  raised 
in  her  opinion  the  cotmtry  which  the  had  quit^ 
ted}  where,  in  comparative  freedom,  commercer 
aild  the  arts  grew  and  flourished.  She  inraised, 
tad  quoted,  the  sentiments  and  remarks  of  Dr. 
Smollet  on  the  same  subject.  The  travellers  stop- 
ped oiie  dkj  at  Chantilly,  where  they  met  with  two 
df  their  friends,  and  wh^e  they  had  an  opportunit J^ 
6f  observing  a  rdyal  residence  *,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  wretehedtiess  which  they  had  so  recently 
I  ■     ■      - '      ■  -     ■      —  —     -    -  I  -•       ,_ 

*  The  palace  of  tbe  prince  of  Coik]& 
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^tnessed.  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  not  in  a  state  of 
health  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  inspectmg  the  palace* 
To  Dr.  Nasb>  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  met 
at  ChantiUj,  and  wha  would,  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, have  described  to  her  the  curiosities  and 
oiagnificence  of  the  prince's  residence,  she  replied 
(after  thanking  him  courteously  for  the  trouble  he 
was  about  to  give  himself  J,  that  she  would  spare  him 
tte  repetition,  since  she  could  receive  no  pleasure  in 
Jiearing  of  the  splendour  of  one  mortal,  while  thf 
misery  of  thousands  pressed  upon  her  recollection. 

As  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  the  face  oC 
the  country,  and  the  looks  of  its  inhabitants,  gradu- 
'Silly  improved  i  but,  at  the  first  post-house  at  which 
lliey  stopped  to  change  horses,  the  feelings  of  thQ 
Iravellera  wf  re  again  excited  by  the  objects  livhich, 
crowding^  around  their  carriage,  clamorously  itn* 
plored  their  charitable  donations,  while  they  exhi* 
bited  in  their  persons  and  squalid  a^pejarapce  every 
variety  of  want  and  of  human  wretchedness,  *  My 
God !  my  God !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Macaulay^  with  a 
benevolent  enthusiasm,  bursting  into,  tears,  <  have 
mercy  on  the  works  of  thine  own  hand  !'  She  made^ 
her  servant  distribute  to  them  each  three  Kvres,  and 
divided  among  them  the  provisions  she.  had  in  the 
carriage.  For  some  miles  after  this  incident  she  pre- 
served, a  profound  silence  j  at  leng^lh,  taking  the 
liaitd  of  her  feUow-traveller  in  hers — *  You,  my 


i^ 
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(tear  friend/  said  she,  *  saw  yesterday  the  hafeitatfoiT 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  his  family  at  dinner !'— ^ 
She,  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  but  by  a  look  that' 
conveyed  her  meaning  more  eloquently  than  words*,* 
.  The  apartments  provided  for  the  travellers,  near: 
the  Luxembourg  palace^  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,^ 
were   commodious   and'  elegant*      Mrs-^  Macaulay*^ 
found  her  health  so  much  amended  by  the  journey,' 
that,  in  a  few  days,  she  collected  around  her,  by  her; 
letters  of  introduction,  an  agreeable  society.     Per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  were  gratififed- 
with  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to  an 
Englishwoman,  whose  talents  entitled  her  to  distinc- 
tion.'    Among  the  number  of  her  visitors  were  the* 
family  of  the  count  de  Sarsfield ;  the  dukes  of  Har-f 
court  and  Liancourt;  the  chevalier  de  Rigemoht;  the* 
abbiS  Colbert,  a  descendant  of.  Ae  great  financier  o£ 
that  nam^ ;   madame   Boccage,  >  madame   GFigson, 
&c.  with  lord  Stormont,  the   English  embassador* 
Dr.' Franklin  was  at- that  time  in  Paris;  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  met  him  several  times,  among  .  the  literati  of 
Paris,  at  dinners  givjen  on  her  account,  but  'she  never 
received  him  at  hfer  hotel.     During  a  day  which  she 
passed  at  monsieur  Turgpt's,  with'  a  large  party,  she 

*  Alas!  the  people  have  but  too  severely  retaliated  Gn:'< 
tkese  princes  and  nobles ! 

6S.  '      ' 
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^ms  introduced  to  the  celd>rated  Mannontel»  and  14 
the  widoMT  of  the  philosopher  HdTCtiiis»  a  womait  of 
an  extraordinary  character.  In  tbeae  societies,  ^o 
congenial  to  her  disposition,  she  experienced  a  hi^ 
gratification,  and  appeared  with  peeitltar  sjnrit  and 
advantage*  The  pleasure  which  she  inspired  was 
equally  live'ly  with  that  which  she  received :  the  uni- 
versal inforn^tion  which  her  conversation  cbsplayed,. 
appeared  to  her  auditors  not  less  admirable  than  her 
historical  acquisitions,  and  the  powers  of  her  mind  *• 
Her  brilliant  talents  for  conversation,  with  the  va* 
liety  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  vivacity  g£  her  imsb^ 
gination,  rendered  her  a  most  iateresdxfg  and'ia« 
structive  companion* 

With  a  mind  too  enlightened  for  I^otry,  and  aa 
enemy  to  mere  formd  of  devotion^^  often  absurd,  and 


^  '^Hear  her  but  reason  on  divinity*'  (says  her.fiiendjk 

from  Shakespear), 
"  And  all  admiring^  w£bii  an  inward  wish. 
Would  straight  desire  that  she  were  made  a  prelate: 
Hear  her  debate  of  commonwealth  affiiirs^ 
You  ^d  say  it  had  been aUlnaU  her  study : 
Turn  her  to  any  course  of  policy. 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  she  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  her  garter.    When  she  speaks. 
The  aV^  a  chartered  Kbertmet  is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  la  men's  east. 
To  i^al  her  sweet  and  hodsd  seulences.** 


ritrAys  iphM€e^  die  kt^A&m  with  wltidi  A^  deft^ 
tered  htr  sen&seim  on  tkese  8«b)e<^^  drew  upoft 
her  the  knjpiifatibfi  o^  ^^Uka^   «nd  iiifideKt)^ 
tliese  as^exticms  ar6  d^tar^y  bf  hef  f rtend^  16  l|ivt#^ 
be^  iB  fouftdedi  a6  j^ved  bf  some  ^ssAg^e^  is  hef 
tiftSKttse  on  the  ^  iMiMubilky  of  tnidi«"    •«  SIi^ 
tdnfirmed  the  reality  of  her  prtfOHUii^f^  ^f$ 
Ae  lady  alteady  ^oted»  "  m  favour  ^  the  ckikl^M 
lerehtion,  by  the  most  diMgeBt  culdvation!  of  h(aM* 
▼olence  towards  maitttiiKl,  and  the  most  exact  M&ni 
fectitiide  in  every  action  rf  he*  Hfe/*    ••  Sde  had 
dK>se  hope^  and  that  Qoiifident  expectation  of  hef 
tfwn  future  bapptT«ess>  'i^ch  ehvistiui  faith  a^ 
consctons  rectitude  only  can  inspire.'^    In  testinic^y 
•f  this  o|nnionj,  Mrs.  Arnold  refers  to  a  i^onversatioiy 
which  passed  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Macaulay^^ 
^en  her  health  was  in  a  languishing  stMe,  at  Ab^ 
beville^  in  their  way  to  Paris.     After  reproving  he* 
friend's  too  great  sensHnlity  and  solicitude  on  het' 
account,  •*  I  thought  and  hoped,^  said  she,  *'that 
you  viewed  my  death  but  as  a  short  separation  be-^ 
tween  virtuous  friends,  and  that  your  assurance  of  a. 
re-union  with  nre,;  in  a  more  perfect  state,  would  have 
preserved  you  from  being  Am  severely  aflected  by 
the  idea  of  mf  (fissolution.''  She  went  on  to  console 
her  companion  and  feUow*traveUer  in  the  same 
strain-^**  Consider  our  parting,"  said  she>  **  but  z» 
a  short  privation ;  for,,  be  assuredi^  the  friendship  oS 
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the  good  will  not  be  dissolved  by  death :  we  shall 
again  unite  in  another  life."  The  feeble  state,  of  her 
frame,  and  consequent  suffi^rings^  she  said,  natu* 
rally  led  her  to  these  reflections.  She  considered 
the  present  state  of  being' but  as  the  dawning  of  ez*^ 
istence,  nor  did  she  Arink  from  its  termination  as  a 
subject  of  terror,  but  was  rather  prepared  to  meet 
lier  change  with  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Her 
researches,  she  observed,  into  the  nature  of  God  and 
of  man,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  them». 
would  have  been  vain,  had  it  not  brought  her  to  thisr 
conclusion ;  vain  also  would  have  heen  hec  convic-^ 
tions  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  revelation,  and  the. 
Tecompence  which  its  author  promises  to  his  dis- 
ciples. She  trusted,  she  declared,  in  that  Beings, 
who  had  not  given  her  capacities  of  enjoyment^  for 
no  adequate  end,  that  he  would  preserve  and  sup^ 
port  her  through  the  various  stages  o£  an  everlasting 
existence.  She  lamented  the  prevalence  of  sense>, 
^nd  the  pursuits  by  which  the  mind,  capable  of. 
sublimer  flights,  was  bound  down  to  earth  and  in- 
ferior gratifications.  She  called  upon  her  friend  to  , 
observe  and  to  witness,  that,  in  her  present  en- 
feebled situation,  her  prospects  grew  brighter  with 
h^r  progress  towards  the  grave:  she  anticipated 
the  period  when  her  spirit,  disencumbered  of  its 
tenement,  should  no  longer  be  impeded  in  its  aspir- 
ations and  researches,  and.  when^  In  the  presence. 
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»f  the  Supreme  Intelligence^  it  should  find  the 
sources  of  knowledge^  of  science^  and  of  beauty^ 
laid  open  to  its  view,  while  its  capacities  and  powers 
$hp|ild  expand  without  bounds.  In  this  exalted  and 
visionary  strain  she  continued*  at  intervals,  through* 
the  day  to  expatiate ;  wiiile  she  seemed  to. derive  pe<-i 
cuUar  pleasure  from,  the  idea  of  the  future  re-untoa^ 
of  the  virtuous::  a  cheering  and  delightful  notion  to, 
susceptible,  and 'tender  minds  ! 

Her  visit  to  Paris  was  critically  timed,, at  the  pe^ 
riod  when  Great.  Britain,  at,  war  with  her.  colonies^, 
beheld  t^xe  French  government  with  a.  jealous  eye. 
The   habeas  corpus  act  was  also    at  that. time  sus- 
pended in  England.    In  these  circumstances,  Mrs.. 
Macaulay  was  peculiarly  cautious  to  give  no  offence, 
to  the  administration  of  her  country,  by  entering 
with  too. muxJi  fervor  into  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans J  or  by  appearing  to  have  any  other  views  in 
her  excursion  to  France  (by  which  the  colonies  were 
assisted  and  favoured),  than  for  the  benefit  and  rcr^ 
stgration  of  hejr  health.     During  the  six  weeks  that 
she  remained  in  Paris,  her  apartments  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  and  her  invitations  to  dinner  daily 
multiplied.   Among  the  Americans  who  were  at  that 
time  numerous  at  Paris,^  those  who  were  eminent  for 
their  learning  or  talents  seized  every  opportunity  of 
observing  the  fair  historian,  and  mingling  in  the  so- 
cieties she  was  accustomed  to  frequent.    Apprehen- 
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lirey  fram  the^  arcumstancesi  kst  kef  cdnduet 
shoBtd  be  misconatraed,  and  finding  het  health  iiiiidt 
amended  nnce  she  had  quitted  England^  die  deters 
BttDed  to  give  up  At  idea  of  proceeding  gonthwatd^ 
and  the  tadttr  as  the  season  of  the  year  was  vaedst* 
TiouraUe  to  ttatetUng,  and  to  the  accoftunodationa 
iadispens;d>k  to  an  inyaKd.   The  end  ctf  heif  journey 
was  in  part  accomplished^   and  business  rendered 
her  presence  necessary  at  home.      These  motxres^ 
combined  to  influence  her  to  bid  adieu  to  the  hospl^' 
caUe  societies  at  Paris,  and  to  tetum  once  more  to^ 
her  nathe  land.    In  a  letter  to  Dr»  Franklin^  before 
her  departure,  she  informed  hfan  of  ihc  motiyes  hj 
which  she  had  been  induced  to  wave  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  and  his  American  friends  at  her  hoteL- 
The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  her  known 
republican  principles,  rendered  Her  liable  to  suspi- 
cions ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  hi^eas  corpus  act 
in  England  to  consequences,  which,  in  tfae  delicate- 
^ate  of  her  health,  could  not  but  prove  fsitaL— ' 
**  The  whole  tenor  qf  my  conduct  must  have  con- 
vinced you,  sir,**  says  she,  towards  the  conclusion^' 
of  her  letter,  **  that  I  should  with  pleasure  sacrifice 
my  life,  could  it  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  cause 
of  public  freedom*    I  am  now  nursing  my  constitUf^ 
tion,  to  enaWe  me  to  treat  at  large,  in  the  history  ini' 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  on  our  fatal-  civil 
war.     I  am,  sir,  widii  profound  respect  for  your 
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gveftt  quzlMeSf  as  a  statesman}  patriot^  and  j^iloaoi* 
pher,  yptirS}  &c*  &c.*' 

Hafkig  bceti  personally  acquainted  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  Americans  who 
had  visited  England,  and  in  the  habit  of  ODirespond* 
ing  with  those  who  had  disttng^shed  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  Mrs.  Mairainlay  wat 
very  desiroos  bf  making  a  visit  to  the  transatlantic 
repubSc }  a  design  ivhich  she  executed  in  1785«. 
She  vtsiteci  nine  of  the  thirteen  united  states^  by 
vrhom  she  was  received  with  kindnicss  and  hoq^iii^ 
tdity*  She  ^terminated  her  journey  to  the  south  by 
paying  her  respects  to  general  Washington,  at  hss 
seat  at  Mbimt  Vernon  in  Viiginia*  Under  the  roof 
of  this  illustrious. man  she  remained  three  weeks; 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  her  intention,  after  her 
return  to  Engla^id^  to  have  composed  a  history  of 
the  American  contest  ^  for  which  purpose  she  haA 
•^been  furnished  by  general  Washington  with  many 
materials.  It  is  to  be  kgretted  that,  thus  qualified^ 
Ati  wa%  by  the  in£rm  state  of  her  health  for  some 
years  prior  to  her  death,  prevented  from  the  ex&* 
ctttion  of  her  plan.  She  resided  during  the  gieatet 
part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Binfield  in  Berk* 
sfafloe  i  where^  after  a  tedious  illnesSf  attended  by 
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much  suffering,  which  she  supported  with  exemplary/ 
patience  and  fortitude,  she  expired,  June  22,  17&1.. 
She  was  .interred  in  the  chancel  of  Binfield  church, 
under  an  elegant  marble  monument  executed  by/ 
Mr.  Bacon. 

.  She  was.  twice  married':  the  first  time  to  Dr; 
George  Macaulay,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  • 
London  y  and,  after  his  death,  to  Mr.  William  Gra—^ 
ham,  who  had  also  been  educated  to  the  profession  of 
I^ysic,  but  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  church» 
A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  her  first  marriage^  who 
gave  her.  hand: to  captain  Gregory,  many. years  a^ 
commander  in  the  £ast*India' service,  in  which  he 
acquired  an  ample  fortune  :  his  wife  has>  since  be* - 
^me  a  widow,  with  four  children.. 

Dr.  Wilson,  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the ' 
talents  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  perhaps  demonstrated  > 
rather  extravagantlyt  was  introduced  to  her  by  her 
brother,  Mr.- Sawbridge:  they  were  both  members- 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  club ; ;  and  had  been  united  by  > 
their  political  sentiments. 

c  After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Ma«aulay  with  Mn- 
Graham,  she  retired  with  her  husband,  to  their  house 
at  Binfield j  upon  Windsor-forest ;:  where,  withcon* 
genial  tastes  and  dispositions,  they  passed  their  time.* 
in  literary  avocations  and  (pursuits. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  when  in  tolerable  health,  wasaC'^ 
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customed  to\)e  in  her  library  by  six  in  the  momiiig : 
she  was  tenacious  of  the  value  of  time,  and  solicitous 
for  its  improvement. 

The  lady,  from  wbose  .communications  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  extracted^  adds  an  eam'est  and  af- 
fectionate testimony  to  the  domestic  qualifications 
and  virtues  of  her  friend;  who,  as  a  wife^  a  mother,, 
a  friend,  a  neighbour,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary^  **  My  senti* 
ments»"  says  she,.  "  of  this  admirable  woman  arc 
derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
her  various  excellences,  and  I  have  observed  her  ii^ 
diflFerent  points  of  view^  I  have  seen  her  exalt«d  on 
the  dangerous  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity,  sur- 
rounded by  flattering  friends,  and  an  admiring  ^^'orld  \ 
I  have  seen  her  marked  out  by  party  prejudice  as  aa 
object  of  dislike  and  ridicule  ;.  Ihave  seen  her  bowed 
down  by  bodily  paia  and  weakness  i  but  never  did  I 
see  her  forget  the  urbanity  of  a  gentlewoman,  her 
conscious  dignity  as  a  rational  creature,  or  a  fervent 
aspiration  after  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  per- 
fection* I  have  seen  her  humble  herself  in  the  pre- ' 
sence  of  her  Almighty  Father;  and,  with  a  contrite 
heart,  acknowledging  her  weakness,  and.  imploring  ^ 
his  protection;  I  have  seen  her  languishing  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  enduring  pain  with  the  patiencf^  of 
a  christian,  and  with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  light 
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afflictions  of  this  life  are  bat  for  a  momentf  and  that 
the  faahkm  of  this  world  will  pass  away,  and  give 
place  to  a  system  of  durable  happiness." 
Her  works  are : 

1.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Elevation  of  the  House  of  Hano« 
Tcr ;  printed  in  successive  volumes  in  quarto,  mak- 
ing in  all  eight  volumes.  The  first  volume  waf 
printed  before  the  year  1769.  The  eighth  and  last  vo- 
lume was  published  in  the  year  1783.  This  vorume, 
ending  with  James  II.'s  reign,  did  no£  complete  the 
design  expressed  in  the  title-^age ;  the  hUtory  may^ 
however,  be  considered  as  continued  in 

2.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Revolutioti 
to  the  present  Time,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal* 
brodc,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster  j  published 
in  one  volume  in  quarto  in  1778. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  ImmutabiKty  of  Truths  bj 
Catharine  Macaulay  Graham,  octavo,  1783. 

4«  Letters  on  Education. 

5%  Loose  Remarks .  on  certain  Positions*  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hobble's  Philosophical  Rudiments  of 
Government  and  Society,  with  a  short  Sketch  of  ;« 
DemocraticalForm  of  Government;  in  a  Letter  td 
Sigtrior  Paoli :  octavo,  1767. 


6.  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet^  entitled,  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents  The 
fifth  edition,  published  in  octavo,  in  the  jtzr  1T70% 

7.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  on  the  present  important  Crisis 
of  Affairs ',  by  Catharine  Macaulay,  octavo,  second 
editicm,  1^15. 

8.  A  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copy-right,' 
i^ttarto ;  by  Catharine  Macaulay. 

9.  Observations  on  the  Refteetions  of  the  Right 
HomttraUe  Edmund  Burke  on  the  Revoluticm  in 
France,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  th^ 
£arl  of  Stanhope,  1790. 


MJEROE. 

Mjbkob,  famed  by  the  ancients  for  her  extraor* 
dtnary  leammg,  and  particularly  remembered  for  « 
hymn  to  Neptune 
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JULIA  MCESA  ANi>  MAMMJEA. 

JiaiA  McESA,  the  sister  of  JuUa  Domna  (the  wF- 
dow  of  the  emperor  Severus),  was,  after  the  death  ^ 
of  the  latter,  ordered  to  leave  the  country*    She  ac-^ 
cordingly  retired  to  Emesa,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  her  two^  daughters,  Scemias  and  Mammaea, 
each  a  widow,,  with  an  only  son»    Bassianus,  the- 
somtDf  the  former,  was  consecrated  high-priest  of 
the  SU^;  a  vocation,  wheUier  embraced  from  pru-^ 
dence  er  superstition,  whieh  contributed  to  raise^ 
him  to  empire.    A  numerous  body  of  troops  war 
stationed  at  Emesa,  who,  resorting  in  crowds  to  the 
temple,  beheld,  with  mingled  veneration  and  delight,, 
the  figure  and  elegant  dress  of  the  youthful  pontiff,  in- 
whom  they  believed  diey  recognised  the  features  o£ 
Caracalla,  whose  memory  his  liberality  had  endeared 
to  them.     The  politic  Moesa  cherished  this  rising, 
partiality,'    and,  sacrificing,  the  r  reputation  of  her 
daughter  to  the  fortune  of  her  grandson,  insinuated, 
that  Bassianus  owed  his  birth  to  the.  murdered  cta^ 
peror.  The  sums  distributed  by  her  emissaries  with 
lavish  hands  completed  the  seducdon,  and  confirmed^ 
the  resemblance.    Bassianus  was  in  consequence 
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declared  empefor  by  the  troops  of  Emesa,  who,  as- 
serting his  hereditary  right,  called  aloud  on  the 
armies  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  young  and  liberal 
prince,  who  had  taken  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressions  of  the  mi- 
litary order  under  Macrinus,  the  successor  and  sup- 
posed instigator  of  the  assassination  of  Caracalla. . 

This  conspiracy,  concerted  by  women,  was  con- 
ducted with  equal  prudence,  vigour,   and  rapidity. 
Macrinus  having  neglected,  by  a  decifive  motion^ 
to  check  his  infant  enemy,  after  floating  some'iin[ic. 
between  terror  and  security,  marched  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  young  pretender,  whose  army  received 
hourly  accessions.     The   praetorian  guards   under 
Macrinus,  asserting  the  superiority  of  their  valour 
and  discipline,  had  broken  the  adversary's  ranks, 
when  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  prince, 
throwing  themselves  from  their  covered  chariots,  in 
which  they  had  followed  the  troops,  re-animated 
their   courage,   by  exciting   their   compassion  and 
spipathy.     Bassianus,  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  ap- 
proved himself,  for  the  only  time  in  his  Itfe,  a  man 
and  a  hero:  niountcd  on  horseback,  at  the  head 
of  his  rallied  forces,  he  charged  sword  in  hand 
among  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.    The  battle  still 
raged  with   doubtful  fury,  when   Macrinus,  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  betrayed  his  own  cause,  and,  by. 
his  cowardice,  protracted  for  a  few  days  an  ignomi- 
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suotts  life.  The  praetorians,  perceiving  they  fought 
fcr  a  prince  hj  whom  they  were  hasely  deserted, 
itsitted  no  longer,  but  surrendered  themsdves  to  die 
conqueror*  The  armies  uniting,  mingled  widi  die^ 
embraces  tears  of  joy,  and  joined  their  banners  with 
those  of  their  countrymen,  under  the  pretended 
son  of  Caracalla,  whom  they  acknowledged  with 
pleasure  as  the  first  emperor  of  Asiatic  extraction. 
The  victor  announced  his  conquest  to  the  senate  in 
speciotts  letters,  filled  with  professions  of  virtue 
and  moderation. 

The  Sua  being  worshipped  at  Emesa  under  the 
name  of  Hdiogabalus,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black 
conical  stone,  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
the  new  emperor  ascribed  his  elevation  to  this  pro^ 
/Cecting  deity,  whose  name  he  assumed  ^  a  name 
dearer  to  him  than  the  titles  of  imperial  greatness. 

By  die  contemptible  superstition,  efieminacy,  dts** 
s<duteness,  and  weakness  of  his  subsequent  conduct, 
Heliogabahis  compdBed  even  the  Iicentioi!is  soldiery^ 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  dirone,  to  Uush  for  die  in* 
£uny  of  their  choke.  Turning  with  sorrow  and'disgust 
from  this  monster  of  vice  and  folly,  diey  observed 
inth  pleasure  the  opening  virtues  of  his  cousin  Alex« 
ander,  son  of  Mammaea,  whom  their  grandmother 
Moeia,  aware  that  Heltogabalus  must  fall  a  victim  to 
his  crimes,  had  provided  as  a  surer  support  of  their 
£uailf  dignitj.  Having  availed  herself  of  a  moment 
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of  fondness  and  fanaticism^  sh«  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  to  invest  Alexander  with  the  title  of  €»- 
WKf  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the  weight  of 
<ar4il7  cares,  which  interfered  with  his  own  divine 
occupations  *• 

The  young  prince  acquired  in  his  elevsition  the 
afiections  of  the  public,  and  roused  the  jealousy  of 
his  cousin,  who  determined  to  corrupt  his  manners, 
or,  failing  in  his  brutal  purpose,  to  take  away  his 
life.  By  the  prudence  of  Mammgea  these  designs 
against  her  son  were  frustrated ;  when  HeliogabaluS) 
enraged  at  his  defeat,  degraded  Alexander,  by  a 
despotic  sentence,  from  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
raised  kim«  The  message  from  the  throne  fpr  this 
purpose  was,  by  the  senate,  received  in  silence  | 
but,  by  the  soldiers,  who  swore  to  protect  the  prince, 
and  to  avenge  the  dishonoured  purple,  with  a  just 
indignation. 

The  empefor,  terrified  at  the  consequences  of  his 
arrogance,  and  at  the  storm  he  had  provoked,  had 
'weourse  to  ^  roost  abject  submissions,  while,  witb 
tears,  he  intreated  the  soldiery,  whose  resistance  he 
had  provoked;  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  content 
diemselves  with  his  abasement.  Having  listened 
to  his  supplication,  they  for  the  present  satisfied 
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themselves  with  appointing  praefects  to  watch  over 
the  life  of  their  favdurite  Alexander^ 

Heliogabalus,  impatient  under  insults  he  wanted 
courage  to  repel,  resolved  on  an  experiment  replete 
with  dsmger. 

To  try  the  temper  of  the  army,  he  caused  a  re- 
port to  be  circulated  that  Alexander  was  no  more : 
the  passions  and  suspicions  of  the  camp  were  roused 
by  this  rumour,  nor  was  the  tumult  calmed  without 
the  presence  and  authority  of  the  supposed  victim. 
Irritated  at  this  new  instance  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence,-the  emperor  dared  to  punish  some  of  the 
.leaders  of  the  mutiny*,  a  temerity  which  proved  in- 
stantly fatal.  The  tyrant  was,  with  his  mother, 
massacred  by  the  enraged  praetorians,  his  mangled 
body  dragged  through  the  city,  his  remains  thrown 
into  the  Tyber,  and  his  memory  branded  with  in- 
famy. • 

His  cousin  Alexander,  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was,  on  this  catastrophe,  immediately  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  His  grandmother  Moesa^ 
and  his  mother  Mammsea,  held,  in  his  name,  the  reins 
of  government  j  but  the  former  surviving  the  ele- 
vation of  her  grandson  but  a  short  period,  the  re- 
gency was  vested  solely  in'Manimasa.  It  was  not  the 
ostentation  but  the  substance  of  power  which  was 
the  object  of  the  ambition  of  Mammsea,  who  main- 
tained over  the  mind  of  her  son  an  absolute  ascen- 
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dancy.  With  her  consent  the  young  monarch 
espoused  the  daughter  of  a  patrician :  but  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  she  prevailed  on  her  son, 
after  a  short  period,  to  banish  her  into  Africa.  To 
this  act  of  cru^l  policy,  a  charge  of  avarice  is 
brought  against  Mammxa,  whose  administration  is 
nevertheless  acknowledged  by  historians  to  have 
been  equally  beneficial  to  the  emperor  and  the 
empire. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  senate,-  she  selected 
sixteen  of"  the  wisest  and  most  worthy  of  its 
members  as  a  perpetual  council  of  state,  before 
whom  every  public  measure  of  importance  was  de- 
bated* At  the  head  of  these  was  the  celebrated 
Ulpian,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
and  ^is  respect  for  their,  authority.  Order  and 
firmness  were  by  these  prudent  measures  restored 
to  the  government :  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the 
pollutions  of  Heliogabalus  5  luxury  was  checked  5  su- 
perstition discouraged;  the  creatures  of  the  late 
emperor  were  removed  from  administrations,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  men  of  virtue  and  talents. 
The  only  recommendations  to  civil  offices  were  learn- 
ing and  the  love  of  equity  5  and  valour  and  disci- 
pline, the  qualifications  required  for  military  employ- 
ments. Mammaea,  assisted  by  her  counsellors,  super- 
intended with  unremitting  attention  the  education 
of  the  young  monarch,  whose  character  and  mind^ 
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on  which  the  happiness  of  millions  depended;  they 
wisely  sought  to  form  on  the  highest  models.  Nor 
were  their  labours  unrewarded:  as  the  linderstanding 
of  the  prince  became  enlightened  he  perceived  the 
advantages  of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge, 
and  the  utility  of  application*  His  passions  mild 
and  moderate,  his  reason  assiduously  cultivated, 
preserved  him  from*  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and 
the  seductions  of  vice ;  while  his  respect  for  Ulpiam 
and  the  rational  affection  of  his  mother,  g4iarded 
his  youth  from  the  poison  of  flattery.  Public  busi- 
ness, literature,  the  study  of  history,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  man,  together  with  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
which  diversified  and  occupied  his  time,  left  him 
little  leisure  for  frivolous  amusements  and  perni- 
cious indulgences.  His  repasts  were  frugal,  his 
manners  simple,  and  his  relaxatipn  the  society  of  a 
few  select  and  learned  friends :  with  these  he  held 
instructive  and  familiar  conversations,  which  the 
recital  of  some  s^greeablc  or  elegant  composition 
occasionally  varied  and  enlivent^d.  The  dress  of 
the  emperor  w^s  plain,  his  temper  conciliating,  and 
his  palace  at  certain  hours  open  to  all  his  subjects, 
while  the  voice  of  a  crier  pronounced  aloud,  **  Let 
none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  be  conscious 
of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind." 

The  S-Dm^m  empire  hM,  during  a  term  of  forty 
yearsy  been  scourged  by  the  v^ces  of  four  -successive 
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tyrajnts :  a  woman  bestowed  on  the  afi^icted  ptOYmce$ 
happiness  and  peace  :  the  reign  of  Alexander^  under 
the  influence  of  Mamra^a,  proved,  forthirteen  years, 
a  delightful  interval  frona  misery  and  oppression* 
The  empire,  relieved  from  its  taxes,  flourished  in 
tranquillity  J  the  magistrates  became  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
people  was  the  only  xpethod  of  obtaining  favour  from 
the  sovereign  j  while  statesmen  might  have  learned^ 
that  wisdom  and  integrity  are  the  truest  policy,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  Some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  the 
luxury  of  the  nation ;  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  were  reduced  j  while  the  prudence 
and  Hberality  of  the  government,  without  oppressing 
industry,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
provided  for  the  public  recreation.  The  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  senate  were  restored,  and  every 
senator  might  approach  the  throne  without  fear  Or 
shame.  It  was  the  study  of  Alexander  and  his  mo* 
ther  to  restore  to  the  empire  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonines :  bfit,  satbfied  with  the 
substance  of  virtue,  the  emperor  magnanimously  re^ 
fused  the  lustre  of  a  name,  so  often  prostituted, 
which  the  people  and  the  senate  sought  to  press 
upon  him* 
In  the  zeal  of  reformation  the  emperor  ventured 
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a  step  too  far,  and  unhappily  precipitated  his  fate*  . 
A  licentious  soldiery,  who  in  the  vices  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  too  often  found  their  account,  mur- 
mured at  the  restraints  which  a  virtuous  policy  op- 
posed to  their  encroachments.  Accustomed  to  a 
lawless  life,  and  impatient  of  limits  to  their  power, 
they  resisted  the  control  of  authority,  and  sacrificed 
t6  their  resentment  the  father  of  his  people,  and  with 
him  the  happiness  of  the  empire.  After  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  Alexander  perished,  with  his  mother, 
March  19th,  235. 

Gibbons  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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This  celebrated  woman,  the  vicissitudes  of  whose 
life,  and  whose  extraordinary  fortune,  might  afford  a 
subject  for  a  romance,  was  the  grand-daughter  t>f 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  who,  brought  up 
with  Henry  W\  in  the  court  of  Jane  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  distinguished  himself  by  liis  writings, 
and  by  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  Having  served 
under  Henry  with  courage  and  fidelity,  in  all  his 
campaigns,  on  his  master's  embracing  the  catholic 
religion,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Poitou,  and 
employed  himself  in  this  retreat  in  the  composition 
of  a  history  of  his  own  times,  in  which  he  had  been 
a  distinguished  actor.     Susanna  de'Lezay,  of  the 
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house  'of  Lusignan,  whom  he  espoused,  bore  to  him 
three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  son  proved  unfortunate,  and  appears  by  his 
conduct  to  have  merited  his  fate  :  having  been  ac- 
cused of  counterfeiting  the  current  specie,  he  waa 
confined  in  the  chateau  Trompette  de  Bourdeauxy  where 
he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Cardillac,  lieu- 
tenant to  the  duke  d'Epemon,  and  his  deputy  in  the 
government.  This  lady,  a  prudent  and.  amiable 
woman,  remained  faithful  to  her  husband  through- 
all  his  distresses ;  and,  in  the  marshalsea  of  Niort, 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Frances  d'Aubigne,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

Madame  d^  Villette,  sister  to  M.  d'Aubigne,  vL* 
sited  him  and  his  wife  during  this  season  of  cala- 
mity. The  following  is  the  description  of  the  affect* 
ing  situation  ia  which  she  found  them  : — *' Madame 
de  Villette  beheld  her  relations  in  all  the  honors  of 
indigence;  her  brother  emaciated  with  hunger,  and 
by  desipair  deprived  of  reason;  their  eldest  child 
wrapped  in  rags,  and  already  sensible  to  the  miseries* 
of  his  condition;  their  second  in  the  cradle,  a. girl 
two  days  old,  who,  by  her  piercing  cries,  seemed  to 
invite  death ;  the  mother  weeping  aiid  offering  her 
breast,  the  milk  of  which  famine  and  distress  had 
dried  upialternately  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter, 
without  hope  of  saving  either.''  Madame  de  Villett« 
'3 
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took  the  infant  from  this  scene  of  misery,  and  placed 
her  in  the  hands  of  t  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  en- 
trusted her  own  child. 

Madame  d'Aubigne,  after  a  few  years,  obtained 
liberty  for  her  husband;  with  whom,  and  her  family, 
in  which  the  little  Frances  was  included,  she  set 
out  for  America,  where  they  still  had  CQnsiderable 
claims.  During  the  voyage  Frances  was  reduced 
by  a  malady  which  seized  her  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave :  in  the  crisis  of  the  disorder  she  lay  without 
sense  or  motion,  and  was  believed  to  be  already 
dead.  In  this  situation  a  sailor  was  going  to  throw 
her  into  the  sea  -,  the  signal  gun  was  already  loadedj, 
when  madame  d'Aubigne,  melting  into  tears,  re- 
quested to  be  allowed,  once  more,  to  press  her  in- 
fant in  her  arms.  At  this  moment,  placing  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  she  felt  it  faintly  palpitate  :  *  It  is  not 
dead  !'  exclaimed  she  with  a  mother's  joy  •,  and  by 
her  cares,  i!i  a  short  time,  restored  the  child  to  life 
and  health.  The  vessel  in  which  this  unfortunate 
family  were  passengers,  was,  sooh  after,  attacked 
by  a  corsair,  but,  having  escaped,  arrived  safe  at 
Martinico.  There  M.  d'Aubignfe  re-established  his 
fortunes,  and  enriched  his  family,  when  the  settle- 
ment of  some  important  affairs  obliged  his  wife  to 
return  to  Europe.  During  her  absence  he  fell  into 
dissipated  habits,  test  all  his  property  at  play,  and, 
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on  the  return  of  madame  d'Aubigne,  was  found  b^ 
her  ruined)  and  at  the  point  of  death. 
,  The  unhappy  widow,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance^  went  back  to  France,  leaving  Frances^ 
then  seven  years  of  age,  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of 
her  creditors,  vvho  passed  the  child,  which  they 
soon  began  to  consider  as  a  burthen,  from  one  to 
the  other,  tiU  the  judge  of  the  place,  taking  pity  on 
the  little  orphan,  received  her  into  his  housQ.  She 
remained  here  but  a  short  time;  her  benefactor  be<v 
coming  in  his  turn  weary  of  the  charge,  sent  he^r 
to  Europe  after  her  mother.  On  her  return  to  her 
native  country,  she  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  madame 
de  Montalembert,  her  kinswoman,  who  refused  to 
entertain  her :  madame  de  Villette,  therefore,  het 
paternal  aunt,  again  received  her,  and  instructed  her 
in  the  calvinist  religion. 

Monsieur  d'Aubigne  had  been  no  less  sceptical 
in  his  opinions  than  relaxed  in  his  conduct :  when 
Gi  child,  it  is  related  by  his  daughter,  that  he  would 
frequently  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  exclaim,  *  Is  it 
possible  that  you,  who  on  other  occasions  have  so 
-much  good  sense,  can  yet  give  credit  to  all  that  is 
taught  you  in  the  catechism  ?'  Madame  d' Aubigne». 
however,  was  on  this  subject  less  indifferent  5  not- 
withstanding that,  on  her  return  to  France,  she 
had  found  their  remaining  effects  swallowed  up  by 
p. 4 
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their  creditors,  and  the  rapacity  of  some  of  her  hus- 
band's relations,  she  wished  to  take  her  daughter 
from  under  the  protection  of  her  aunt,  lest  she 
should  be  allured  from  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church.  Madame  de  Villette  refused  to  relinquish 
the  child,  on  the  plea  that  her  mother  was  unable  to 
support  her :  but  this  objection  was  over-ruled  by  a 
cousin  of  the  late  M.  d'Aubigne's,  a  woman  of  a 
narrow  and  bigotted  mind,  who,  to  pay  her  court 
to  the  queen-mother,  obtained  an  order  to  take  the 
little  Frances  out  of  the  hands  of  her  aunt. 

From  madame  de  NeuiUant,  her  new  patroness, 
Frances  suffered  a  severe  persecution :  having  eagerly 
imbibed  the  principles  of  her  late  protectress,  a  wor* 
thy  and  amiable  woman,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached,  she  resisted  every  argument  with  which  her 
faith  was  now  assailed ;  till  madame  de  NeuiUant, 
.determined  to  carry  her  pioint,  and  tireid  of  gentle 
measures,  had  recourse  to  harshness  and  severity; 
With  the  view  of  subduing  her  spirit,  she  confounded 
her  with  the  servants,  degraded  her  to  the  lowest 
domestic  ofEces,  and  banished  her  to  th^  kitchen  and 
court-yard.  She  went  out  every  morning,  with  a 
mask  on  her  face,  to  preserve  her  fine  complexion^ a 
straw  hat  on  her  head,  a  basket  under  her  arm^  and  a 
switch  in  her  hand,  to  watch  the  turkeys  ;  with  or- 
ders not  to  touch  her  breakfast,  which  she  carried  in 
the  basket,  till  she  had  first  committed  to  memory 
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£ye  stanzas  of  sacred  poetry.  Madame  de  Neuillanti 
finding  these  measures  unar^tiling  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose^  and  tired  of  the  expence  and  obstinacy  of  hec 
charge,  whom  she  so  ill  knew  how  to  vanquish^ 
carried  her  to  Niort,  and  placed  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursulme  nuns,  where  her  aunt,,  the  worthy  madame 
de  Villette,  agreed  to  pay  for  her  board. 

The  young  calvinist  here  suffered  new  importu* 
nities,  more  artfully  and  judiciously  applied,  to  which» 
after  a  resistance  uncommon  at  her  age,  she  yielded 
but  upon  conditions.  The  principal  ardcle  for  which 
she  stipulated  was,  that,  in  becoming  a  catholic,  it 
should  not  be  required  of  her  to  believe^  that  her 
dear  aunt^  madame  de  Villette»  who  Uved  like  a 
saint  in  this  world,  should  be  damned  for  her  heresy 
in  die  next«^  After  her  conversion  to  the  Romish 
churchy  she  was  taken  back  to  the  house  of  madame 
de  Neuillant.  This  lady  went  occasbnally  to  Paris* 
in  a  sedan  chair,  carried  by  two  mules,  on  one  of 
which  mademoiselle  d*Aubigne  used  to  ride.  She 
introduced  her  to  the  company  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  associate,  boasted  in  public  of  her 
growing  charms,  and  exercised  over  her  in  private 
all  the  tyranny  which  dependents  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  ostentatious  benefactors.  The  young 
lady,  already  very  lovely,  promised  to  be  a  beauty. 
Her  figure  and  understanding  were  equally  above  her 
years..  ^  5  • 
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Mademoiselle  d' Aubigne  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  when  her  patroness  took  her,  for  th^  first 
time,  to  communicate  with  the  Ursuline  nuns,  with 
whom  she  continued  to  reside.  She  rarely  went 
out  excepting  to  visit  her  mother,  who  supported 
herself  by  her  labour ;  or  with  madame  de  Neuil- 
lant,  when  she  was  pleased  to  exhibit  her  to  her 
friends.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
monsieur  Scarron,  she  met'  at  his  house  select 
parties,  and  the  best  company  in  Paris,  who  were^ 
eager  to  form  the  character  of  the  beautiful  Frances, 
and  among  whom  she  received  the  title  of  ijtiefiir 
Ihdian.  She  listened  to  the  lessons  and  the  conver- 
sati($ns  bi  these  gentlemen,  by  which  her  talents  re- 
ceived cultivation,  and  her  mind  became  improved, 
without  suffering  them  to  corrupt  her  principles. 
The  powers  which  she  displayed  in  this  society,  and 
the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  them  from  Poitou, 
whither  some  time  after  she  attended  madame  de 
Neuillant,  procured  her  respect  and  reputation. 

Her  modier,  who  had  been  reduced  to  live  on  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres*,  died 
without  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  to  her  children 
cveii  this  scanty  stipend.  Her  son  had  been  placed^ 
as  a  page,  with  M.  de  Parabere :  her  daughter  still 

*  lol.  8s.  4<I.      . 
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continued  with  madame  de  Neuillaat)  in  circum- 
stances which  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  po* 
▼erty,  rendered  peculiarly  critical  and  dangerous. 

M.  Scarron  was  no  stranger  to  the  history  of 
mademoiselle  d'Aubigne :  though  not  rich,  he  was 
enabled  by  a  canonry,  and  the  remains  of  his  patri*- 
mony,  tp  keep  a  good  table  :  deformed  in  his  figure, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  tortured  with  the 
gout,  and  laden  with  infirmities,  he  still  preserved 
a  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  that  appeared  to  be  un^ 
conquerable,  and  which  rendered  his  company  ac- 
ceptable to  the  young  and  the  gay.  He.  began  to  think 
seriously,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
the  situation  of  his  fair  visitor,  which  the  death  of 
htT  mother  had  left  still  more  forlorn  and  hopeless. 
His  reflections  at  length  terminated  in  a  resolution 
to  ofier  to  he^  the  choice  of  two  alternatives  j  eithe,. 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  enable  her  to  take  the 
veil,  or,  if  she  chose  rather  to  remain  in  the  world, 
to  accept  of  his  hand,  and  become  his  wife.  The 
lady,  after  some  hesitatiort,  gave  a  preference  to 
the  marriage ;  a  measure  to  which  madame  de 
Neuiliant  refused  not  her  assent,  stipulating  only 
that  it  should  be  deferred  for  two  years,  when  ma- 
demoiselle d^Aubignc  would  have  completed  her  se- 
venteenth '  year.  This  interval  was  afterwards 
abridged  one  half,  at  the  intercession  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrate^* 
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in  April  1651.  In  the  marriage  contract,  Scarron 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  four 
louis-d'ors,  as  the  whole  fortune  of  his  wife  i  zdi^ 
ing  pleasantly,  *  two  large  murdering  eyes,  a  most 
elegant  figure,  a  pair  of  beautiful  hands,  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit.*  These  riches  were,  however,  but  little 
calculated  to  make  amends  to  the  bridegroom  for  the 
loss  of  the  canonry,  the  yearly  revenue  of  which  had 
been  two  thousand  livres.  Scarron,  neverdxeless^ 
sttU  managed  to  keep  up  his  table,  and  to  draw 
around  him  the  company,  which  his  habits  and  in- 
firmities rendered  almost  indispensable.  Of  these 
parties  his  young  wife  was  the  ornament  and  the 
delight :  by  her  graceful  manner  of  telling  a  story^ 
she  frequently  made  her  hearers  forget  the  deficien- 
cies of  their  entertainment :  a  domestic  whispered  to 
her  one  day,  '  Another  story,  madam,  for  the  roast 
is  too  small  to-day.'  But  the  income  of  Scarron^ 
notwithstanding  the  economy  and  management  of 
his  wife,  falling  short  of  his  expenditure,  applica- 
tions were  made  for  a  contribution,  which^  by  the 
credit  of  his  friends,  were  rendered  successful.  Mad. 
Scarron  prudently  declined  appearing  on  this  occa- 
sion, lest  she  should  be  exposed  to  solicitations  in- 
jurious to  her  honour.  She  scarcely  ever  left,  for  a 
moment^  her  poor  paralyttcy  as  she  was  accuJtomed 
to  call  her  husband ;  when  illj  she  was  his  nurse  \ 
when  a  little  revived  and  cheered,  his  friend  and  com- 
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panion ;  and  at  all  times  his  amanuensis  and  reader. 
She  learned  from  him  the  rules  of  composition^  and 
to  express  herself  with  eloquence  and  ease^  she  ac- 
quired also  the  Latin,  Spanish,   and  Italian  Ian* 
guages,  but  without  losing  her  modesty,  or  over- 
valuing  herself  on  her  attainments.     Among  the 
witty  and  licentious  associates  of  her  husband,  she 
appeared  with  unaffected  dignity,  and,  by  the  pro* 
priety  and  purity  of  her  manners,  without  laying  a 
restraint  on  their  pleasures,  awed  them  into  decency, 
and  preserved  their  respect.     Her  acquaintance  was 
courted  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  first  rank 
and  talents.     Amidst  this  gay  and  sprightly  society, 
who  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  levity  too  rigid 
observances,    madame    Scarron    scrupulously  dis- 
charged what  she  conceived  to  be  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion; nor  would  she  dispense,  notwithstanding  their 
raillery,  with  the  ceremonies  and  fasts  enjoined  by 
the  Romish  church,  of  which  she  had  become  a  sin- 
cere proselyte.     Her  example  affected  her  husband } 
and,  m  his  last  illness,  he  was  influenced  by  her  ex- 
hortations to  express  a  sincere  repentance  for  the 
(errors  of  his  past  life.      During  Lent,    madame 
Scarron,  at  the  head  of  her  table,  was  accustomed  to 
eat  only  a  herring,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 
retire  to  her  apartment.    A  profligate  associate  of 
her  husband's  (so  sincere  is  the  deference  which  true 
delicacy  inspires)  frequently  declared^  that,  if  com* 
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pelled  to  utter  ftn  eqtnrocal  expression  before  either 
the  queen  or  madame  Scarron,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  trespass  on  the  former.  A  high 
and  just  compliment !  Her  youth  and  the  circum- 
spection of  her  hthzviovLTy  in  a  situation  so  delicate 
and  peculiar,  excited  esteem  and  admiration,  and  at 
length  recommended  her  to  the  notice  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  she  had  been  mentioned  by  the  baron  de 
la  Garde. 

'  Ih  October,  1660,  madame  Scarron,  after  having 
lived  near  ten  years  with  her  husband,  became  a 
widow,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  but 
scanty  means  of  support.  A  pension  had  been  al- 
lowed to  M.  Scarron,  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  for  the 
continuance  of  which  his  widow  petitioned  in  vain  : 
her  solicitations,  could  she  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  make  them,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter with  Fouquct* ;  but  she  chose  rather  to  suffer 
indigence,  or  to  throw  herself  on  the  exertions  and 
kindness  of  her  friends,  from  whom  she  would  ac- 
cept money  only  as  a  loan.  From  the  queen,  who 
'  was  informed  of  her  distress,  she  at  length  obtained 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  Hvrcs,with  which  she  im- 
mediately retired  tp  the  convent  d^HospHailarsy  in 
Ae  subuxbs  of  Su  Marceau.  She  contrived  with  her 
narrow  pittance  to  preserve  the  neatness  of  her  ap- 

•  The  inspector  of  finance  j  a  man  notorious  for  pecula- 
tion and  Ubertimsm.       , 
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|>earance:  hertilcflics  were  df  the^cheapefet  stufis^ 
andh^rlinat  i^ain^  but  her  stockings,  shoes,  and 
otideivgatmeilts,  were  of  a  superior  teiture  5  she 
even  spared  from  }ieir  income  a  surplus  for  charitable 
purposes:  But  the  death  of  tlie  qYieen»motiber,  who  ' 
survived  only  three  years,  atid  with  whose  life  the 
pension  ceased,  renewed  the  difficulties  and  distress 
of  the  widow.  An  old  duke  about  this  period  of- 
fered himself  to  her  in  marriage ;  which  proposal, 
however  flattering  to  her  ambition,  she  thought  pro- 
per to  decline.  When  means  of  subsistence  failed, 
she  retired  to  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  St.  James,  who 
were  willing  to  receive  her,  and  with  whom  she  had 
in  her  youth  resided  j  and,  when  her  circumstances 
became  more  favourable,  she  returned  again  to  the 
world.  She  no  longer  appeared,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, among  those  with  whom  she  had  asso-* 
ciated  during  the  life  of  her  husband ;  her  friends 
and  companions  were  respectable  and  select.  M.  de 
Turenne,  the  count  de  Guise,  the  abbe  d'Aumont, 
la  Feuillade,  Bellefonds,  Bouillon,  St.  Luc,  &c.; 
ffiesdames  de  Richelieu,  de  Montespan,  de  Coulanges, 
la  Fayette,  Sevigne,  &c. ;  lady  marshal  d'Albret, 
and  princess  dlJTsini ;'  formed  a  party,  from  which 
play  was  excluded,  who  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  the  hotels  d'Albret  or  de  Richelieu^ 
wbere  they  amused  themselves  with  conversa- 
tion^    or  in  making  extemporary  verses.    In  this 
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society  madame  Scarron  passed  those  hours  which 
she  afterwards  declared  were  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  The  following  translation  of  an  imfromftUy 
which  she  produced  as  an  epitaph  for  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  may  serve  to  afibrd  a  specimen  both  of 
her  talents  and  of  their  amusements : 
Here  lies  Amanda 
Whom  Ciipid  gave,  in  malice  to  the  fair. 
His  8mile»  his  quiver,  and  his  wings  to  we2(r« 
With  marshal  d' Albret  she  had  become  acquainted 
during  the  life  of  her  husband ;  this  gentleman  had 
introduced  her  to  his  wife,  who,  with  some  good 
qualities,  possessed  an  inferior  understan(Ung,  and 
with  whom  she  had  cultivated  an  intimacy.  Madame 
d' Albret  conceived  for  madame  Scarron  a  warm  at- 
tachment ;  and  pressed  her  to  reside  wholly  under 
her  roof;  an  invitation  which  she  prudently  judged  ft 
proper  to  decline.  By  an  entire  complacency  she 
strengthened  the  partiality  of  her  friend,  with  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  theatre,  and,  sit- 
ting close  beside  her,  to  explain  to  her  any  passages 
of  the  drama^  or  transactions  on  die  stage,  which  she 
did  not  clearly  comprehend  *• 

*  This  same  madame  d' Albret,  though  a  devotee,  was 
addicted  to  the  love  of  strong  cordials :  of  her  it  is  related, 
that  seated  one  day  at  her  toilette,  and  observing  some  red* 
ness  on  her  nose,  she  suddenly  exclaimed—'  Where  did  I 
get  this?'  *  At  the  beaufet,'  replied  a  wit,  in  a  half  whit* 
per,  who  happened  to  stand  behind  her*. 
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,  It  was  at  the  house  of  madame  d'Albret  that  an 
intimacy  was  formed  between  mesdames  Scarron  and 
de  Montespan,  who  was  related  to  M.  d'Albret: 
attracted  by  mutual  talents,  the  acquaintance  of  these 
ladies  soon  ripened  into  friendship. 

The  harmony  which  reigned  in  this  happy  society 
was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  calumny,  from 
which  madame  Scarron,  with  all  her  circumspection^ 
had  too  much  merit  to  hope  for  an  escape.  It  was 
pretended,  that,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  for  his 
lady,  she  cherished  a  passion  for  marshal  d'Albret, 
and  that  de  Mornay,  marquis  de  Villarceaux,  had 
avowed  one  for  her :  these  malicious  reports,  which 
appear  to  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  determined 
her  on  withdrawing  from  the  hotel  d'Albret.  She 
passed  several  summers  with  madame  de  Montchcv- 
reuil,  a  woman  of  unblemished  character,  and  a  reri 
lation  of  M.  de  Villarceaux  '9  a  circumstance  which 
again  exposed  her  to  insidious  comments.  Her  ac-« 
quaintance  with  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  a  woman  whose 
talents,  in  despite  of  the  irregularity  of  her  conduct, 
had  procured  her  admission  in  the  first  circles,  wa$ 
also  eagerly  misinterpreted  to  her  disadvantage,  by 
those  whom  her  superiority  humbled,  or  whose  envy 
had  been  excited  by  het  charms.  But  Ninon^ 
though  jealous  of  her  understanding,  had  too  much 
generosity  not  to  do  justice  to  her  conduct.  *  She  ia 
^chaste,'  said  she,  <  not  so  much  from  coldness  of 
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constitution,  as  from  weakness  of  mind.  I  would 
hare  cured  her  of  this,  but  she  was  too  much  afiraid 
oioflFending  God/  Had  she  been  inclined  tb  a  life 
of  pleasure,  she  might  certainly  have  found  means, 
through  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  remain 
in  France^  instead  of  forming  a  design  of  renouncing 
her  country  to  procure  a  subsistence*  The  princess 
of  Nemours,  who  was  about  to  espouse  the  king  of 
Portugal,impre8sed  by  the  advantageous  character  she 
had  heard  of  the  widow  Scarron,  offered  to  take  her 
in  her  suite.  This  proposition  she  was  inclined  to 
accept,  when  an  incident  occurred  by  which  her 
prospects  were  changed. 

Her  old  friend,  madame  de  Montespan,  having 
become  the  mistress  of  theking,  moved  ina  sphere 
at  a  distance  from  her  former  connections.  The 
widow  Scarron  wished  to  be  ptescnted  to  her,  to  see 
once  more  (as  she  said)  the  wonder  of  France,  be- 
fore she  bade  adieu  to  the  kingdom.  At  the  sum-' 
mit  of  grandeur,  the  favourite  did  not  disdain  the 
poverty  of  her  old  acquaintance :  she  talked  with 
her  of  past  occurrences,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
her  affairs :  having  learned  from  her,  that  she  had 
several  times  tneffectuajly  petitioned  the  king  for  re- 
lief,, she  made  her  put  into  her  hands  a  new  memo-- 
rial,  which  she  promised  to  support  with  her  influ- 
ence. *  The  widow  Scarron  again  !'  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  as  she  presented  to  hkn  the  paper.  *  Sire,* 
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replied  she,  *  it  is  long  since  you  ought  no  more  to 
have  been  troubled  about  her :  it  is  surprismg  that 
your  majesty  has  not  yet  listened  to  the  petition  of 
9  woman,  whose  ancestors  wcre'ruincA  in  the  service 
of  yours  !'  This  reproof  produced  the  intended  ef- 
fect. The  pension  was  granted,  and  madame  Scar- 
ion  saved  from  exile,  and  rescued  from  dependence. 
Thus  mistress  of  herself,  she  indulged  her  taste 
for  devotion  and  retirement,  unconsciously  preserv- 
ing herself  for  engagements  which  she  soon  after 
formed. 

The  princess  des  Ursins^  whom  she  met  at  courts 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  merit,  con- 
fessed to  her,  that  she  had  frequently,  at  their  meet- 
ing at  the  hotel  d'Albret,  been  mortified  at  seeing 
flie  marshal,  and  other  nobkmeti,  confw  vnA  het 
seriouslj'  on  atfahrs  of  state^^  from  the  knovrledge  of 
which  she  was  herself  e^duded,  afs  tod  young  ahd 
too  gay  fbr  poKtical  confidence.  Her  friend,  in  re- 
turn, avowed  to  hef,  with  equd  frankness,  that  she 
was  no  less  wearied  of  these  cabinet  conferences, 
which  had  excited  her  jealousy ;  that  she  even  re- 
gretted her  character  of  sense  and  prudence,  by 
which  she  was  deprived  of  entertainments  more 
agreeable  to»her  sex  and  age,  than  the  {dans  of  states- 
f  men,  ^  or  the  discontents  of  courtiers.  Madame 
Scarron  is  said  by  her  niece  *,  not  to  have  been  natu- 

•  Madame  dc  Caylus. 
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rally  formed  for  business.  The  rectitude  of  her 
mind  led  her  to  detest  court-intrigue;  while  the 
charms  of  her  conversation  and  manners,  fitted  her 
for  the  pleasures  of  society. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  about  this  period  in 
search  of  a  person  to  whom  she  might  confide  the 
education  of  those  children  which  she  had  borne  to 
the  king :  no  one  appeared  to  her  more  endowed  for  , 
the  charge,  or  more  deserving  of  tlie  trust,  than  the 
widow  Scarron,  whose  circumstances,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  induce  her  to  listen  eagerly  to  the 
proposal.  But,  whether  from  a  desire  of  independ- 
ence, or  an  aversion  to  constraint,  or  scruples  re- 
specting the  employment  as  degrading  to  her  birth 
and  character,  she  steadily  rejected  tlie  ofHce,  though 
solicited  by  her  friends,  and  even  by  the  minister,  to 
accept  it.  This  reluctance  could  only  be  overcome 
by  the  personal  request  of  the  king,  who  conde- 
scended himself  to  communicate  to  her  his  will. 

Her  objections  had  not  been  without  foundation  \ 
the  life  to  which  she  was  now  subjected,  and  which 
commenced  about  the  year  1670,.  was  severe  and 
laborious.  Her  attentions  to  the  duties  she  had  un- 
dertaken were  unremitting ;  night  and  day  she 
watched  with  solicitude  over  the  persons  she  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  children :  their  slightest  in- 
dispositions alarmed  her,  so  great  was  her  sensibi- 
lity, even  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  health :  as  if 
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really  their  mother,  she  trusted  -nothing  to  otliers, 
but  what   she  was  unable  to  perform   for  them 
herseliF,      The  king  one  morning   surprised  her; 
sustaining  by  one  hand  the  duke  de    Maine  who 
was   ill   with   a   fever,   rocking    mademoiselle    de 
Nantz    in  her  cradle  with  the  other,   and  hold-, 
ing  on    her    lap  the  sleeping    count    de   Vexin; 
Touched  by  this  scene,  Lewis,  whose  disposition 
was   affectionate,   and  who  was   a  tender  father, 
presented  to   the  governess   an  hundred  thousand 
francs*.     Her  pension  had  also  been  raised  from 
two    thousand   livres    to    two    thousand    crowns. 
Thus  was  she  supported  under  her  fatigues,  by 
■  the  prospect  of  enjoying  one  day  a  competency, 
and   liberty  in  any  retreat    to    which  she  might 
choose  to  retire. 

Amidst  these  occupations  she  found  little  lei- 
sure for  the  society  of  her  old  friends,  whom, 
nevertheless,  she  did  not  entirely  neglect :  in  their 
company  she  relaxed  from  her  cares,  and  appeared 
not  less  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  before. 
"We  supped  last  night,"  writes  madame  de  Se- 
vigne  to  her  daughter,  **  with  the  widow  Scarron. 
We  found  it  very  pleasant  to  conduct  her,  about 
midnight,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  very  near  Vaugirard,  in  the  country, 

*  About  4x66/.  sterling. 
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to  a  fine  large  house  situated  by  itself*  She 
has  large  garden8»  and  spacious  and  elegant  apart« 
ments*  She  has  a  carriage^  horses,  and  servants  \ 
she  dresses  richly,  but  modestly,  just  as  becomei 
a  woman  who  passes  her  life  with  people  of  quality. 
She  is  amiable,  beautiful,  good,  and  unaffected* 
Her  conversation  is  very  agreeable." 
.  The  situation  of  madaiiie  Scarron  was  far  from 
pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  with 
which  k  was  attended:  though  she  contrived  at 
Umes  to  meet  her  particular  friends,  her  life  was 
soHtary,  and  her  reputation  equivocal:  she  was 
not  at  liberty  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  her  circutpstances,  and  her  estrangement  from 
society :  as  an  ostensible  pretence  for  her  retreat, 
she  took  into  her  house  the  child  of  a  friend, 
whom  she  solicited  from  its  mother.  'When 
madame  de  Montespan  was  seized  with  the  pains 
of  child-birth,  the  governess  was  immediately 
summoned,  to  receive  and  carry  home  with  her 
the  infant.  Seven  children  \yere  in  this  mj^n- 
ner  consigned  by  tjie  mistress  to  the  c^xe  pf 
her  friend.  The  eldest  of  these  children  died 
.when  about  three  months  old:  the  grief  pf  its 
govemante  on  this  occasion  greatly 'exceeded  that 
of  the  mother.  The  king,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, said  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  beloved  by 
madame  Scarron,  she  had  so  much  sensibility  in 
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her  temper.  These  children  being  afterwards  le- 
gitunated  by  the  monarch*  their  governess  removed 
with  her  charge  to  court*  where  she  attadied 
herself  more  particularly  to  the  duke  de  Maine* 

She  w^s  near  forty,  years  of  agCj  when,  ip 
the  year  1674,  ^he  was  invited  from  her  retire- 
ment to  live  with  madame  de  Montespan>  who 
wished  to  h^ve  her  children  under  her  own  eye* 
If  in  her  retreat  she  had  passed  for  the  mo* 
ther  of  these  children*  brought  up  so  mysteriottslyt 
she  w^s  regarded  at  Versailles  as  the  com- 
plaisant friend  of  the  mistress  of  the  king — "But 
the  world  knew  not  what  passed  in  private,  be- 
tween these  ladies ;  they  knew  npt  that  one,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  remorse,  went  every  even- 
ing to  express  to  the  other  her  penitence  and 
her  fears:  that  the  governess,  with  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  made  remonstrances  to  the  mistress 
that  covered  her  with  confusion  i  more  especially 
when  too  evident  proofs  of  her  irregularity  hap* 
pened  to  appear."  At  the  ^irth  of  one  of  her 
children,  she  wrote  to  her  friend — "  Come  z^d 
see  i9e ;  b^t  do .  npt  stare  with  those  large  black 
eyes  which  fright  me,"  The  severity  of  her 
manners,  or>  her  tfoul^esome  rei^onstr^nces  to 
the  object  c^  his  p;^ssion,  prejudiced  the  king 
against  her;  he  cps^ider^d  her  as  a  prudei  and 
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would  have  been  as  well  pleased  had  madame  de 
Montespan  dismissed  her  from  her  suite  :  when 
speaking  of  her  to  his  mistress,   he  assumed  a 
tone  of  sarcasm  •,  « Your  genius/  « Your  bel  esprit^ 
vrere  the  ironical  terms  which  he  used  on  these 
occasions.  .  He  was,  like  most  men,  disposed  to 
regard  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  an  extraordi- 
nary share  of  wit  or  good   sense  in  a   woman: 
as  he  became  more  acquainted  with  her,  he  was 
struck,    and    sometimes  humbled,   by   the  power 
and    variety  of  her  talents:    he   even    appeared 
jealous  of  her  conversation  with  madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,   lest  she  should  make  comparisons  to  his 
disadvantage.     But,  at  length,  having  become  in- 
sensibly  accustomed   to ,  her,    he   listened  to    her 
remonstrances  with    not   less    patience    than    his 
mistress.     Other  circumstances  had '  contributed  to 
alarm    his    conscience,    which    was    delicate   and 
scrupulous :  the  return  of  a  jubilee,   the   solemn 
festivals,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  court  preach- 
ers, who  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  vices  of 
the  monarch,    combined  t,o   rouse    his    attention. 
The    famous  apostrophe    of  the    Jesuit,  imitated 
from  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  his  reproof  to  the 
adultery  of  David,    *  Tbou  art  the  man^   deeply 
aiFected  the  susceptible  heart  of  Lewis.    He  forrn_^ 
ed  with  his  mistress   the  plan  of  a  separation, 
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which  he  essayed  many  means  to  effect,  but  th^\ 
weakness  of  a  moment  frequently  vanquished  tbeae^ 
salutary  impressions.  '         "       . 

Madame  de  Montespan    herself  did  more   to- 
wards strengthening   the  resolution    of   the  king' 
to  part  with  her,  than  either  the  exhortations  of 
the  clergy,  or  the  machinations  of  her   enemies. « 
Her  attachment  for  her  royal  lover  had  in  it  more 
of  ambition  than  of  tenderness ;  she  depended  too 
much  on  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  disgusted 
him  by  the  caprice  and  the  violence  of  her  temper. 
As  her    influence    declined,    that  of   the    widow 
Scarron    grew    in   proportion :    in    b^r  the   king,, 
accustomed  and  attached  to  the  society  of  women, 
ever  met  a  friend,  mild,  modest,  reasonable,  and 
possessed  of  an  admirable  understanding*      Withr 
her  moderation  and  forbearance  the  rage  and  the. 
vexation  of  the  mistress   increased  ^  of  the  conSe-^ 
quences   of   which  the   governess  was   not   fully 
aware.    The  situation  of  madame  Scarron,  expos-^ 
cd  hourly  to  the  capricious    temper  of  the   fa- 
vourite, became  too  uneasy  to  be  long  supported: 
^e  meditated  a  retreat  from  court,  to  recover  in 
a  humbler  but  happier  station  the  tranquillity  of 
her  former  life. 

.  In  a  letter   to   the   abbe    Gobelin,   she    thus 
writes  :  <^  Madame  de  Montespan  and  I  have  had 

V0i4.  T.  Q^ 
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lately  a  «harp  altercation,  which  she  has  r^tt^ 
«d  to  the  king  in  her  own  manner.  I  hayefor 
^•ome  time  past  struggled  wiili  myself  to  endure 
'^  situation  exposed  to  such  daily  yexations* 
What  transport  would  it  be  to  return  to  free^ 
]Aom }  I  am  frequently  inclined  to  profess  myself 
of  some  religious  order,  but  the  dread  of  living 
to  repent  my  devotion,  has  hitherto  enabled  me 
to  resist  amotions  whidi  by  ^ome  persons  might 
]>e  deemed  a  call***  In  another  letter  she  writes, 
^*  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  it  is  the  will 
^  God  that  I  should  daily  sufier  thus  under  ma. 
dame  de  Montespan.  She  is  incapable  of  friend* 
«hip ;  nor  can  I  longer  support  my  situation.  It 
is  not  possible  that  she  ^hoold  meet  from  xoc 
«uc}i  lirequent  opposition,  and  not  become  my^ 
enemy.  She  represents  me  to  his  majesty  in  the 
light  in  which  she  chooses  I  should  appear,  by 
which  I  shall  probably  forfeit  his  esteem.  I  am 
m  critical  and  delicate  circumstances,  in  which 
management  and  address  are  requisite.'*  Again: 
•*  There  fell  out  yesterday  a  considerable  breach 
between  myself  and  madame  de  Montespan,  to- 
which,  fortunately,  the  king  was  a  witness* 
£vents  so  unpleasant,  added  to  the  constant  ill 
liealth  of  the  children,  have  reduced  me  to  a 
State  I  am  unable  Jonger  ^to  sustain.''  This  let- 
ter probably  alluded  to  a  debate  between  these 
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ItdleSj  in  the  midst  of  which  the  king  enteted^ 
and}  observini;^  their  etnotion,  enquired  into '  its- 
cause* — *  If  your  majesty,*  replied  madame  Scarron^ 
with  great  composure,  *  will  please  to  step  into 
syiother  room  ^ij^ith  me,  I  will  do  myself  the  ho* 
SidUr  to  acquaint  you  with  what  has  passed,' 
The  iing  immediately  retiring,  the  governess  fol- 
lowed him,  when  she  spoke  without  reserve 
her  sentiments,  and  described  to  him  in  colourl 
^  lively  the  har^h  and  unreasonable  conduct  of 
his  mistress,  as  to  inspire  him  with  apprehensions* 
of  the  excesses  to  which  she  might  be  trans-* 
*  ported  by  so  ungovemed  a  temper.  The  fact* 
which  were  brought  forward  by  madame  Scarron 
in  support  of  her  charge  were  not  unknown  to 
her  auditor,  who,  nevertheless,  like  a  lover,  whos^ 
tenderness  had  survived  his  esteem,  laboured  to 
exonerate  his  mistress,  and  to  prove  that  her 
heart  was  less  cold  and  hard  than,  to  judge  by 
her  conduct,  it  sometimes  appeared.  *  Have  you 
not,'  said,  the  infatuated  monarch,  *•  frequently  ob* 
served,  on  the  recital  of  an  affecting  story,  or 
the  repetition  of  a  generous  sentin^ent,  her  fair 
bosom  heavci  and  her  hveh  eyes  suffused  with 
tears  V  ^ 

This  conference  between  tjic  king  and  the  go- 
verness  was    followed    by    many    others,   whic% 
0,2 
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madame  de  Montespan  vainly,  endeavoured  to 
prevent :  the  circumstances  of  her  conduct  to  which< 
Lewis  had  been  a  witness,  added  to  the  growing 
esteem  and  friendship  with  which  her  adversary 
had  inspired  Urn,  defeated  all  her  machina- 
tions. . 

Under  the  title  of  marchioness  de  Surgeres, 
the  governess  made  a  journey  into  Flanders,  witk 
one  of  her  pupils,  the  duke  de  Maine,  in  the 
hope  of  obtainmg  a  cure  for  a  lameness  which 
he  had  contracted.  On  her  return,  in  1674,  the 
ting  purchased  for  her  the  estate  of  Maintenon, 
the  name  of  which  she  assumed,  as  more  suited 
to  the  rank  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 
This  circumstance  afforded  to  her  some  com- 
pensation for  the  mortifications  she  had  suffered 
from  the  mistress,  whose  influence  over  her  royal 
lover  daily  declined.  Love  perhaps  cannot  long 
survive  esteem ;  the  passion  of  Lewis  for  madame 
de  lylontespan,  which  had  been  years  in  matur- 
ing, was,  by  her  security  and  misconduct,  con- 
verted into  disgust.  In  the  conversation  of  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  he  sought  and  found  a  re- 
fuge;  her  ascendancy  over  his  mind  was  gradual, 
and  became  entire.  The  attachment  which  he 
conceived  for  her  is  said  first  to  have  owed  its 
cylgin  to  an  accidental  occurrence:  madame  de 
Montespan  having  one  day  received  a  note  from 
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the  king,  to  which  she  did  not  at  the  moment 
feel  herself  disposed  to  reply,  employed  the  pen 
of  her  friend  for  the  purpose :  Lewis,  charmed 
with  the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  billet,  discovered  ' 
the  author,  and  regarded  her  from  that  moment 
with  greater  attention.  The  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote is  of  little  importance ;  if  chance  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  madame  de  Main** 
tenon,  it  is  certain  that  her  merits  erected  the 
superstructure.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  about  thia 
period,  gives  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  the  court :  "  Were  I  to  tell  you 
how  often  ibey  speak  to  me  of  you,  how  often  put 
questions  without  expecting  an  answer,  how  spar- 
ing I  am  of  my  replies,  how  little  they  care, 
and  how  much  less  still  I  care,  you  would  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  natural  disingenuousness 
ef  a  court.     All  is    pell-mell,    Guelphs  and  Gibi-' 

Thfe  ladies  de  Montespan  and  de  Maintenon 
displayed  in  their  pursuits  their  different  charac- 
ters: the  former  raised  at  Clagny,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mansard,  a  splendid  palace,  adorned 
with  master-pieces  of  art,  to  which  she  added 
gardens    in    which  the    lovely   and   the   majestic 

«    fci 

•  AJluding  to  the  partisans  of  the^  rival  ladies* 
<^3 
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■were  happily  eombmed.  The  latter,  less  magni- 
Scent,  and  more  intent  on  the  useful,  prepared 
a  retreat  in  which  the  later  periods  of  her  life 
might  pass  with  honour  and  tranquillity*  With 
this  view  she  repaired  an  ancient  castle,  that  had 
fallen  into  neglect,  and  converted  it  into  a  com* 
modious  house,  established  schools,  invited  laoe« 
workers  from  Flanders,  whom  she  lodged  and 
rewarded  for  teaching  to  women  and  childreiv 
their  art.  She  also  erected  work-housea  and  ma» 
aufactories. 

In  1675  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  pupil 
had  received  but  little  benefit  from  the  recipes 
of  the  Flemish  physicians,  carried  him  to  Bareges 
to  try' its  mineral  springs.  During  this  journey 
the  duke  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  re- 
duced him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Fagon, 
ihe  physician  who  attended  them  on'  then:  jour* 
ney,  effected  his  recovery,  procured  the  confi* 
dence  of  his  governess,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  own  future  fortune,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  magnificently  received  at  Guyenne  by 
her  old  friend  marshal  d'Albret,  who  was  go- 
Ternor  of  the  place.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to 
the  marshal,  in  which  he  prescribes  to  him  the 
honours  that  should  be. paid  to  his  son,  speaks 
of  the  governess  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  some 
jealousy  of  the  former  reports  of  the  marshal^a 
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attachment  to  her.  Having  returned  by  tlie  wa)r 
t>f  Poitou,  she  visited  her  relations,  by  whom  she 
■was  received  with  the  respect  due  to  her  pre^ 
sent  situation.  These  civilities  she  repaid  without 
any  assumption ;  and  regained  the  friendship  o£ 
the  family  of  Villette,  who,  since  her  conversion 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  had"  declined  ta  €orre» 
spond  with  hen  She  paid  during  this  tour  the 
arrears  of  a  pension  which  she  owed  to  the 
Ursuline  convent  at  Niort:  ^e  also  discovered 
what  she  had  before  been  unacquainted  withr^. 
that  she  was  descended  from  one  of'  the  he$f 
families  of  the  country. 

On  her  return  from  another  journey. to  Bay- 
neres,  in  1678,  she  passed  through  Cognac,  of 
which  count  d'Aubigne,  her  brother,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government.  He  signalised  his  zeal 
on  this  occasion  by  the  reception  he  gav«  to  the 
duke  de  Maine,  the  only  action  of  his  Hfe  iil^ 
which  he  afforded  to  his  sister  any  satisfaction  t 
by  his  profligate  and  imprudent  temper,  d'Aubigne 
disgraced  his  family,  and  afforded  to  madame  de 
Maintenon  a  perpetual  subject  of  disquietude* 
In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  without  consult- 
ing hb  sister,  who  could  have  procured  for  hint' 
a  more  advantageous  connection,  he  chose  fat 
himself  a  wife,  in  the  daughter  of  Fietrci  the 
^4 
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Hag's  attorney  at  Paris.  In  the  letter  addressed 
^to  bim  on  this  occasion  by  madame  de  Main«> 
tenon^'  whiph  abounds  with  good  counseli  a  pic- 
tures is  exhibited  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Her  good  advice,  a  case  by  no  means  uncomuiony 
iwas  wholly  thrown  away;  count  d'Aubignc  and 
his  wife  agreed  so  ill,  that  madame  de  Mainte- 
pon  -was  obliged  to  separate  them.  She  after- 
yr2xds  prevailed  on  her  brother  to  retire  into  a 
religious  house,  where  a  nimiber.  of  gentlemen, 
.under  the  direction  of  some  priests,  had  formed 
a  community:  his. lady  was  also  persuaded  to  jom 
a  society  of  nuns..  D'Aubigne  nxade  himself 
merry*  with  the  conceit  of  turning  devotee,  nor 
could  be  brought  to  order  withput  some  co^v 
cioB.  Before  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  his 
sister  had  in  vain  used  every  means  to  reclaim 
him :  she  had  even  ventured  to  make  him  known 
to  the  king,  I  who,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
he  felt  for  his  character,  conferred  on  him  an 
important  office,  and  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
both  of  which  he  disgraced. 
./.Two  marriages  of  policy  and  sfate,  which. took 
place  in  the  royal  family,  in  1679,  produced  irom 
madame  de  Maintenon  the .  following  refleclions: 
V  Sugh  are  the  gloomy  fiends  that  hover  round 
9  throne  I  Who  can  observe  wkh  indifierenee 
the  transports  of  the    ambitious-— the  despair   of 
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favourites— -even  when  their  situation  appears  the 
aiost  desirable^  and  the  secret  melancholy  thatf 
preys  on  the.  ladies  of  Versailles,  of  whom  the 
naost  envied  is  not  the  least  unhappy?  We  may 
■truly  say,  that  our  happiness  in  this  world  ia^ 
very  far  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  our  Tank.'*^ 

A  treaty  of  marriage   was  also    at   the  samtf 
fime  negociated  between  the  dauphin  and  a  prin-^ 
cess  of  Bavaria ;  a  circumstance  which  produced! 
a  change  in  the  situation  of  madame  de  Main-r 
tenon,,  on  whom  the  king  bestowed,  on  the  com^ 
pletion  of  the  nuptials,  the  place  of  lady  of  the- 
wardrobe  to  the   dauphiiiess;   a  post  of  honour 
which  relieved  her  from  the  tyranny  of  madame 
de  Montespan.     These  ladies  being  now  placed 
on  a  more  equal  footing,  the  balance  turned  in 
favour  of  the  former^    The  king  had  in  ^is  yeaffr 
1680,   attained  his  forty-second  year,    an  age    at 
which  the  mind,  without  losing  any  of  itji  vigoup, 
is  disposed  to  reflection.    Resolved  on   leading  a 
more  riegular  life,  and  ashamed  of  his  frequent  re«- 
lapses,  he  paid  the  homage  to  virtue  of  concealing. 
his  frailty.      The  mistress  was  under  the  neces- 
sity bf  hiding  from   the  pid>lic  eye  the  birth  of 
her  two  last  children ;  a  restraint  to  her  imperious 
temper  extremely  irksome.    The  quarrels  betweea^ 
^5 
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the  lovers  became  frequent  and  aggravated.    Tho 
mooarcby  on  these  occasions,  sought  refuge  fropi 
the  peevishness  and  insolence  of  his  mistress  in 
the.  friendly  society  of  madame  de  Madntenon,  whoj 
diough  indulgent  to  his  errors,  flattered  them  not : 
in  her  mild  reproofs,  gentleness  and  good  sense 
tempered  the  austerity  of  virtue :  she  familiarised 
the  king  to  truth,  and,  by  her  delicacy  and  address^ 
without  alarming  his  pride,  made  him  sensible  oC 
his  faults.       She  possessed  the    happy   talent  of 
sdzing  the  proper   moment    for   seasonable    ex- 
hortation, and  of  knowing  when  to  forbear*   Lewis, 
one  day,  after  having  been  present  at  a  review  of 
his  household  troops,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the   manner  in  which   they  had   performed  their 
evolutions ;  above  all  he  praised  the  musqueteers* 
Madame  de  Maintcnon, .  he  remarked,  had  not  en- 
joyed  the'  sight,  neither    did    she  seem   to   give 
any  attention  to  bis  panegyric.      In  the  evening, 
at  the  circle,  he  demanded  why  she  had  looked 
•o  grave :  *  Because/    replied   she,   <  a    thought 
came  into  my  head,  that  I  could  not  get  quit  of 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  review/    The' king 
requested  to  know  what  that   thought  might  be* 
She   suffered  his  importunity  for   a  short   time, 
and  then,   turning  to  him  with  a  smUe,  « Why,* 
said   she,   *  if  your  majesty  must  know,   I   was 
thinking  that  these  musqueteers   were   a  set   of 
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sad  rakes,  and  that  their  captain  vas  no  better  thaa 
themselves.*  Iicwis  left  the  company,  with  some 
railleries,  but  half  uttered,  respecting  the  finecompli- 
laenc  she  had  paid  him,  Madame  de  Maintenon  fol^ 
lowed  him,  and,  when  they  were  out  of  the  hearing  of 
others,  added,  <Your  majesty,  may  banter  as  you 
please ;  but,  though  you  are  very  fond  of  your  mus« 
queteers,  if  you  were  informed  that  any  one  of  them 
had  run  off  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  I  am  certain 
that,  although  ie  were  the  bravest  fellow  in  the  troops 
and  sie  the  most  pitiful  creature  imaginable,  you 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  another  hour  in 
.the  corps.'— This  was  a  pointed  reflection,  which 
the  king  suffered  but  could   not  evade., 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  though  she  had  com*" 
pleted  her  fortieth  year,  had  lost  only  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  a  loss  which  the  graces  of  her  manner, 
the  elegance  of  her  person,  and  the  powers  of  her 
understanding,  fully  compensated  ;  her  behaviour, 
though  occasionally  cheerful,  even  gay  and  sport- 
ive, was  in  general  reserved ;  a  lesson  which  she 
is  said  to  have  received  from  her  mother,  who 
never  embraced  her  more  than  twice  in  her  life. 
Excessive  caresses  bestowed  upon  children  are 
often  teazing,  and  perhaps  always  pernicious*  The 
JcijDg,  when  jesting,  or  playing  with  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  always  passed  the  governess :  ^  As  fo^ 
her^'  be  was  accustomed  to  ^ay,  ^  I  knaw  I  must 
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not  venture  !*    Her  stature  was  commanding,  and 
her   appearance  dignified   and  graceful :   she  pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  native  but  simple  elegance,  that 
irresistibly    attracted  ,  attention.       M.  de  Gobelxn^ 
her  confessor,  thought  her  dress  too  fine  :  'But, 
fiathcr,'  said  she,    '  these  stuffs  are  of  the  mosC 
common   sort;    plain   linen  and   gauze;. no  lace^ 
and   a    few  black    ribands/     'That  b  true,*   re- 
plied  the  priest ;    *  but  I  know  not    how    it   is, 
my  much  honoured  lady,  when  you  kneel  before 
me,  I  see  a  profusion  of  elegant  dress  fall  with 
you  at  my  feet,  which  appears  iso  graceful,  that 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  in   some  manner   too 
gay.'    To  her  external   advantages,  she  joined  a 
charm    and    a   variety    in  her  conversation,  that^ 
whatever  were  the  subject,  whether  gay  or  grave,^ 
she   was  sure   to  acquit    herself   in   the  happiest 
manner.       Madame   de   Montespan,   with  talents 
less  solid,  but  not  less  brilliant,  did  justice  in  thiis^ 
respect  to    the  •  merit   of   her   rival,    even   after 
jealousy-had  divided  them  from  each  other.—*  Let 
us   not,'   said   she,  one  day,  on  stepping  into  the 
same    coach  with  madame   de    Maintenon,    '  be- 
come the   dupes  of  this  accident,  but  chat  toge- 
ther with   the  same  ease    and  freedom  as  eyer :. 
but  for   all    this,    we    need    not    be    the  better 
friends.     At  our  return,  we   can  renew  our  old 
piqueaf  and  quarn^ls.'     Her  companion  agreed  to 
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the  engagement),  in' which  both  acquitted  them« 
selves  equally  well.  Their  mutual  aiFection  for 
the  children  of  the  king,  still  preserved  between 
th^n,  in  despite  of  their  competition  and  dislike^ 
a  bond  of  union;  while,  from  their  mutual  ta- 
lents they  joined  with  satisfaction  in  general 
subjects  of  conversation.^ 

At  the  desire  of  the  king,  madame  de  Maink 
tenon,  as  first  lady  of  her  wardrobe,  met  the 
dauphiness  on  the  frontiers  af  the  kingdom; 
M.  Bossuet,  her  first  almoner,  also  accompanied 
ihfi  lady  of  the  wardrobe.  Two  .persons  welt 
fitted,  it  is  observed  *,  to  >  impress  the  young 
princess  with  a  magmfioent  idea,  of  the  French 
,  court.  The  dauphiiKss,  on  her  arrival,  vvas  a 
little^  disconcerted  by  the  bustle  of  the  court^-^ 
/^  She  was  astonished,?^  writes  madame  de  Sevignci 
.^^  at  the  trouble  people  here  take  to  ami^e  them^ 
selves ;  ior  her  part,  die  could  divert  herself  all 
alone  in  her  -chamber,,  for  three  or  four  hours 
together,  with  .reading  and  mUsic  t  she  delighted 
in  books,  and  understood  four  or  five  different 
languagesJ^ 

A  new  mistress,  about  ^s  period,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  king,,  who  had  nearly  con^* 
pleted.  his  forty-third  year^  a  pung  beauty  of 

♦  By  La  Beaumelle. 
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eighteen^  whom  he  created  duchess  of  Fontange. 
Madame    de    Montespan  had  herself  introduced 
this  damsel  to  the  monarchy  with   a  studied  pa« 
negyric  on  her  charms  $  but,  on  perceiving  that 
*  her  ascendancy  was  likely  to  become  permanent 
she    becamci    from    her    patroness,   her    jealous 
rival.     Madame  de  Maintenon   was  intreated  by 
Lewis  to  reconcile  these  ladies,  whose  diflPerences 
had  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture.    The  young 
favourite,  who  would  listen  to  no  terms,  insulted 
her  antagonist,  and  retorted  on  her  the  contempt 
which  she  had   so  liberally  bestowed  en  others : 
while  madame  de  Montespan'  importuned  the  king  for 
vengeance.  Madame  de  Maintenon  would  not  under- 
take to  conciliate  the  rivals  in  their  present  di$« 
orderly  course  of  life ;    she  declares,  **  that   she 
never  spoke  a  word  to  the  king's  mistresses,  that 
might  not  have  been  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
streets.**      Her  first  attempt  was  to  reclaim  the 
younger  lady,  in  whom  at  least  she  might  expect 
to    find  the    sensibiHty  of   youth.       After  bear^ 
ing  with  the   first  burst  of  her  indignation,  she 
reasoned  with  her  respecting  her  weakness,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  the  means   of  expiating  her 
guilt.     '  What  must  I   do  then  ?*    enquired  th« 
distressed  fair-one.    '  Renounce  tlie  king/  zmwer-^ 
ed  her  monitor.    *  You   either  love  him,  or  you 
do   not.-    If  you  love  him,  you  ought  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  his  soul^   as   well  as  your  own: 
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if  you  do  not,  the  eflFort  will  be  n»de  with  the 
less  difficulty.    Whichever  way  you  take  it,. your 
quitting  him  will  be  a  virtuous  and  praise-worthy 
action/    *How!*   interrupted    her  hearer,   impa- 
tient of  this  logic*   '  dp  you  think  it  is  as  easy 
to  quit  a  king,   as  to  throw  aside  a   scarf  or  a 
bonnet?'    Some  tears  of  vexation   followed   this 
speech^  and  thus  the  conference  ended :  the  lady 
jetauied  her  lover  j  and  the  sage  reproofs  of  the 
governess  were  presently  forgotten-     Her  career, 
however^  was   short;   the   nionarch  soon  became 
sickened   of   her   whims,    her    cs^prices,  arid   her 
follies,   and   sincerely  repented- .  having  placed  hie 
affections  on  a   girl:  after   th^   few  moments  al<» 
lotted   to  the  indulgence  of  the  senses,  he  was 
l^ccustomed  to  rehire  to  the  apartment  of  madame 
de  Maintenon,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  plea« 
sures  of  friendship,  and  of  rational  conversation* 
The    young   duchess  grew    jealous,  but    consoled 
herself    with  the   hope    of   soon    presenting    the 
king  with  a  son:  the  child  was  bom,  but  lived 
only  a  short  time,  and  the  mother  did  not  long 
survive  him.      The  king  commiserated  her  fat^ 
and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  death*     Madame  de  Montespan    having  disi* 
gusted  him  by  the  indecent  joy  which  she  shew- 
ed   on  die  occasion,  he  thenceforth    wholly   re- 
Bounced  her,  and  devoted  himself  to  madame  de 
Maintenon  j  in  whom,  though  ever  an  enemy  to  the 
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irregularities  of  hia  conduct^  he  found,  on  all  occa-^ 
sions,  a  friend  readj  to  sympathise  with  his  weak^- 
nesses. 

•  A  cabal  was  formed  about  this  time  by  the  mi- 
nister Louvois,  madame  de'Montespan,  and  ma-^ 
dame  de  Richelieuj  for  the  pur|>ose  of  depriving 
madame  de  Maiatenon  of  her  fayour  at  court.  Tlie 
last-named  of  these  ladies  bad  been  formerly  the 
friend  and  protectress  of  the  widow  Scarron ;  who, 
by  procuring  for  her  the  place  of  lady  of  honour 
to  the  danphinessi  had  manifested  her  gratitude—* 

*  But,*  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  *  one  is  dftcn*  be- 
guiled in  a  faiendship  of  thirty  years  standing.*  A 
part  of  their  plan,  m  which  they  succeeded  with- 
out difficulty,  was  to  prejudice  her  in  the  opinion  of 
the  daupluness^  The  king,  harassed  by  their  quar- 
irels  and  complaints,  lost  all  patience,  and  insisted 
on  an  investigation  of  the  afiair :  the  result  was  a 
Adl  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the  establishment  of 
ihe  integrity  and  reputation  of  the  lady  of  the  ward-^ 
sobe,  to  whom,  however,  the  dauphiness  in  secret 
still  retained  a  distaste  After  this  explanation^. 
Lewis  proposed  the  dismissal  of  madame  de  Rich-* 
lieu,  which  was  objected  to  by  her  old  friend  :  '  One 
busy-body^*  said  she,  ^  is  as  good  asr  ane^er ;  and 
we  had  better  keep  that  we  have,  than  take  one  of 
whom  we  know  nothing.*    The  king  would  like^ 

.*  JVo/ e/^^/sr,  X  should  suspect. 
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wise  have  ordered  madame  Montespan  to  )retire, 
had  not  her  rival  preserved  her  from  this  afTront,  on 
condition,  however,  that  she  shoiSld  have  no  more 
private  interviews  with  the  monarch,  and  that  she 
shouM  not  be  less^  guarded  than  he  h^d  himself  re- 
solved to  be  respectiftg  their  future' conduct.  Ma- 
dame de  Mamtenon  extended  her  generosity  yet 
farther:  tc^  save  madJimei"de  Montespan  from  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  to  have  lost  all  credit  witii 
the  king,  she  contrived  that  any  favour  she  had  to 
ask,  should,  through  her  intervention,  be  readily 
obtained.  The  minister  received  no  other  punish- 
ment -than-  that  which  a  malignant  mind  must  al- 
w^s  experience  in  the  detection  and  failure  of  its 
iniquitous  schemes.  A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  ca- 
bal, which  also  proved  abortive,  was  to  render  its 
inctim  obnoxious  to  tiie  (|ueen — ^  Why,'  said  that 
princess,  *  should.  I  be  prejudiced  against  ter  ?  1 
should  rather  thank  God  for  raising  her  iip  to  re-i 
store  to  me  that  heart  of  which  madarfte  Je  Mon- 
tespan has  deprived  me.  And  indeed  I  never  lived 
so  happily  with  the  king  as  since  he  listened  to  her 
advice.' 

The  queen,  humble,  diJEdent,  and  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
madanie  de  Maintenon  the  kindness' with  which  he 
behaved  towards  her.  That  lady  had  indeed  made 
k  heir  study  to  keep  up  between  the  royal  pair  ^ 
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good  understanding ;  an  attention  which  the  quee9 
gratefully  repaid  by  shewing  her  every  testimony  of 
regard  and  esteem.  iShe  one  day  presented^  to  her 
her  picture  richly  set  in  diamonds  ;  a  present  which 
excited  the  envy  o£  madame  de  Moiitespan*  Inr. 
the  king's  jour^ys  to  Chambert^  G>mpeigae»  and 
to  the  frontiers,  his  wife  accompattied  him  ^  while 
madame  de  Maintenoii  attended  themi  to  the  exdu* 
•ion  of  madame  de  Montespan. 

On  their  return  from  these  excurnons,  in  l$8S, 
at  the  moment  when  the  queen  began  to  taste  o€ 
happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  afiee- 
tionsy  imembittered  by  jealousy,  she  was  seized^ 
with  a  malady  which  at  first  appeared  little  daa^ 
gerous,  but  which  in  a  short  time  carried  her  o9^ 
it  is  related  hy  La  Beaumelle,  that  on  her  deaths 
bed  she  took  the  ring  fiiom  her  finger,  and  gave  it 
to  madame  de  Maintenon,  as  a  pledge  of  her  es* 
teem«  The  king  appeared  more  softened  than  af-t 
flicted  by  his  loss  :  the  grief  of  madame  de.Main^ 
tenon,  founded  on  respect  and  gratitude,  was  more 
sincere.  Having  performed  the  last  duty  of  ^ 
friend  to  the  queen,  she  was  about  to  retire  to  her 
own  chamber,  wh^u  the  ciuke  de  Rochefoucault, 
seizing  her  by  die  arm,  pushed  her  forcibly  in^o  that 
of  the  king :  '  This  is  no  proper  time,  madam,* 
$aid  he,  '  for  you  to  leave  the  king.  His  majesty's 
present  condition  requires  your  assistance.?    Fronot 
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that  moment  her  situation  at  court  became  pecu- 
liarly delicate  :  she  was  obliged  to  pass  whole  days 
in  private  with  the  monarch ,  who  required  her  con- 
stant attendance.  By  the  shafts  of  detraction  and 
envy  she  was  hourly  assailed }  while,  unable  to  shun 
or  repel  the  respectful  assiduities  of  the  king,  she 
beheld  with  astonishment,  and  probably  not  witiv 
out  pleasure,  proofs  of  an  attachment  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen^  Lewis  went 
to  FontainbleaUy  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
dauphiness,  and,  in  lier  suite,  madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  who  appeared  before  the  monarch  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  with  an  air  of  sorrow  so  profound^ 
that  he  rallied  her  on  her  grief.  Her  importance  at 
court  hourly  increased ;  her  society  ^as  courted, 
and  her  circle  considered  as  honourable,  by  those 
ladies  who  had  shunned  the  mistresses  of  the  king* 
During  the  secession  at  Fontainbleau,  there  ap- 
peared in  her  countenance  and  manners  an  apparent 
struggle  and  an  extreme  agitation.  To  conceal  the 
cause  of  her  solicitude,  and  to  account  for  the 
tears  which  she  was  unable  to  restrain,  she  affected 
an  indisposition  which  the  air  only  could  relieve. 
Under  this  pretence  she  passed,  with  a  confidential 
friend,  whole  days  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau, 
where  she  frequently  r^nained  till    a  very  lata 
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hour*.  Tlie  vapours  however  at  length  dispersed, 
and  this  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm.  In  her 
former  letters  written  to  her  confessor,  and  pre- 
served at  St.  Cyr,  a  woman  disgusted  with  the 
courti  and  anxious  fo^  a  pretence  to  quit  it  forever, 
is  only  to  be  seen.  In  those  written  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  queen  her  style  is  changed :  she  no 
longer  laments  her  situation,  but  confesses  that  an 
indispensable  duty  retains  her  at  Versailles. 

The  kiiig  also  assumed  a  new  character :  his  de- 
portment, which  had  of  late  become  rather  serious, 
•grew  yet  more  reserved ;  while  his  example  pro^ 
duced  among  the  courtiers  an  external  appearance 
of  regularity.  Madame  de  Maintenon  perfectly  Un- 
derstood the  causes  of  that  display  of  religion  which 
Bhe  beheld  every- where  around  her,  -and  which  she 
rfound  means  to  convert  to  a  beneficial  purpose,  by 
founding  at  Versailles  a  charitable  establishment, 
4o  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  readily  subscribed. 

A  stratagem  which  she  put  in  practice  on  another 
occasion  was  less  justifiable.  Not  less  a  devotee  than 
her  royal  lover,  she  had  manifested  a  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  her  family  equal  to  that  which  Lewi* 
had  testified  for  reclaiming  his  huguenot  subjects:  be- 
ing desirous  of  taking  a  niece  under  her  protection^ 

.  *  Madame  de  Caylus's  Recollections^ 


app— — H^pp^^^P^ppiqem^  i.^jUii^ 
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whose  father  she  found   was  incontrovertibk,  she  ^ 
contrived   to  separate   this   worthy  man  from  his 
children,  by  procuring  for  him  a  distant  command 
in  the  navy.     In  his  absence  she  obtained  the  charge 
of  his  daughter,  whom  she  conducted  to  St.  Ger- ; 
main's.     The  young  lady,  delighted  with  the  splen- . 
dour  of  the  king's  mass,  consented,  on  condition 
that  she  might  daily  attend  it,  and  be  exempted- 
from  cQrpor.eal  discipline,   to  become  a  catholic* 
Other  measures .  were  selected,  not  less  effectual, 
for  proselyting  to  the  church  her  two  brothers ;  one 
of  whom  obtained  a  commission  of  comet  of  light: 
horse,  and  the  other  the  regiment  of  the  queen's 
dragoons.     In  vain  the  father  on  his  return  com- 
plained of  these  proceedings  *,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  authority.    Madame  de  Maintenon,  ia 
some  degree,  made  amends  to  her  niece  for  this  in* 
justice,  by  educating  her  with  t)ie  utmost  care  and  > 
tenderness:  the  young  lady,  afterwards  madame  de 
Caylus,  became  an  ornament  of  the  French  courts 

About  this  period,  1684,  madame  de  Maintenon 
refused  the  place  of  lady  of  honour,  the  highest  dig- 
nity at  court,  which  she  modestly  affected .  to  be- 
lieve above  her  pretensions.  "  I  could  not,*'  says . 
she,  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  "  .get  you  appointed  constable  "when  I 
wQuld  have  done  it;  and  now,  that  it  is  perhaps  ia 
my  poweri  I  decline  it.    I  am  incapable  of  asking 
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Any  thing  unreasonable  from  one  to  whom  I  am  in« 
dd)ted  for  every  thing.  I  would  not  even  accept 
any  honour  for  myself,  to  which  I  thought  I  was  not 
entitled.  These  sentiments  you  will  probably  con* 
sider  as  high-strained  ^  but  it  is  likewise  possible^ 
that,  but  for  the  principle  which  inspires  themj  I 
should  never  have  attained  my  prcdent  sitnftticfi. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  have  but  isense  and  virtuet 
you  are  sufficiently  happy  in  yout  own/*  Her  re-^ 
fusal  of  this  post,  to  which  the  modest  and  the  vain* 
l^orious  imputed  different  motives,  was  much 
spoken  of  at  court.  The  niece  of  madame  60 
Maintenon  informs  us,  that  her  aunt,  demanding  her 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  asked  her  whether  she 
would  choose  to  be  related  to  the  person  who  ac- 
cepted, or  to  her  who  refused  so  honourable  a  sta* 
tion.  The  young  lady  gave  her  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Her  aunt  embraced  her,  pleased  with 
an  answer  that  accorded  so  well  with  her  own  sen- 
timems*  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  little  in- 
cident some  degree  ot  vanity  is  apparent. 

The  royal  institution  of  St:  Lewis,  an  asylum  for 
the  young  and  indigent  nobility,  was  gradually 
founded  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  seems  to 
liave  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  education 
of  youth,  for  which,  by  her  temper  and  talents,  she 
was  admirably  qualified.  Th«  sufferings  of  her 
€dxlf  youth  had  inspired  her  with  compassion  tom 
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xntds  those  unfortunate  beings,  to  whom  the  pride 
i)f  birth  is  the  only  inheritance  derived  from  their 
ancestors :  a  sentiment  dF  aristocracy,  which  the  an- 
cient regime  of  France  was  so  calculated  to  cherirfii 
heightened  this  feeling,  apd  gave  t€  it  ticttvfty.  She 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  Ursuline  sister^ 
whose  vocation  was  doubtful,  but  whose  convent 
-was  gone  to  decay.  She  beheld  with  compassion 
this  forlorn  devotee,  and,  as  early  as  the  circum- 
stances of  her  fortune  would  admit,  hired  a  house 
which  she  consecrated  to  religion;  and  of* which  the 
Ursuline  nun  was  nominated  prioress  on  the  founda* 
tion.  The  house  was  endowed  with  pensioners, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  foundress 
for  thflr  maintenance,  were  gradually  augmented> 
To  madame  de  Bfinon,  the  Ursuline  nunj  three 
other  female  religionists  were  joined  as  coadjutors. 
This  community,  first  established  at  Montmorency, 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ruel.  The  king  hav-* 
ing  quitted  St,  Germain's  for  Versailles,  had,  in 
enlarging  his  park,  comprehended  within  its  walls 
several  houses,  among  which  was  Noisy-Ie-Secy  of 
which  madame  de  Maintenon  obtained  a  grant,  and 
transplanted  to  it  her  colony.  It  was  here  that  jshe 
formed  the  design  of  founding  the  society  of  StCyr. 
LewiSjr  to  whom  she  had  communicated  it,  liberally 
concurred  in  her  purpose :  the  building  was  carried 
4ai  with  spirit  and  rapidity,  and,  in  less  than  ayea^ 
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completed,  on  a  scale  of  extent  and  magmficence«r 
It  waa  rendered  capable  of  receiving  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pensioners,  thirty-six  matrons,  with  the 
necessary  inferior  attendants.  In  the  first  plan  of 
ifae  foundation,  the  matrons  were  to  be  established 
as  a  society  of  Cbanoinesses^  exempted  from  taking 
the?ow;  but  some  inconveniences  resulting  from 
this  arrangement,  it  was,  some  time  after  the  trans- 
lation of  the  community  from  Noify  to  St.  Cyr^  de- 
termined to  impose  on  them  the  veil,  leaving  only 
the^  pupils  free.  An  order  was  accordingly  com- 
posed out  of  the  rules  of  the  Ursulines  and  of  the 
sisterhood  of  St.  Mary.  Two  qualifications  were 
requisite  as  conditions  of  acceptance  at  St.  Cyr,  no- 
bility and  indigence.  The .  first  was  to  be  certified 
by  the  herald  at  arms ;  the  second  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  conjointly  with  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  pupils  were  maintained  and  educated 
for  the  term  of  thirteen  years  j  andf  on  their  dismis- 
sal from  the  house,  were  to  receive,  either  a§  a  mar- 
riage portion,  or  as  a  means  of  future  support,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  crowns.  The  regulations  of 
die  house  were  framed  by  the  foundress,  and  di- 
gested into  order  by  capable  persons.  Their  edu- 
cations were  superintended  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention,  and  their  minds  formed  on  the  strictest 
principle  of  morals. 
It  was  the  wish  of  madame  de  Mainteuon  that 
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%heHe  young  persons  should  be  early  accustomed 
to  a  scrupulous  moderation.—^"  If  I  were  not 
careful,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  the  superior,  "  to 
instruct  my  girls,  tliey  might  be  put  to  school 
again  the  very  day  after  my  death :  they  might 
acquire  an  exterior  appearance  of  frugality  and 
economy,  which  would  be  only  a  burthensome 
restraint,  and  might,  perhaps,  at  last,  prove  their 
ruin.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  patience-  with 
them,  and  not  expect  that  they  shoidd  at  once 
become  adepts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  labour 
incessantly  among  them.  I  would  bestow  my  at- 
tention upon  them  with  pleasure,  and  never  re> 
pine  at  my  pains  in  being  their  mistress,  their  go» 
verness,  ani  faithful  servant,  could  I  be  assured 
tha^,  by  my  cares,  they  would  be  at  length  able 
to  do  without  me."  While  tlie  foundress  recom- 
mended to  her  community,  temperance  and  eco- 
nomy, she  also  sought  to  guard  them  against  un- 
seasonable parsimony  — ''  Be  not  improperly 
sparing,"  says  slie  to  them,  "  if  abstemiousness 
should  at  any  time  become  necessiuy,  let  it  fall 
upon  you  who  are  nuns,  and  not  on  the  pupils. 
In  times  of  scarcity,  let  them  not  eat  brown  bread 
till  you  are  reduced  to  the  coarsest  cakes.  Let 
the  firm  resolution  of  conmlering  the  pupils  as 
the  chief  objects  of  the  institution,  be.  ever  maia- 
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tained  in  the  house.  From  the  same  principtei 
be  always  ready  to  sacrifice  your  temporal  to  your 
^iritual  interest.  Be  more  attentive  to  maintain 
your  regidations  than  to  increase  your  riches. 
Disinterestedness  never  yet  occasioned  the  fall  of 
a  religious  liouse.  Should  there  happen  to  be  in 
the  community  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents, 
do  not  employ  her  to  keep  your  accounts,  but  to 
instruct  novices,  and  to  teach  children.*' 

After  some  time  the  foundress  perceived  the 
necessity  of  removing  from  her  station,  as  sirpe<» 
rior,  theUrseline  nun,  whose  imperious  and  in- 
solent temper  injured  the  institution:  a  stipend 
was,  on  her  retreat,  appointed  for  her  future  sup* 
port.  The  court,  amidst  its  irregularities,  re- 
«pected  St.  Cyr  as  the  asylum  of  virtue,  which 
afforded  to  a  multitude  of  distressed  girls  that 
protection  which  they  would  in  vain  have  sought 
elsewhere.  Every  minute  which  madame  de 
Maintenon  could  spare  from  the  tedious  oeremo- 
nies  of  the  court,  she  spent  at  St.  Cyr,  where  she 
occupied  herself  in  her  favourite  employment. 
There  indeed  slie  found  what  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  innocence,  candour, 
and  gratitude ;  and  these  are  still  ready  to  str»lir 
flowers  on  her  tomb  *. 

*  Anquetii's  Memoirs  of  the  court  of  France. 
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Tlie  monarch  displayed  m  tii^  establishment,  a 
foyal  munificence.  The  foundress  had  at  first 
proposed  to  receive  only  a  hundred  pupils ;  but^ 
by  tlie  provii^pn  of  the  king,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  admitted,  to  each  of  which  was  given  a 
-handsome  portion.  He  also  noticed  in  detail 
every  convenience  which  the  house  required, 
provided  them  himself,  and  wrote  with  his  owni 
liandtheorderaand  directions.  *  I  have  no  doubt,' 
said  he  to  the  superior^  whom  he  installed  into 
her  office,  *  that  you  will  be  attentive  in  the  choice 
of  the  objetts  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  estab>- 
Jishment,  which  I  have  instituted  purely  for  the 
.glory  of  God,  and  for  the  relief  of  noble  families 
in  my  kingdom.  It  ought  therefore  always  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  disinterested  principles, 
and  with  the  same  purity  of  intention,  that  I  now 
-feel  in  framing  it. 

The  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV  with  madame  de 
'Maintenon,  the  most  important  event  of  her  life, 
and  tlie  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
privute  life  of  that  monarch,  took  place  (as  it  is 
believe<i)  on  the  return  of  the  king  from  Fontaine* 
bleau,  1685,  in  presence  of  the  marquis  De  M<>nt- 
-chevreuU  and  Bontemps  ;  of  Harlay  de  Chanvaloli 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  father  la  Chaise ;  the  ser- 
vice beiag  performed,  according  to  St.  Simon,  by 
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to    a  fine  large  house  situated    by   itself.      *^ 
has  large  gardensi  and  spacious  and  elegant  ai 
ments.    She  has  a  carriage,  horses,  and  serwii 
she  dresses  richly,  but  modestly,  just  as  bccc: 
a  woman  who  passes  her  life  with  people  of  qua!/ 
She   is   amiable,  beautiful,  good,    and   unaucctL 
Her  conversation  is  very  agreeable." 
.  The  situation  of  madame  Scarron  was  far  fr. 
pleasant,     notwithstanding    the    advantages    v> 
which  it  was   attended:  though  she  contrived 
times  to  meet  her  particular  friends,  her  life  \- 
soHtary,  and  her  reputation    equivocal:    slie   v> 
not  at  liberty  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  elm 
in  her  circuii;istances,  and  her  estrangement  f: 
society :  ^s  an  ostensible  pretence  for  her  retic 
•he   took   into  her  house   the   child    of   a   fric  • 
-vtrhom    she    solicited    from    its   mother.      ^\  . 
madame  de  Montespan  was  seized  with  the  j 
of    child-birth,    the    governess    was    immcil" 
summoned,  to  receive  and   carry  home  ^vitl. 
the   infant.      Seven   children   were   in   this   r 
ner    consigned    by  the.  misjtress   to  the    ca 
her   friend.      The  eldest  of    these   children 
.when  about  thj«e  months   old:    the   grief   c 
governante  on  this  occasion  greatly  exceedtd 
of  the  mother.     The  kii?g,  speaking  on    tlii 
jcct,  said  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  belov 
madame  Scarron,  she  had  so  much  sensiVi. 
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,x.v  a  stain  upon  her  name.     Unimpassioned,  pru- 
..I  jit,  moral,   and  mistress  of  hferself,  from  iier 
..ilicst  youth,  in  circumstances  the  most  trying 
il  perilous,  she    preserved  an    even   tenor  of 
iduct,  without  deviating  either  to  the  right  or 
tlie   left.     Her  influence  over   the    mind    of 
vis  arose  naturally   out  of  their  mutual  clia* 
ters,  and  the  situations  in  which  a  train  of 
Its,  alike  unpremeditated  and  unforeseen,  had 
nally  placed  them.     No  very  severe  censure 
.   fall  upon  the  lady,  although  it  should  be 
cd,  that  by  her  talents  and  address  she  im- 
\  ed  these  situations :  impeccability  is  perhaps 
""•ely  to  be  expected  of  human  virtue.     The 
!y  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  even  by  those 
lay  a  stress  on  descent,  if  a  prince  be  allowfid 
■.jy  occasion  to  intermix  with  his  subjects,  did 
disgrace  the   monarch.     Francis   d'Aubign© 
•!'l  reckon  back  seventeen  generations   to  Geo- 
V  d'Aubigne,  who  was  a  knight  in  1160.      Her 
Ijo  rcc  on  the  side  of  her  mother,  mademoiselle 
■  ■  c'iirdillac,  was  not  less  noble.     If  the  burlesque 
•  ISC   of  Scan-on  had  given  offence  to  rival  vr\ts, 
'-*ho  revenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  tha.t  Iwis- 
id  WHS  nevertheless  a  man  of  genius,    of    gooA 
ily,  and  a  professor  of  the  law.    The  prej  udice 
Ji  the  king  had  at  first  conceived  against:   lxe^«t 
r3 
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one  of  tlie  two  latter  :  the  minister  Lourois  was 
also  present.  **  Providence  thus/'  observesthe  last* 
mentioned  writer/*  appointed  to  the  most  haughty 
of  kings,  the  deepest,  the  most  public,  lasting, 
and  unexampled  humiliation/' 

This  assertion  however  appears  not  quite  self- 
evident  Madaine  de  Maintenon  is  accused  by 
-ber  adversaries  of  a  refined  coquetry;  of  availing 
herself,  under  the  mask  of  wisdom  and  piety,  of 
tbe  superstitious  weakness  of  Lewis,  and  of  playing 
upon  his  passions,  to  seduce  him  into  a  measure 
30  flattering  to  her  ambition.  To  this  accusation 
Aome  colour  is  given  by  the  following  expression, 
which  appears  in  a  letter  preserved  at  St.  Cyr,  and 
addressed  to  her  confessor  :  '^  I  always  take  care,'' 
says  she,  ^^  to  send  away  his  majesty  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied^  but  not  desponding"  Something, 
no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  to  human  passions,  posi- 
sibly  tothe  woman,  on  a  conquest  so  important,  and 
at  a  period  of  iife^  which  rendered  it  doubly  flat- 
tering; but,  if  tlie  advocates  of  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  cannot  clear  her  from  the  charge 
of  ambition  and  of  address,  that  of  religious  hypo- 
crisy the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  seems  to  con- 
tradicts In  a  situation  so  distinguished  and  ex- 
posed to  the  shafts  of  envy,  calumny  has  failed  to 

^^ c  ^     ■    '  ■ 
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fvK  a  stain  upon  her  name.  Unimpassioned,  pru- 
dent, moral,  and  mistress  of  herself,  from  tier 
earliest  youth,  in  circumstances  the  most  trying 
tmd  perilous,  she  preserved  an  even  tenor  of 
conduct,  without  deviating  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Her  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Lewis  arose  naturally  out  of  their  mutual  clia* 
racters,  and  the  situations  in  which  a  train  of 
events,  alike  unpremeditated  and  unforeseen,  had 
mutually  placed  them.  No  very  severe  censure 
can  fall  upon  the  lady,  although  it  should  be 
proved,  that  by  her  talents  and  address  she  im- 
proved these  situations :  impeccability  is  perhaps 
'scarcely  to  be  expected  of  human  virtue.  The 
femily  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  even  by  those 
who  lay  a  stress  on  descent,  if  a  prince  be  alloM^d 
on  any  occasion  to  intermix  with  his  subjects,  did 
not  disgrace  tlie  monarch.  Francis  d'Aubigno 
could  reckon  back  seventeen  generations  to  Geo- 
frey  d'Aubigne,  who  was  a  knight  in  1 160.  Her 
pedigree  on  the  side  of  her  mother,  mademoiselle 
de  Cardillac,  was  not  less  noble.  If  the  burlesque 
snuse  of  Scarron  had  given  offence  to  rival  wits, 
who  revenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  that  hus^ 
band  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  genius,  of  good 
family,  and  a  professor  of  the  law.  The  prejudice 
which  the  king  had  at  first  conceived  against  he«^ 
r3 
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yielded  gradually  to  habit,  and  to  a  conviction  ti 
he^  merit.  Attachments  which  thus  result  from 
experience  and  reflection  are  fitted  to  be  lasting. 
The  monarch  witnessed  her  attentions  and  tender- 
ness to  his  children ;  her  patience  and  forbearr 
ance  with  his  mistress ;  her  generosity  and  snpe* 
riority  to  revenge  or  recrimination.  /  Her  tolent* 
excited  his  respect,  her  cheerfulness  amused,  and 
.her  gentleness  soothed  him.  She  possessed  the  arfc 
pf  reproving  without  offending  him,  of  sympatfais* 
ing  in  his  weaknesses  without  indulging  them :  she 
even  rendered  the  austerities  of  religion  palatable 
by  applying  them  to  his  hopes  rather  than  to  his 
fears.  Lewis,  satiated  with  voluptuousness,  after - 
having  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  sense,  found  in 
madame  de  Maintenon  the  charm  of  confidence^ 
and  the  repose  friendsliip.  Time,  which  had 
robbedherof  the  bloom  of  youth,  had  yet  left  to 
her  powerful  charms. — **  Her  hands  and  arms  were 
beautiful ;  the  lower  part  of  her  face  was  inex- 
pressibly pleasing.  Her  stature  and  air  were  in- 
imitably graceful;  there  was  a  peculiar  vivacity 
and  significance  in  her  look.  Her  smile  also  was  so 
highly  expressive,  that,  without  hearing  her  words^ 
one  might  guess  what  she  spoke.  The  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  contrasted  with  the  ui>common  wliite-. 
ness  of  her  skin,  wa&  like  the  sparkling  of  fiv^ 
amidst  snow,   Her  lively  wit,  and  even  her  beauty, 
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remained  uninipaired  by  years.  .Whatever  sligbt 
injuries  the  latter  might  have  sustained,  she  knew 
how  to  repair  by  the  arts  of  dress,  by  those  ^r?ice^ 
which  belong  alike  to  every  age,  by  modesty,  the 
most  estimable  of  all,  and  by  a  thousand  amiable 
qualities,  proof  again:5t  the  depredations  of  time*." 
Her  conversation  was  not  less  agreeable  than  her 
mind  was  acute  and  sagacious  :  her  letters  are 
characterised  by  a  pure, unaffected  style,  by  grace, 
simplicity,  and  ease:  they  breathe  an  ardent  love 
©f  virtue,  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

Lewis  also,  since  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
from  the  retired  disposition  of  the  dauphiness, 
stood  in  need  of  a  person  capable  of  directing 
the  ceremonies  of  his  court,  of  superintending 
bis  household,  and  of  affording  to  him,  in  hi^ 
hours  of  leisure,  relaxation  and  amusement.  Hia 
children,  likewise,  the  fruits  of  his  amours,  were 
entirely  depend^int  on  his  care  and  affection. 
The  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  madame  de 
Montespan  were  to  be  educated,  attended,  and 
established  in  the  world.  Madame  de  Maintenoa 
had  already  been  to  them  a  second  mother  •  her 
intelligence,  her  mildness,  her  influence  over  their 
minds,   relieved  the  king  from  his  anxieties  on 
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their  account,  and  rendered  her  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  entrusted  with  their  conduct.  When  age 
and  infirmity  should  come  upon  him,  Lewis  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  this  connection,  that  at- 
tention to  his  health,  to  his  ease,  and  to  his  com- 
fort,  which  he  might  have  sought  for  in  vain  in 
a  more  equal  union. 

The  advantages  on  the  part  of  madamc  de 
Maintenon  are  less  apparent :  the  situation  to 
which  she  was  elevated,  in  itself  equivocal,  ex«» 
acted  of  her  many  sacrifices,  of  which  she  seem$ 
fully  sensible. — *  What,'  said  her  brother,  ral- 
lying his  sister's  ambition,  *  would  she  mfurry  God 
the  Fkther  ?' — "  Next  to  those  who  hold  high 
stations  at  court,'*  said  she  to  thi&  brother,  in  a 
letter  dated  in  1684,  "I  know  none  so  unhappy  ai^ 
those  who  envy  them.  Were  you  to  know  what 
we  suflTer!" — ^Persons  born  in  courts,  and  early 
accustomed  to  them,  are  perhaps  less  sensible  of 
the  trammels  they  impose. — **  From  the  cradle,** 
adds  she,  "languor  and  restrant  are  their  por- 
tion :  the  loss  of  liberty  is  their  natural  condi- 
tion.*' To  those  unused  to  their  weight,  more 
especially  to  an  active 'and  cultivated  mind,  these 
gilded  chains  become  insufferably  galling,  and  the 
monotonous  round  of  uniform  ceremonies  an  in* 
supportable  vassalage.  .Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  also  reason  to  dread  the  levity  of  tlie  king, 
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of  which  his  attachment  to  mademoiselle  Fontange 
bad  given  so  recent  a  proof.  By  a  similar  ca- 
price, she  might  be  hurled  from  her.  station,  to: 
which  she  had  no  avowed  and  pubhc  claim,  and 
condemned  to  spend  the  remnant  of  her  Hfe  in  mi* 
sery  and  humiliation.  By  remaining  free,  and 
her  own  mistress,  she  was  assured  of  enjoying 
respect  and  affluence,  heightened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  her  former  distresses.  The  season,  of 
the  passions  \^^as  passing  away,  and  those  of  ma* 
^ame  de  IVIaintenon  had  appeared  at  all  times 
to  be  moderate,  and .  under  lier  control ;  she 
might,  at  length,  in  tranquil  satistieiction,  and  ii> 
a  series  of  useful  and  interesting  pursuits,  have 
passed  her  days,  uiu'uiBed  and  unrestrained,  at 
the  seat  which  she  had  embellished  for  this  pur- 
pose. "  I  was  in  hopes,"  says  she,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  4th,  1&84,  *'  of  dj/ing  at  that 
place,  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
even  liviTsg  there*"  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
king  had  declared  his  intention  of  espousing  her, 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  -queen.  Near 
two  years  more  passed  in  deliberation^  Madame 
de  Maintenon  approached  the  throne,  on  which  she 
was; never  in  reality  seated,  Uy  slow  degrees,  and 
by  an  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances.  Nd 
written  document   remained    of  this   marfiage^ 
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which  however  was  not  doubted ;  a  register  for 
recording  transactions  of  this  nature  was  not  then 
'  in  existence. 

According  to  St<  Simon,  madame  de  Maintenoo/ 
on  two  dilTerent  occasions,  made  strong  "efforts  to 
have  the  nuptials  declared :  the  first  during  the 
life  of  the  minister  Louvois,  who,  having  learned 
the  monarch's  intentions,  expostulated  with 
warmth  on  the  indignity  and  inconvenience  that 
would  follow  the  avowal ;  and,  at  length,  thrown 
ing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  who  appeared 
desirous  to  evade  his  importunity,  embraced  hi» 
knees,  'and  presented  him  ^vith  a  dagger — **  Kill 
me,"  said  he,  with  vehemence,  "  that  I  may 
never  see  your  majesty  take  a  step  which  M'ill  dis* 
honour  you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe."  The  king 
struggling  impatiently  to  escape,  the  minister 
detained  him  forcibly,  and  extorted  from  him  a 
promise,  that  the  marriage  should  never  be  puh« 
lished.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  lend  his  aid  on  the  occasion,  came  in 
at  the  instant,  and  confiriped  tlie  resolution  of 
Lewis.  The  second  attempt  of  madame  de 
Maintenon  to  obtain  her  purpose,  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  when,  by  the  order  of  the  monarch, 
the  apartments  of  the  queen  were  thjrown  open, 
to  exhibit  the  superb  ornaments  intended  for  the 
church  of  Strasburg  ^  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some^ 
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to  place  iti  them  the  successor  of  Maria  Teresa, 
who  wanted  only  the  title  of  queen.  But  Lewis^ 
having  thought  fit  to  consult  on  the  snbjept  the 
bishops  of  Meux*  and  Cambrayf,  was,  by  their 
concurrent  advice,  determined  on  silence.  From 
this  time,  says  St.  Simon,  the  lady,  acquiescing  in 
her  destiny,  forbore  any  farther  solicitation. 

The  truth-  of  the  preceding  statement  is  some- 
what, questionable :  if  roadame  de  Maintenon's 
ambition  was  thus  restless,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  slie  has  given  no  intimation  of  her  real 
situation  J  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  th| 
most  scrupulous  delicacy  to  destroy  every  trace 
of  the  fact,  and  every  memorial  that  might  throw 
Kght  upon  the  subject.  The  letters  to  her*  coo- 
fessior  in  1685,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  are  no- 
where to  be  found  ;  and  were,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  either  destroyed  by  herself,  or  at  her 
express  desire.  One  indirect  confession  of  her 
{Station  only  escaped  her. — She  went  to  visit  the 
tonvent  of  the  Grand  Carmelites,  where  queens 
only  have  the  privilege  to  enter.  ^  You  know 
our  rules,  madain,'  said '  the  superior,  before  she 
admitted  her,*  and  can  best  decide  whether  I  ought 
to  open  the  gate.'  ^  Open,  my  good  mother,* 
replied  she,  *  you  may  always  admit  me.' 

•  Bossuet  and  Feneloxir  f  LaBeaumelle/ 
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If  she  were  indeed  solicitous  that  the  pablic 
should  know  tliat  the  monarch  had  espoused  her^ 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  she  should  Iiave  been 
careful  to  suppress  the  documents  of  the  fact. 
The  king  lived  with  her  openly  as  his  wife, 
and  treated  her  with  the  most  affectionate  cor- 
diality ;  except  the  making  a  declaration  in  form, 
be  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  to  him.  JVladame  de  Montespan,  wba 
pretends  to  question  their  union,  merely  says — 
**  If  they  were  married,  they  would  not  be.  so 
living  to  each  otiier ;  but,  if  not,  how  could 
they  shew  s\ich  open  familiarity  ?"  The  unre- 
mitting tenderness,  friendship,  and  respect,  with 
whidi  Lewis  bebaved  towards  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  for  thirty  years,  and  which  she  returned 
by  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  hi&  health 
and  welfare,  gives  additional  evidence,  if  indeed 
any  were  wanting,  to  tlie  fact.  By  her  infiuence 
and  authority,  a  total  change  was  produced  in  the 
management  of  the  king^s  household,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  court 

From  1684,  till  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1688,  the  prosperity  of  Lewis  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  stationary ;  after  that  period  his  aflairs 
declined.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  accused  by 
St.  Simon  of  liaving  prompted  the  king  to  the 
fcvocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  took  place 
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at  the  end  of  1685.  "  Pride,  devotion,  and  po^ 
lic)*/'  says  he,  "  were  the  thi*ee  motives  whidi  ac- 
tuated the  monarch  on  this  occasion.  His  three 
prompters  were  M.  de  Louvois,  madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  Jcisiiits.'* ,  Lewis  had  become 
a  devotee;  and  the  ^huguenots  were  represented 
to  him  as  under  the  anathemas  of  tlie  catholic 
church,  as  a  set  of  men  rendered  bold  by  se- 
dition, civil  war,  and  foreign  connections,  whom 
no  politic  king  would  tolerate. — "  How  glorious," 
it  was  added,  **  would  it  be  for  him  to  perform  an 
action,  in  their  conversion,  exceeding  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  predecessors ;  an  action^  that;  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  would  be  highly  meritorious ! 
To  expiate  one's  faults  by  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  thus  to  ensure  eternal  happiness,  could  not 
fciil  of  being  pleasing."  Such  were  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  Louvois,  fond  of  wars,  and 
wearied  with  the  idea  of  a  twenty-years'  truce, 
which  had  been  recently  screed  on,  hoped,  by  a 
blow  against  the  huguenots,  to  extirpate  protes- 
tantism out  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
acquire,  by  his  agency  in  the  business,  new  cre- 
dit with  the  nation.  In  concert  wijth  father  Le 
Cliaise,  he  therefore  encouraged  the  king  to  the 
cnterpri>se;  %vhile,  to  remove  his  fears  and  scru-. 
pics,  tJiey  jointly  assured  him  (as  we  are  informed 
bj'  madame  dc  Main  tenon),  ^^  that  not  a  drop  of 
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blood  should  be  shed  oa  the  occasion.'*  '  To  nat* 
rate  the  misery  that  ensued,  the  tortures,  pro- 
scriptions, and  oppressionai,  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  memoir.  If  the  zeal  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  for  the  conversion  of  the  huguenots  (a  proof 
of  which  she  had  already  exhibited  in  her  conduct 
towards  her  own  family)  led  her  to  excite  the 
king  to  this  stretch  of  authority,  a  fact  which, 
however,  has  not  beeta  proved ;  it  is  certain, 
that  she  exerted  her  influence  to  the  utmost  to 
mitigate  the  severities  by  which  the  orders  were 
enforced.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother,  governor  of 
Amerford,  who  was  violently  exerting  himself 
upon  this  occasion — **  Be  favourable,"  said  she, 
**  to  the  catholics,  but  be  not  cruel  to  the  pdor 
huguenots :  tliey  are  in  an  error,  it  is  true,  but  we 
ourselves  have  been  in  the  same.  Henry  IV.  and 
many  ether  great  princes,  have  been  also  under 
this  delusion.  Jesus  Christ  gains  the  hearts  of 
men  by  gentleness ;  and  it  is  the  business  -of 
priests  alone  to  convert  them  from  error.  God 
has  not  committed  to  soldiers  the  care  of  souls." 
Writing  to  a  cardinal,  she  also  observes — **  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  my  duty  to  dissuade  the  king, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  I  always  tell  him,  that,  one  day,  his 
conscience  will  punish  him  for  so  many  lawless 
proscriptions   and   banishments*      He    answers, 
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that  such  proceecUogs  are  no  more  than  what  are 
4?ustomary  in  such  cases.  If  I  loved  him  less,  I 
should  be  discouraged  ;  but  my  duty  obliges  bi€^ 
to  tell  him  the  truth ;  and,  please  God,  I  ^ill 
continue  so  to  do  till  the  last." — "  Would  it 
not,"  said  she,  on  the  same  occasion,  **  well  be- 
eome  the  abbe  de  la  CbSltre,  and  some  oth^s^ 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  Cevennes  ?  There  are  soi 
many  idk  clergy,  so  many  uble  men  unemployed, 
and  we  see  daily  such  lotig  lists  of  those  who  ex^ 
pect  to  be  made  bishop^,  that  I  Iiave  proposed, 
Aat  they  should  all  first  serve  us  as  missionaries. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  king,  he  did  not 
dishke  the  idea  ■  ^  I  pay  missionaries,'  said  he, 
*  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  receive  from  them  in 
fetutn  mart  complaints  than  conversions.'  " 

The  eyes  of  Lewis  had  been  opened,  when  he 
thus  expressed  himself.  Louvois  had  deceived 
him  by  sending  in  the  lists  of  the  converts,  rec- 
koned by  thousands,  made  by  the  troops.  The 
tnonarch,  candid  himself,  suspected  not  the  fatal 
«rw>r  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed*  It  is  a 
Urite  observation,  that  truth  seldom  reaches  the 
eai'  of  kings*  The  pretended  proselytes,  the  mi^ 
serablc  victims  of  crudty  and  oppression,  by  a 
feigned  abjuration,  bartered  their  integrity  for 
their  fortunes  and  repose.  But  few  families  in 
firance  had  not  to  lament,  in  the  revocation  of 
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the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  loss  of  their  friends :  se- 
cret mouroing  ^^  curses  deep  not  loud/*  lurked 
under  the  appearance  of  public  pomp.  The 
king,  as  if  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  the 
atrocities  that  he  had  sanctioned,  became  reserved, 
and  unsocial ;  confidence  gave  place  to  distrust :. 
grave  conversation,  and  formal  ceremonies,  su- 
perseded the  accust<Hned  pleasures  of  the  court. 

The  king  was,  on  all  occasions,  tenacious  of 
his  authority,  and  jealous  of  those  who  sought  to 
influence  him :  the  ministers^  by  stratagems  and 
artful  management,  evaded,  at  once,  and  hu- 
moured tlus  disposition.  They  were  sometimes 
accustomed,  when  they  had  a  purpose  to  gain^ 
to  concert  their  plans .  with  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  whose  apartment  their  councils  were, 
usually  held.  The  lady,,  while  the  king  and  his 
ministers  conversedj  amused  herself  with  a  book^ 
with  her  needle,  or  her  pen,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  seemingly  inattentive  to  what  was  passings 
When  the  monarch  hesitated,  or  required  her 
opinion,  she  appeared  to  wake  as  from  a  re« 
verie,  smiled,  and  aflecled  ignorance  of  the  busi-» 
ness,  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time^ 
artfully  to  confirm  his  wavering  resolution.  Su 
Simon,  from  whom  the  preceding  account  i& 
taken,  and  who  appears  not  very  favourably  dis-» 
posed  towards  madame  de  Maintoaon,  adds.,  than. 
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she  sometimes  jockeyed  the  king,  who  was  much 
on  his  guard  against  her.  *^  When  slie  requested 
a  favour  too  boldly,"  says  he,  **  or  employed 
the  minister  to  speak  hi  behalf  of  her  relations  of 
dependents,  his  majesty  used  to  refuse  the  de- 
mand on  that  very  account,  and  remain  proof 
against  all  iotreaty.  He  even  took  delight  in 
shewing  this  sort  of  firmness  in  her  presence. 
She  often  shed  tears,  and  was  kept,  for  several 
days  together,  in  torment.  When  she  resolved 
to  have  Fagon  made  first  physician,  a  man  on 
whose  daily  good  offices  with  the  monarch  she 
could  rely,  she  feigned  sickness  ;  an  expedient  to  ^ 
which,  in  such  cases,  she  had  frequent  recourse^ 
and  which  in  the  end  generally  prevailed.*'  The 
reader  must  judge  of  the  truth  of  these  insinua- 
tions, by  comparing  them  with  the  general  cha- 
ra<^er  of  the  woman 

In  1686,  Lewis  gave  the  eldest  daughter  of 
madame  de  Montespan  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Bourbon.  The  young  princess,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  oppressed  on  this  occa- 
sion beneath  the  weight  of  her  diamonds.  ^*  Her 
head-dress,"  says  madame  de  Maintenon,  ^^  was 
as  weighty  as  her  whole  body."  The  follow- 
ing year  a  feast  was  given  at  Versailles,  in  a 
style  df  uncommon  magnificence;  and  foursepa* 
rate  apartments  within  the  grand  saloon  were  ap« 
propriated  to  the  four  reasons  of  the  year.     The 
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dauphin  and  madame  de  Montespan  had  the  charg^^ 
of  autumn  ;  to  the  duke  of  Maine  and  madame  de 
Maintenon  that  of  winter  was  assigned ;  summer  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  madame  de  Thiange^ ; 
and  spring  to  the  duke  of  Cheyereuse  and  the 
ducbess  of' Bourbon.  The  diamonds,  jewels,  and 
eaibroideries,  which  decorated  the  apartments^ 
were  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand  louis-» 
d'ors.  The  company  played  for  these  rich  and 
splendid  ornaments,  carrying  away  with  them 
^vhatever  tUoy  won;  no  one  was  permitted  tcr 
stake  his  own  money  ;  and,  when  wearied  of  play^ 
the  remaining  articles  were,*  by  the  king  and  tho 
dauphin,  distributed  among  the  guests^.  Bui 
freedom  and  gaiety  refused  to  preside  at  the  feast ; 
the  young  nobility,  weary  of  the  dull  pomp  of 
the  court,  sought  in  foreign  M^ars,  and  in  other 
countries,  the  activity  and  enjoyment  they  found 
not  in  their  own. 

Louvois,  jealous  of  the  defection  of  the  youth  oi 
France,  performed  for  the  king,  by  a  dishonour* 
ble  conduct,  an  unpleasant  service  :  letters  were 
intercepted  from  those  of  whom  he  most  doubt* 
ed,  and,  with  tlieir  seals  unbroken,  put  into  the 
bands  of  Lewis.  The  mortiiied  monarch  suf* 
fered  die  consequences  of  this  unjustifiable  ac-^ 
tion,   by  finding,  in  the   violated' epistles,  the 

•  Reboulet 
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Everest  satires  on  his  person  and  government : 
•*  our  ctt  of  a  king,"  said  these  licentious 
youth,  **  doting  prematurely  with  his  y^ustie 
mate."  They  inade  a  jest  of  his  talent  for 
sieges,  on  which  he  more  particularly  valued 
hknself,  and  his  aversion  to  battles ;  laughed  at 
his  court«feasts,  and  poured  contempt  on  hi^ 
female  companion.  Lewis  read  these  letters,  if 
not  with  indiderence,  with  magnanimous  com« 
posure;  but,  accustomed,  as  he  had  been,  to  the 
homage,  of  those  around  him,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  not  feel  so  bitter  a  mortification, 
that  wounded  him  where  he  was  most  vulner- 
able. Madame  de  Maintenon  reproached  Louvoi* 
for  the  barbarous  service  he  had  rendered  hia 
roaster ;  and  by  which,  unconsciously,  he  had  also 
involved  his  own  son,  by  whom  one  of  the  inter* 
eepted  letters  was  written.  The  only  advantage 
reaped  by  the  monarch  from  the  officious  trea«* 
ehery  of  the  minister,  was  an  assurance  of  the 
ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  benefited  ;  and 
of  the  indifference  of  others  in  whose  attachment 
he  had  trusted.  Cruel  trudis,  which  destroyed 
a  flattering,  and,  perhaps,  salutary  illusion*.  The 
illegitimate  children  of  the  king,  on  whom  ho 


•  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise." 
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had  showered  favours,  were,  on  this  occasion^ 
found  among  the  criminals:  the  princess  of 
Contf,  who  had,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  her  father,  flew  to  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  for  protection  from  his  dis- 
pleasure— *  Weep,  madam,*  said  that  lady  to 
her,  observing  her  tears,  *  ^ou  have  reason  to 
weep ;  for  nothing  can  be  a  greater  misfortune 
than  to  have  a  bad  hearC  The  countenance  of 
the  king  expressed  more  sorrow  than  anger ; 
while  he  felt  that  no  station  affords  a  defence 
against  human  calamity/ 

Madame  de  Maintenon  sustained  the  injuries 
with  which  she  was,  in  her  turn,  assailed,  with 
not  less  fortitude  than  her  royal  lover. — "  He 
wishes,"  writes  she  to  a  friend,  speaking  of  M.  de 
Lazun,  an  intriguing  and  vindictive  character, 
•*  that  I  should  unite  my  resentments  with  his ;  but 
I  told  him,  that  I  had  long  ago  forgiven  every 
thing."  Whether  from  policy  or  contempt,  or  n 
mixture  of  both,  she  appeared  always  diisposed 
to  forbearance  towards  those  whose  envy  or  ma- 
lignity excited  them  to  attack  her.  A  ballad  was 
one  day  sent  to  her,  in  which  she  was  severely 
treated.  *  If  I  had  still  my  voice,*  said  she, 
<  I  would  sing  it  myself.  It  tells  me  no  news. 
Do  n't  I  know  that  I  am  old  ?  When  I  happen  to 
forget  it,  my  change  of  humour  soon  rccals  it  to 
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mymind.  Find  me  out  the  author;  if  the  king 
knows  him  he  will  punish  him.  If  I  knew  him 
I  would  take  another  method^ of  resenting  the 
injury.'  , 

Madame  de  Maintenon  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  wife  of  James.  II.  who  hadj 
with  her  husband,  taken  shelter  in  France  ;  where 
they  were  received  by  Lewis  with  a  royal  hospi« 
tality.  The  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  prin- 
cess were  greatly  alleviated  by  the  polite  atten- 
tions she  experienced  in  the  French  court. 

Whether  the  monarch  suspected  madame  de 
Maintenon  of  secretintrigues,  or  whether  he  found 
life  tasteless  in  her  absence,  it  is  certam  that  she 
complains  of  the  restraint  which  she  endured  from 
his  perpetual  presence. — *^  The  king  never  loses 
sight  of  me,"  says  she  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  and 
I  am  not  allowed  to  see  any  person.  He  hi«  con- 
stantly in  my  chamber  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock  to  write  this  to  you." — *<  I  now  feel 
that  nothing  can  be  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
liberty."  On  another  occasion,  she  writes  to  a 
confidential  friend — "  Could  I,  but  for  a  moment, 
make  you  experience  my  feelings  1  Could  I  but 
shew  you  the  languor  that  preys  on  the  great, 
and  the  difficulty  they  find  in  passing  their  time  ! 
Do  you  not  see  me  oppressed  with  sadness  amidst 
a  fortune  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ho;3cs; 
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aiicl>  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  religion,  ready  ,to 
sink  into  despair  ?  I  have,  in  my  tinie^  been  young 
and  handsome ;  I  have  tasted  pleasure,  and  enjoyed 
the  triumph  of  admiration.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  I  have  relished, the  conversation  of 
the  learned  ;  and  now  lam  arrived  at  the  highest 
summit  of  favour.  After  all,  I  (Hrotest  to  you; 
there  is  a  want,  a  frightful  void,  in  every  state— 
a  pain  and-listlessness-^a  wish  for  something  .more; 
nothings  in  short,  in  this  world  can  ever  give  us 
entire  satisfaction/' . 

Is  this  common  compktint  Teally  founded  in  na- 
ture ;  or  is  it,  as  there  is  cause  to  suspect,  a  dis* 
order  of  the  imagination,  produced  by  false  sys^^ 
tems  of  refinements,  by  the  indulgence  of  illosioins^ 
and  the  errors  of  an  imperfect  civilisation  ?  The 
youth  of  madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  passed 
in  indigence  and  dependence;  her  bloom  had. 
been  wasted  in  a  disproportionate  ^and  venal 
marriage ;  her  maturer  years  harassed  by  cafes 
for  a  subsistence;  and  the  period  of  her  prosperity 
spent  amidst  the  intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the 
constraint  of  a  court.  She  had  never  tasted  the 
confidence  and  endearment  of  an  equal  union: 
to  the  touching  charm  of  maternal  tenderness  h&r 
heart  was  a  stranger:  nor  could  it  expand  to 
friendship  without  caution  and  distrust.  In  a 
state  of  splendid  vassalage,  snares  beset  her  path. 
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and  perils  surrounded  her  on  every  side:    she 
stood  as  on  an  eminence,  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice,  down  which,  by  one  unguarded 
step,  she  might  have  been  inevitably  precipitated. 
Ambition  is  a  restless  passion,  whose  reward  is 
mingled  with  thorns,  and  embittered  by  perpetual 
tlisquietude.   To  be  distinguished,  is  to  be  a  marK 
for  the  arrot^^  of  the  mean  and  malignant;  admira- 
tion is  but  envy  and  jealousy  in  disguise.    Hap- 
piness, if  indeed  it  exists,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  passions,  or  in  the  gentle  exer- 
cise only  of  such  as  are  benevolent ;  in  healthful 
activity,  in  temperance  and*moderation,  in  equal 
love  and-  friendship,  in  freedom  and  in  nature : 
at. a  distance  from  courts,  from  the  competitions 
which  they  excite:  far  from  great  cities,  theit 
renal  combinations,  their  vicious  allurements,  and 
their  polluted  atmosphere.     The  experience  of 
madame  the  Mrdiitenon  herself  is  in  proof  of  these 
observations  :  her  only  pleasant  days  were  passed 
at  St.  Cyr,  where  objects  of  her  benevolent  excre- 
tions every- where  surrounded  her :   it  was  here 
that  whole  days,  which  she  spent  with  delight  in 
the  instruction  of  her  pupils,  glided  away  un- 
marked. —  "  They  employ  much  of  my  time," 
said  she,  "  and  that  far  more  agreeably  than  the 
intrigues  of  those  people  who  are  continually  de- 
ceiving or  deceived,  and  who  are  often  at  once  in 
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)>oth  situations.  It  is  indeed  no  very  easy  task  to 
find  proper  eihployment,  from  morning  to  nighty 
for  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty  yeai-s  of 
age."  For  this  purpose  she  A\Tote  to  the  count 
d'Ayen,  afterwards  duke  de  Noailles,  who  married 
mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  her  niece. — "  Have  you 
no  man  of  wit,  no  genius  under  your  protection, 
whose  appetite  is  equal  to  his  merit,  though  his 
income  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  appetite  ?  Such 
I  have  seen  in  my  time.  Well !  1  should  be  glad 
that  he  would  compose  for  me  some  pleasing  little 
stories,  which  might  amuse  young  people,  without 
impressing  their  min;ls  with  any  thing  untrue  or 
improper— -that  might  aftbrd  examples  of  virtue 
rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  sooner  or  later. 
I  do  n.ot  wish  them  to  contain  too  much  of  the 
marvellous  ;  I  know  the  bad  eflect  of  habituating 
the  mind  to  such  dainties.  1  would  have  you  to 
pay  for  each  little  piece  as  it  is  finished.  I  am, 
however,  sensible  that  wit  is  not  to  be  bouglit. 
JBut  you  will  take  care  not  to  pay  for  a  merely 
mei'cenary  performance  ;  and  improve,  with  your 
usual  address,  the  hints  which  I  have  hexe  given." 
Madame  de  Brinon  had,  during  her  supegr* 
intcndence  at  St,  Cyr,  introduced  into  the  con- 
vent dramatic  representations,  for  which  she  had 
a  particular  passion.  For  the  pieces  of  Corneille 
and  Eacine,  she  substituted  compositions  of  her 


^•wn,  sufficiently  wretclied,  which  she  caused  the 
young  .people  to  pecform.    It  was  to  this  clrcum-^ 
#tance  that  the  puhlic  were  indebted  for  the  Esther 
■  and  the  Athaliah  of  Racine,  written  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the 
exhibitions  ^t  St.  Cyr.     These  amusements  were 
admitted,  under  certain  regulations,  for  Ae  im- 
provement q£  the  ladies  in  correctness  of  pro-^ 
nunciatipn,  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  iil 
action,  and  graceful  gesticulation.    Madame  de 
Maintenon,  having  been  present  at  the  nepresent-. 
ation  of  one  of  the  productions  of  the  lady  abbess, 
and  being  disgusted  at  its  absurdities,  gave  orders 
for  the  introduction  of  the  diramas  of  Racine  land 
Comeille.     The  tragedy  «of  Cinna  was  oiccord* 
inglygot^up,  and  played  with  admirable  .success. 
Andr<Qm4ebe  £dlQwed  in  a  still  superior  style. 
Tbevfoundtes^,  di^ading  «the  effect  oi  these  en-  * 
«iuiring  amtisements  ^ndehe  characters  and  inorals 
of  her  pupils^  addressed  to  monsieur  Racing  the 
following  letter.     <^  Our  little  girla,"  said  she, 
<<'havejust  exhibited  yomr  Andromache^  And  har^ 
fucoeeded  so  well,  that  they  shall  ^lever  pby  it 
again,  nor  any  of  your  pieces/' — She  piK>oe(dds  tg 
request  that  he  would  compose  for  theo^;  a^  his 
lefsufQi^some  moral  and  histi^rical  dramas,  in  whioli 
:)iuchr  aentiin^ot^  may  b^  avoided  as  «r9uo&t  fof 
yox*.  V.  if 
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the  youtUul  female  mind,  and  also  sudi  sceiiea 
as  are  calculated  prematurely  to  awaken  the 
'passions.  She  intreated  that,  on  this  occasion, 
lie  would  not  consider  his  reputation  as  a  writer^ 
»or  restrict  himself  to  the  rules  of  a  drama,  since 
hin  productions  should  remain  buried  within  4bc 
walls'  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  commanded  to  at« 
tend  only  to  the  uiHe  dulci\  and  to  coavey,  in 
tile  guise  of  amusement,  instruction  to  the  minds 
4»f  her  fair  pupils.  The  poet,  who  had  at  that 
time  left  off  writing  for  the  stage,  perplexed  and 
agitated  by  this  proposition,  which  he  could  not 
help  thinking  likely  to  involve  hsi(J  literary  £une, 
consulted  Boileau  on  the  occasion,  yibo  endea- 
Toured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt :  but, 
to  refuse  the  request  of  the  king's  favourite,  was 
a  measure  too  hazardous  for  a  courtier.  After 
Bome  reflection,  he  thought  he  peiceiiKed  in  the 
story  of  Esther  materials  worthy  of  his  p«: 
«veD  Boileau,  struck  with  the  idea,  which  he  dom^ 
Biumcated  to  him,  encouraged  him  in  the  exeev- 
tion  ef  his  pkn.  Having  sketched  the  first  act, 
he  catried  it  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
efaanned  with  the  deidgn,  intreated  him  to  com* 
pkte  the  piece. '  In  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  drama,  she  is  th«Mijght 
to  have  found  an  application  which  gratified  her 
«ejf-love,  and  flattered  her  pride ;  lie):  triumph 
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trret  madune  de  Monte^pan,  and  the  ministw 
VonvoiB,  was  rejMresented  by  that  of  the  £ur 
Jewess  and  Mordecai  orer  the  wicked  Haman 
and  the  haughty  Yashti.  About  a  year  after  the 
interdiction  of  profane  pieced  at  St.  Cyt,  Esther 
was  exhibit  y  and  received  with  unbounded  ap^ 
plause*  The  merit  of  the  piece  rescued  it  fronii 
the  w^s  of  the  cloister ;  it  was  more  than  once^ 
widi  equal  af^obation  and  success,  represented 
1»efo9e  the  king  and  his  whole  court.  Racine  was^ 
by  this  success,  encouraged  to  make  a  second  essay 
of  his  genius  in  *Athaliahy  a  story  -taken  from 
the  Jewidi  scriptures,  which  he  completed  for 
fepresentation  by  the  following  winter.  His  pa- 
troness had,  in  the  mea«^  time,  been  persecuted 
by  ^be  remonstrances  of  the  derotees,  by  ano^ 
Bymous  letters,  thfe  resort  of  the  cowardly  and 
aiialignaat,  and  by  hints  of  disi^[>probation  from 
those  who  envied  the  Dune  of  the  p^et.  The 
munnurs  of  bigotry,  and  the  suggestions  of  malice, 
proved  but  too  successful :  a  stop  was  put  in  the 
cloister  to  these  ingenious  and  liberal  recreations. 
Athaliah  was,  however,  once  at  twice  privately 
performed  at  Versailles,  in  the  apartment  c^  the 
monarch,  but  without  any  theatrical  decorations* 
On  1^  1 9th  of  March,  1 692,  the  duke  of  Maine^ 
^  favourite  pupil  of  madame  d&  Maintenon^ 
$2 
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Md  the  iHegitimate  son  of  Lewis  .^IV,  and  ^ 
madattie  de  Montespan,  was  espoused,  to  Anna- 
Louisa  Benedicte  ef  Boarbony  daugkter  to  the 
prinee  of  Cond^.  Madame  de  Maintenoa/on  tins 
event,  thus  ^vrote  ^to  the  abbess  de  Maubulssbn. 
— "  Tlie  mairriage  which  you  used  to  recommetid 
to  muchy  has  at  last  taken  place ;  and,  I  confesi^^ 
I  was  always  of  your  opinion." — She  goes  onto 
speak  lavishly  in  prme  of  the  princess.  In.  anotheif 
ktter  she  writes — **  The  princess  is.te  upend  tjie 
holy  week  with  you.  Let  her  I^ve  repose. 
The  ceremonies  and  fracas  gf  the  court  have  fa^ 
tigued  her-  to  death.  48he  is  oppressed  4n^h  jewel* 
and  enri>roidery.  Her  :head-^k^ss  aloh^  is  jm 
iveighty  as  her  whole  bacly«  *  The^  inciunbrances 
cheek  her  growthf  aiidinjure herheaMi.  She  48 
indeed  mui?h  handsomer  Imre^headed,  than  when 
loaded  witk**4hi^  richest  ornaments.  She  eats 
nothing,  «ind  perhaps  ideeps liltte.  I  inucbfear 
«he  has  beeii  too  favrng  mai«ried«  4  .would  be  glad 
to  htfve  her  at  %.  Cyr,  where  -she  might  enjoy 
herself  among  my  vsmart  little  <^ls,  and  parti- 
cipate in  their  inndeent  nftrth  and  jollity.  The 
tostiirHies  of  a  convent  are  indeed  no^ng  in 
compara<m  with  the  restraints  to  which  ^  grea0 
are  wtyeeted  by  the  etiquette  of.a  couft/'~**  This 
young  ptincess,"  «ays  she,  on  another  oceasioni 
**  is  very  handsome;  gay,  and  witty."    She  h0,d  }xxi^ 
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deitaken  to  form  her  character. — **  If  I  fail  here, 
adds  stre,  ^*  I  henceforth  renounce  all  concern  with 
princesses.'*  To  the  lady  who  had  her  education 
in  charge  she  writes — **  You  have  beguiled  me  in 
the  chief  article,  that  of  piety^  She  has  no  in- 
clination that  way.  She  wishes  only  implicitly 
%o  follow  others..  L  did -not  de»iro  to  see  her  a 
great  devotee^  but  I  eonfess  I  expected  to  find 
her  regular,  in  her  devption.^  and  submissive  to 
Godj  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Maine*"  Thi» 
lady  turned  out  spirited,  enterprising,  ambitious, 
intriguing;  and^  by  her  extravagance,  ruined  her 
husband,  who  was  of  a  meek  and  timid  temper* 

Tlie  children  of  the  king,  and  of  madame  de 
S»i<H)tespan, -suffered  no  loss  in  tlie  absence  of  theijr 
mother  •  from,  court. .  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by 
her  maternal  cares  and  tenderness,  amply  sup- 
plied to  them  the  place  of  her  rival ;  while,  on  all 
occasions,.;  iiie  exerted  her  influence  in  preserv- 
ing the  balapce  between  the  several  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  its  poUtical  connections. 
,  This  conduct  was  honourably  remembered  by  , 
the  regent  after  the  death- of  Lewis  XI V. 

The  campaigns  in..l692  and  1693  were  the  last 
in  which,  the  king  was  engaged,  and  the  taking  of 
Namur  his  last  exploit :  in  this  expedition  he  was 
attended  by  madame  de  Maintenon.  The  fa- 
Tour  of  approaching  that  lady,  which  was  ngt 
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obtained  without  difficulty^  was  sought  aftar 
with  avidity.  A  lady  of  small  fortune,  who  wished 
to  marry  her  daughter  to  a  young  man  in  opu* 
lent  circumstances,  an  alliance  to  which  his  family 
opposed  obstacles,  contrived  to  glide,  one  day,  in- 
to the  anti-chamber  of  the  favourite,  immediately 
after  dinner :  she  here  pretended  to  be  seized  with 
a  sudden  indisposition,  and,  calling  for  a  glass  of 
water,  went  towards  the  window,  with  a  napkin 
in  her  hand,  as  if  just  risen  from  table.  The  stra« 
tagem  succeeded ;  she  was  observed  ^  no  one 
doubted  that  she  had  been  invited  to  dintier :  the 
report  spread  abroad,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
man  were  determined,  by  the  honour  which  the 
mother  of  his  mistress  had  received,  to  consent 
to  the  nuptials. 

The  influence  of  madame  de  Maintenon  in  the 
eourt  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  proved  by  this  incident. 
Her  power  was,  however,  in  state  affairs,  confined 
'within  narrow  bounds;  The  king  was  accus^. 
tomed  to  consult  his  ministers  in  her  apartments; 
where  two  easy  chairs  were  placed  for  the  mo- 
narch and  his  lady,  with  each  a  stool  beside  it, 
one  for  the  minister,  the  other  for  the  work-bas- 
ket  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  amused  her* 
self  with  a  book,  or  employed  herself  in  working, 
while  business  was  transacted.  The  king  would 
sometimes  turn  to  her  with  a  smile  and  demand 
her  opinion. 
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'  What  sap  .  your  gravity  ?'  was  his  usual- 
question  ;  to  which  she  always  returned  short  and 
guarded  replies*  The  public  gave  her  npt  credit 
for  the  moderation  she  observed: 'by  those  who* 
regarded  with  envy  her  elevated  station^  she  was 
made  responsible  for  every  untoward  event. — "  It 
is  hard/^  says  she,  compbining  of  this  injustice, 
"**  that  every  misfortune  we  meet  with  should  be 
attributed  to  me.  If  I  interfere,  as  it  is  pre« 
tended,  in  every  thing,  it  wouj^  only  be  doing 
me  justice  to  allow  that  I  sometimes  give  good 
advice;  Since  I  have  enjoyed  favom*,  I  never 
ii\)ured  any  person ;  nor  have  I,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  injustice* 
The  king  has  often  reproved  me  for  too  much 
moderation :  I  would  rather,  he  should  do  so,  than* 
blame  me  for  importunity.  I  thought  that  i 
should  have  been  able  to  acquire  an  entire  in-i- 
sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  the  world :  but  I  find 
I  am  still  as  little  advanced  as  at  the  momeixt  I 
first  resolved  to  suppress  my  feelings."  What** 
ever  might  have  been  tlie  conduct  of  madame  d€l 
Maintenon,  it  was  not  possible,  in  her  situation, 
to  escape  censure.  The  disppsilJon  of  her  mind 
ii  said  by  her  niece*  to  have  bieen  particularly 
advantageous  to  her  interest :  she  was  moral  and 


*  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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prudent,  but  every  thing  centred  in  self.'  Im 
cases  indifferent,  she  would  do  kind;  offices  foi:; 
others,  b»t  she  would  not  encouater^the  smallest 
hazard.  Her  power  and  influence  were  used  only 
for  the  security  and  maintenance- of  her -station. ~^- 
Prudence  was,  on  all  occasiofiSj  her  cliaracteristic* 
Even  her  religion  was  ritual,  and  confined  tO' 
a  sect:  it  wanted  charity  and  enlargement  of 
heart  ^  it  was  the  religion  of  priestcmft,  ratliet' 
than  of  tlie  gospel ;  it  had  not  sufficient  anima^ 
tion  to  defend  her  against  languor  and  weari- 
ness of  life.  Her  situation  and  character  are  thua- 
spoken  of  by  St;  SinwMi,  a  coatepaporary  aoble^- 
man  of  the  eourt : 

**  She-  lived  and  behaved  lite  a  queen  in  prii 
rate :  in  public^  in  the  king's  presence^  in  thati 
of  the  dauphin,  of  monsieur,  or  the.  English^ 
court,  she  appealed  as  a  private  individual :  ^e^ 
Mever  affected  dignity,  but  readily  gave  jdace  to: 
ladies  of  high  birth  ;  nor  would  she  easily  be  pre-^ 
vailed  on  by  ^em  to  accept  of  precedency^ 
When  she-yielded  to  Aeir  intreaties,  it  was  al- 
ways witli  reluctance,  and  with  all  die  deference 
of  civility.  She  neither  visited  nor  received  vi- 
sits from  any  person^  excepting  the  queen  oft 
England.*    It  is  however  remarkable,  that  ge-; 

*  The  wife  of  Jai&€8  IL-tlieii  residtot  in  France 
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Herak,  on  tbeur  departui^  for  the  army  or  on 
their  arriral  £rom  it^  and  also  every  one  who  left 
the  court  or  returned  to  it,  on  important  busi- 
uess,  never  ailed  to  pay  to  the  favourite  their  re-» 
spectB<.  If  she*  wished 'to  speak  to  the  king's 
daugbters^^  riie  sent  for  ^daenH  As  this  was  geq^^ 
irally .  d)on»  with  a-  view  to  some  remonstrance^ 
they  used  to  appear  before  her  in  trepidation, 
and  were  sometimes  observed  to  be  ia  tears  a^ 
their  departure;-*  The  society  of  madame  dq 
A&iatenon  was  confined  to  few  persons ;  and  i^ 
appears,  by  her  letters,  that,  >  had  it  been  in  hec 
ppwei:,,  she  would  still  have  contracted  the  circle* 
Her  apartment  seems  te^^t^ve  been  made  a^sort  of 
teDdezvoms.-^^^  I  can  scarcely  enjoy,''  says  she^ 
^^a  few  moments  oft  repose* .  Madame  de  Dan« 
geau  comes  to  'dine  with  me/  and  perhaps  ma* 
dame  d'Hudieourt,  who- takes  me  to  .task  £or  not 
jbkving^  eaten-  of  this  or  the  other  dish.  .  1  lose  tern* 
per;  she  blushes  at < my  impatience^  aad  I  am 
adiamed  of  it  myself...  The  princesses,  who  ar& 
BOt  of -the  hunting  pdrty,  come  in  with  their  re» 
tinii^  and  wait  the  king's  ai^rival  to  dinner.'  Their 
visits  are  not  intended  forme,  and  I  take  little 
part  in  them*  At  last,  the  hunters  arrive  ii^ 
crowds,  and  all,  with  one  breath,  give  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  chase,  without  bating,  us  a  single  cir«4 
^umstance.  We  dioe^  and,  after  dinne^>  loadame. 
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de  Dangean,  with  a  yawn,  calls  for  the  trietracb^ 
table,  &c«    TI1118  we  pass  cte  tune  at  court*" 

To  this  inripidity  and  constraint  more  serious 
inc<Hiveniences  were  added.    The  monarch,  ac« 
customed  from  his  station  to  refer  every  thing  td 
sdff  considered  others  only  as  they  were  subsar^ 
rient  to  his  pleasures  or  caprice.    His  mistresses^ 
even  in  the  early  periods  of  his  life,  and  during  the 
moments  of  Jiis  fondest  attachment,  were  neither 
by  indisposition,  nor  the  inconveniences  of  preg«. 
nancy,  excused,  at  any  time,  from  travelling,  or 
conforming  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  court.    They 
were  obliged  always  to  appear  in  full  dress,  to  be 
feady  to  take  a  journey,  to  dance,  to  sitattabk, 
to  attend  every  festival,  and  to  appear  uniforii^y 
gay  and  cheerful :  to  set  out  without  a  nmrmur, 
at  a  minute's  warning,  and  to  bear  heat,  wukI^ 
cold,  or  dust,  when  seated  in  the  royal  carriage, 
which  was  generally  open,  without  repining*     A 
single  complaint  would  for  ever  exclude  the  cpm* 
plainer  from  the  honour  of  attending  the  king,  to 
which  ladies  only  were  in  general  admitted.  Evea 
their  appetites  must  be  under  government.     The 
monarch,  though  he  seldom  tasted  any  thing  him- 
self between  meals,   took  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
others  eat.   *He  usually  carried  with  him  in  the 
carriage  a  store    of  ^pvisions,    colifectionary, 
i^eetmeats,  fruity  &c.   By.  the  time  they  had  Ira* 
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vdled  tiro  or  tbree  miles^  he  would  insist  on  th^ 
lady's  taif^illg  some  refresbaient  ^  §nd  e^X  she  myst, 
ivhether  fick  or  nfelly  whether  with  or  without 
iiiclinatif>%  or  offend  her  royal  companion.  As 
the  iniu^ties  :of  age  grew  upon  hisa,  madame  de 
M«^Il4BIK>u  gradually,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  this 
petty  .d^sy>otisni;  but  there  were  other  vexations 
to  wluch  she  was  still  liable.  Lewis  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  living  in  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were 
his  .own,  without  considering  how  much  he  in* 
commoded  her  by  the  bustle  his  presence  occa- 
sioned. "  I  have  seen  her,"  says  St.  Simon,  **  set 
out  for  Marly  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  travel 
us  far  as  Fontainbleau,.  at  the  hazard  of  her  life. 
In  whatever  state  she  might  be,  the  king,  with  all 
liis  attendants,  went  without  scruple  to  her  apart- 
ment^ at  his  usual  hour.  Sometimes,  while  she 
was  in  a  dangerous  fever,  he  would  come*  into  her 
chamber,  and,  because  he  wanted  air,  cause  the 
windows  to  be  thrown  open,  whatever  might  be  the 
weather.  If  he  wished  to  have  an  entertainment 
with  music  and  dancing,  neither  a  head-ach,  nor 
any  other  complaint  could  excuse  her  from  at- 
tending :  she  was  obliged  patiently  to  suffer  not 
only  the  noise,  but  the  blaze  of  a  hundred  candles 
in  her  eyes." 

"There  were,  however,  some  hoim  of  retire^ 
ment  allowed  to  thelwfy^  on  which  theidng  never 
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broke.  When  at  yersaflles,  she  used  to  fyass  iM 
mornings  at  St.  Cjr.  When  at  MartjFtiHFontainw 
bleau^  she  retired-  to  the  remotest  paitr  6f  the 
palace,  where  she  ocupied  herself  in  reliding-; 
mritingy  or  devotional  exercises.  This  iXit  MkA 
her  repose f  and  these  hours  were  held  sat^S^from 
jntnision.  At  nine  in  riie  evenhig,  two  wkiting^ 
maids  attended  to  undress  her ;  a  ralet-soon  after 
brought  her  a  light  supper ;  her  women,  wheas^ 
had  eaten  it,  put  her  to  bed.  The  king^tfaeit 
came  intatlie  chamber,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her^ 
aad^  having  with  liis  own  hand  drawn  the  curtains 
close,  retired  to  supper.  In  the  public  w-alks,  the 
royal  couch  and  that  of  roadame  de  Mahitenon 
were  generally  seen  side  by  side:  the  carriages , 
of  the  princesses  followed  singly  in.  succession; 
Wh«i  the-king  went  on  foot,  he  walked,,  with  his 
head  uncovered^  by  the  side  of  her  chair,  fre*» 
quently  stopping,  that  he  might  hear  the  better 
what  she  said,  and  seeming  always  engaged  witljk 
her  in  conversation..  When  she  went  home  he  ccHir 
ducted  her  to  the  gate  of  the  palaee,  took  of  her  a 
polite  leave,  and  continued  his  walk*.  These  at- 
tentions to  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  who  could 
scarcely  be  an  object  of  desire^  were  a  prorf  of 
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Iker  merit,  and  of  the  iMftavtfiV  esteem. .  Lewiss 
^dtedin  this  iMerccmpeeitbe  cliarm  of  .iriendship; 
•o.  rately  tb  be  foimd  ill  fais^eatoktiiil  station :  to 
ber  he  confided  hk.^nxieti6s.aiidiiiA.gi!Je&;  and  in 
her  sjrmpalby'and  attaohine&t''experiehce%l  eonstK 
kiiom    Ifhe  ^diaaracter  ifrindh  mactaone  de  Main*^ 
tenoivgiv^es  at^he  cMSttitrsy  bespeaks  the  sttaatioa . 
of  tbegteat'butus  little  euviable.^  ^^i  am  not,V  sajg 
she;  'prone  to  suspicion;  and  had-t^Bot  seen  ho^ 
mueh  tihe  best  are  corrupted .  ]^>  a  court-life,  I? 
ahoisld  nePeV'  bav^  ibrmed  so*  l^-aii- opinion^^/ 
menlmd.  Eyery  one  would  sacrifice  his -relatioBO^  , 
hn-  friends^  and  all  he  ought  to  hold  dear,  to  pjease 
the  king^  and-  prove  his  zeal  to  aerve  him.    It  is  . 
painful  to  view  the  giddy  crowdr-in  fine,  both.^ 
men  and  women  are  here  to  me  equally  odiou»;  . 
yet  linustreceive  company^  but  what  fcompany  ?- 
I  am  beset  widi  women  whom  I  despise,  and  hy 
ni^n  whom  I  know  to  be  my  enemies,    I  see  and 
liear  every  moment  things  that  displease  or  .offend 
me ;  yet-I  mfiist  be  ever  on  my  guard  not^  to  be^ 
ttray  th6  ^mdOest^sigii'  of  imfpotience.     We  have 
Here  assassinations  in  cold  Uood;  envy  without 
the  least  cause ;  rage  and"  treachery  without  any 
just  jpround  o£  resentment;^  insatiable   avariQc^ 
despair  aoiidst  opulence ;  aad,m!6anni^s»>co^cJ2ed 
under  the  nanle  of  greatnesa  of  aoul!  I  must  bo 
iileat  I  jbut  I  c«mot  thiqk  of  it  with  ^iewe.*' 


MadamB  de  M>iitteM»  itm  aoda4tmned  to  ^4 
twice  a.v«^,  cithar  at  the  hole!  de  Bc^wviUiert 
or  at  the  hMd  de  Cbevtema,  in  a  asiiJl  party^ 
consistif^  only  of  Ae  two  dc^es,  tbe  dochcsaes^ 
wIki  were  ralen,  and  hmdf :  a  jhand-^bell  wasi 
en  these  OGca$ioBs,  pfaioed  fin  t|ie  table,  that  ihi$ 
comrersaticm  might  not  be  restrained  by  the  pret 
sence  of  tbe  servants.  To  this  sdect  circle,  Fe^ 
ndon,  the  celebrated  arc^ishop  of  Cambray** 
only  wa^  adoiitted.  The  purity  ot  his  manners^ 
Us  mystieiiwt,  his  pathetic  eloquence^  and  his  af*. 
fecting  derottoit,  captivated  the  hearts  and  th(9 
imaginaticms  oi  tJke  party.  The  duke  de  Bean* 
yiUiers^  when  appointed  governor  to  the  duke  of 


*  The  abbe  Fendon  is  thus  described  by  St.  Siinoii^''  He 
was  a  tall  well-made  man ;  indth  a  counteoance  to  which  u^ 
tense  study  had  communicated  a  pale  brown  hue ;  eyes  spark- 
ling with  fire;  and  a  set  of  fbatures  which>  after  having  once 
seen  them,  it  was  not  possible  tofi>rget.  Hiece  Wasin  his  coufr^ 
tcnanoe  great  diversityy  yet  bo  contraricty^of  exprelnon ;  gm- 
^9ty  faacmanised  vitb  gallantly »  and  serknisneai  with  gsue^. 
He  appeared  at  once  the  prelate,  the  scholar,  and  the  gei>* 
tkman.  His  manners  were  distinguished  by  delicacy,  pm- 
priety,  dignity,  and  grace.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  from 
him  your  attention.  Though  all  the  portraits  drawn  of  hlli^ 
were  strong  maiked  "with  expression,  no  painter  coidd  21k- 
tain  the  justness,  the  hannony,  an4  the  ddieacy,  disf^y^d 
in thp vaginal.?  \ .   .  .■  .    .  .■  * 
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fiurgnndy^  son  of  the  dauphin  tad  gtmxitmm  to 
the^fcag,  was  desirous  of  noioinating  Fendjon  a9 
preceptor  to  his  charge ;  aud  madame  de  Mwi«* 
teaoa  took  upon. herself  the  task  of  removing  the 
obstacles  to  bis  promotion*  Haying  made  th^ 
necessary  enquiries  to  assure  hersejf  ^f  his  ortfao«> 
doxy,  she  spoke  to  the  king  in  his  fEiyour^  aud 
procui^  f<Hr  him  the  appointment  of  preceptor  to 
the  prince ;  an  office  of  vrfaich  he  acquitted  him-» 
self  with  fidelity  and  success,  and  to  which  the 
ppbUc  were  indebted  for  his  celebrated  work^; 
His  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  archbishoptie 
of  Cambray. 

-About  this  period,  a  young  widow,  rich,  beaui* 
tiful,  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic,  occasioned  a 
schism  in  the  church,  and  became  the  foundress 
of  a  new  sect.  Madame  Guyon,  by  the  aid  of  a 
warm  imagination,  and  ek>me  refined  spiritualties 
respecting  the  pure  love  of  God,  divine  grace, 
and  mental  abstraction,  rendered  herself  ac«^ta» 
ble  to  the  devotees  of  the  couit,  by  whom  jdea- 
sure  had  been  exhausted,  and  Who  w^e  attuned 
by  tiie  prospect  of  mystical  enjoyment.  Fenelon^ 
whose  poetical  imagination  and  susceptible  soul 
rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  visionary  rei 
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fitottiditfty  caugfct>iirom  the  lair.widow  her  oele^ 
tial  •  reveries^     Attr«cted<>  by  mutual  syjii]Hitlrf  ^ 
they  combinedlato  onesystei»  their  sohhine  fau^ 
tsies.    A  new  knguage^ .  or  set  of  terms,  was  in^i 
Vefited '  between- themV' to  which  it  is  doubtful 
wiiether  they  preftsedi  any  predse  notions,  to  ex^ 
pban.dleir  h6w*sen9ations. .  But  what  was  ytmU 
ittg  in  meaonng  was  made  up.  in  sontijoaent,  while 
the  sublime  obscurity  that  ^enveloped  their  doc-« 
trines  rendeoed .  them;  but  the  more  seductive* 
Prosdytes  daily  multiplied:  th^  archbishop ' o£^ 
Karis,  beholding  with  alarm  the  rapid  prc^ess  of/ 
opinions  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences^^, 
obtaiaed  an  order  for  the .  removal  of  madame 
Guyon  fromothe  bouuds'o£  his.  diocese,  and,  at^ 
lei^^th^ .  fo»»hef  coafiaement  in  a  convent.    Thi&  ; 
.  persecution  but  increased  her  fame.;  when  ma-«. 
4ame.  de  Maintenonj.  ^ose.  confidence  in.  the.^ 
knowledge  and  purity  o£  the  archbishop  was  im^ 
plidt,,  expiwssed  a.  wish  to  see  the  injured  lady^ 
fiendon  presented  madame  Guyon  to  his  patron«| 
es^^  but  the  interyie»r  lasted  only  a  few.  moments  ; 
^'fi^t  was  so  envapt  in^h^venly  cootempla^ 
tioiiy  that  it- was  not  without,  the  utenost  inqpie-* 
tude,  axid.&rce  upon,  her  inclinations^  that  she 
could  suffer  herself  to  mix  with  earthly  concerns, 
or  descend  to  ttie  splendors  of  thfs  terrestnal 
fforld.    She  however  found  jaoeans^.  on  a  farthjgjr 
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«cquaintaDce,.to  gain^.by  Iier  address  and  delicate  ' 
flatter  J,  the  heart  of  the  &voarite,  who  maiidd  to  • 
listen  to  her  pious  exhortations^  to»  thia  request 
she  yielded  with  seeming  reluctance^  till  tho^ 
cAarfm  BnAvirtaes  of  madame.de  Maintenon  grau 
dually  meked  away  her  objections..  Her.  intro- 
duction into  St;  Cyc  followed ;  where  ahe  was  prei 
fented  to  t}ie  pupils,  as  a  person  capable  of  ex^ 
alting  and.impsoving  their  religious  sentiments. 

Both  the  prophetess  and  the  little  0oek  which^ 
Venelon  under  her  direction  bad. formed,  received* 
new  confidence  from  these  events ;  dukea  and 
duchesses,,  ladies  and  noblemen,  enlisted  under.^ 
her  banners,  and  draak  deep  into  her.- spiritt 
Versailles  was  deserted ).  excepn^  whensiadame 
Guyon  went  there  by  stealth,  .to^deliver.  in]irivate 
lier  ptQus  lectures..  Au  ai%.o£  mystcory,  and  a. 
profound:  secDecyv  prQsided.oyeiv  tha  Tvbole.trans^ 
aietioul^;  xircumstances  whickgave  their,  meetings 
an.  additional  zesis;.  The^p^nninatioii  of  Feneloii 
to  the  see  of  C^mbray  wa3  an  unexpected  blaw : 
the  ladies^^^^pl^at.tbeproaaotio&.ol.  thf^ir.  p^sUn^ 
fyiom  whom.it  would  be  necessary  to  part.  The 
new  prelate^  whatever  might  be.  his  feelings  on 
this  event,  gave  proof  by  his  conduct  of  the  reo 
titude  of  his  mind :  in  accepting  the  archbishopric, 
l)e  resigned.an  abbey,  the  only  benefice  he,:hQd 
tven'possessed..  He.  w^  consecrated  4t  St.  Gyr^^. 
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in  the  jnreieDce  of  tbe  pu^ib  of  nmdiinie  do 
Madntsiion  and  a  few  privilq^ed  persons,  by  Bos« 
suet:  (HrnamentaJ  furnitare,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  set  off  tbe.  cbarch  on  the  occasion,  and 
emery  thing  was  condncted  with  the  utmost  pomp. 

About  this  period  <Not.  4th,  1696),  a  maxriage 
between  the  duke  of  Baigundy,  the  son  of  the 
dauphin  and  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  and  the  yousg 
Adekiide  (daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy) ,  who 
became  the  pledge  of  peace  afiter  the  war  of  the 
dUies,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  court,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  growing  formal  and  spi>* 
fttless.  The  young  princess  p^d  peculiar  court 
to  the  favourite  of  her  grandfather,  whom  she  ca« 
ressed  with  tbe  engaging  vivacity  of  youths  and 
horn  whom  she  received  the  most  indulgent  kind* 
Jiess.  The  king  reg^ded  Adekiide  as>  an  angel  of 
peace,  and,  pregenting  her  to  God,  prayed  that 
these  nuptials  n%ht  become  a  source  of  ha^pU 
Hess  to  his  people,  axUb^  consolation  to  his  age. 

St.  C3rr  assisted  madsune  de  Maintenon  in  fonn« 
ing  the  mind  of  Adelaide,  who  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  old  when  she  came  to  France.  Sie 
inspired  her  with  a  taste  for  this  society,  and 
directed  her  to  select  her  favourites  from  among 
those  who  were  eminent  for  virtue,  or  fitted  to 
allure  her  to  the  practice  of  useful  occupations. 
<*  She  sometimesdressed'lifce  alady,^*saysLaBeau* 
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^jBnille,*^  but  more  frequently  like  agirl  of  the  ordet 
of  St.  Lewis.  Thus  habited,  she  would  go  to  thd 
effiee  of  the  kitchen^  to  attend  die  examination  of 
household  accounts ;  to  the  treasury,  where  busi- 
'  ness  was  transacted;  to  the  apartments  of  the 
novices,  where  she  received  instruction ;  and  to 
the  classes,  in  which^  by- obeying,  she  learned 
to  command.  It  gave  her  the  highest  pleasure 
when  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  rank.  Consi- 
deruig' these  as  necessary  tasks,  she  enthrely  dedi- 
cated to  them  her  time,  and  avoided  the  indolence 
And  luxury  of  Versailles;  and  thus  became  th<& 
Antiope  whom  Minerva  formed  for  Tdieniachus.'* " 
As  the  time  appointed  for  the  completion  of  th^ 
marriage  contract  between  the  princess  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  drew  near,  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  substituted  for  her  young  companions  per-* 
tons  of  maturer  age,  who  assisted  to  render  her 
tin  accomplished  woman.  When  she  was  guilty 
of  any  fault  ot  negligence,  she  was  reminded  of 
her  duty  by  the  gloom  and  dissatisfaction  of  those 
around  her ;  while  her  meritorious  actions  were 
rewarded  by  their  smiles  and  joy.  Her  Minerva^ 
whether  present  or  absent,  was  solicitous  and  ac^ 
tive  to  preserve  her  from  the  contagion  of  t.he 
court.  She  assiduously  cultivated  her  understand* 
ing  by  the  most  instructive  lessons  and  images^ 
by  examples  from  history,  and  by  remarks  on  th6 


parsons  by  vrhom  they  were  surroundied.    H^' 
(souQsels  were  given  both  in  conversation  and  ia 
writing.      Among,  many  pious  reflections,   sli« 
|)ropcrly  exhorted  her  always  to  prefer  to  any 
particular  act  of  dcvotionthe  duties  of  her  station, 
and  to  avoid  vanity  and  idleness.     **  Vice,"  said 
»hc,  <<'is  not  less  dreadful  than  dangerous^  un« 
happy  vicious  habits  are  easily  fornnied,  bnt  they 
are  not  broken  without  the  utmost  difficulty/' 
She  also  advised  her  to  love  the  church,  to.  respect^ 
|ts  ministers,  toproljii^t. respectable  characters^) 
to  assist  the  unfortunate,,  whoever  they  might  be, 
and  to  do  good,  with  discernment,  and  without 
excegtiiin  of  persons, — *<  Never ,^'  adds  she,  ^  pro- 
tect a  person  of  your  acqaaintqince,  to  the  prejii^ 
dice  of  a  worthy  man  ,jnot  personally  known  to 
you."     Hei*  advica  to  the  princess, ^respecting  the 
general  tenor  of  her^  conduct,  her  behaviour  to^ 
wards  her  husband,, the  courtiers,  and  the  people^: 
is  a  proof'  of  her  prudi^nce   and    experience,. 
"  Hope  not,"  say  she,/*  fbr  perfect  happiness;: 
there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth ;  and,  tlJough  thera 
were,  it  would  not  be  found  in. courts..   Great- 
ness is  exposed  to  affliction  often  more  severe 
than   a  private  station.      Be  neither  vexed  nor 
ashamed  to  depend  on  your  husband.     Let  him 
be  your    dearest    friend,    your   only   confident, 
Hage  not  for  constant  harmony  in.  tlie  jnarriage 
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j-itate.  The  best  husbands  and  wives  are  those, 
who  occasionally  bearfrom  each  other,  with  pa- 
tient mildness,  salUes  of  iB-humour.  Be  obliging:, 
Tril^out  putting  a  great  raliie  on  your  favours. 
Exact  not  a  full  return  for  your  tenderness.  Men 
ai^  tyrants,  M'ho  would  be  free  themselves,  and 
have  us  fettered.  You  need  not  be  «t  the 
pdim  to  examine  whether  their  jrights  be  well 
founded :  it  i«  enough  that  they  are  established^. 
Pray  God  to'keep  you  from  jealousy.  The  af- 
fectiens  of  a  husband  are  never  to  be  regained  ^ 
ky  complatats,  creproaches,  or  sullen  behaviour* 
Speak,  write,  act,  think,  as  if  you  were  always 
in  the  presenqe  of  a  thousand  witnessea.  Sooner 
mr  later  all  munt  be  known.  Writing  is  dan- 
gerous. The  only  maxim  given  to  princes,  ijj 
to  practite  dissimulation :  but  it  is  an  imlHippy 
Bppi^im,  ,and  often  ipvolves  'th^m  in  disagreeable 
}  consequences*  i  had  niiich  rather  have  a  prudent 
.f]iuikness«  Love  your  ehii^n :  j»e.tbem  often. 
l%is,. either  :fer  a  princess  or  "a  peasant,  is  the 
most  boRowrable  peculation.  Never  a^dopt  the 
passions,  of  ptb^rs^  which  it  is  your  business  to  ino- 
^derate,  not  to  foUow.  Never  persist  in  jnainta,in*t 
i»g  what  you  toow  \o  Jbe  wrong.    A  princess 

>'■   ■      ■  ii.^j  III*    ii*!    ■■■■!.  I.        i'         ■■  I,  .'H-i     »^g^*—      ■■!»■ 

*  Will  tbis^rqs^ning  hold  good,  applied  tp  .^very  &p«;i«t 
<^  usurpation? 
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should  be  of  no  party,  but  only  Btrire  to  msdntida 
harmony.  Love  the  state.  Love  the  nobles; 
they  are  the  support  of  die  state*.  Love  your  do* 
mestics ;  let  them,  loake  their  fortunes,  but  not 
enormous  ones,  in  your  service.  Love  your  rela« 
tions,  but  let  France  only  be  your  country.  In 
propoiticMi  as  you  love  France,  France  will  love 
yo«t«  Refuse  not  to  listen  to  those  who  apply  for 
your  aid.  The  power  of  doing  good  is  your  only 
recompence  for  the  state  of  servitude  in  wUdi 
you  are  placed  by  your  rank. — ^You  are  the  first 
woman  in  the  world ;  but,  not  to  flatter  you,  you 
will  alao  find  yourself,  on  that  very  aec<^nt,  the 
most  utihappy  f." 

The  nuunriage  of  die  duchess  of  Burgundy  was 
eelebrated  with  splendor*  The  yoiHig  couple  were 
«niahle,  intelligent,  and  attached  to  each  other* 
Balls  were  given  by  the  king  at  Versailles  and 
Marly,  in  which  a  series  of  ingenious  and  allegorK 
cal  masques  were  e^ibited*  The  dauphin,  madame 
de  Maiiiteuon,  and  the  princes  of-  the  court,  vied 

*  Tliis  advice,  it  i^uld  be  remembered^  is  pvenl  in  a 
tnonarclucal  and  aristocratical  government. 

f  ThiSy  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  nbt  said  by  * 
person  who  affects  to  undervalue  unattainable  distinctions. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  wa%  experienced  in  courts^  and  ba^ 
tasted  grandeux; 
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with  each  other  in  splendid  ^ttertaimnents.  The 
general  peace,  the  approach  of  whicb  the  amyal 
of  the  princess  of  Savoy  in  France  had  announced 
to  Europe,  was  fmally  concluded,  and  signed  at 
Ryswich,  three  ihonths  befure  the  nuptiab»  ia 
September,  1697^. 

A  few  montlis  after  the  nuptiab  of  the  ducfaest 
of  Burgundy,  madame  de  Mai&tenon  married  her 
niece,  mademoiselle  d'Aubign£.  '*  The  afiair  is 
«ver,'*  writes  she ;  **  it  has  cost  my  brother  am 
hundred  thousand  francs,  me  my  estate,  the  kii^ 
eight  hundred  thousand  Uvres.  Due  respect,  you 
ebserve,  is  paid  to  differences  of  degrees.  Thei 
duke  de  Noailles  gives  his  son  an  annual  income 
«f  twenty  thousand  livres,  and  engages,  at  his 
death,  to  double  this  sum.    The  king,  who  never 


*  Dimng  the  latter  ye^fls  of  the  war,  the  state  had  been 
obliged  to  adoptvariousextraordinary  means  of  raising  money; 
among  these  was  the  poll-tax,  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  people.  Tlus,  on  the  establishment  of  the  peace,  was 
mippressed  by  the  monarch,  as  was  also  the  militia,  the  right 
<if  the  soldiers  to  free  quarters,  with  man(y  other  grievous  im* 
positions.  To  those  who  would  have  per^iaded  Lewis,  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances,  to  continue  these  oppress 
nons,  he  nobly  replied— *  No;  I  have  kept  my  word  with 
my  enemies,  respecting  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  it  is  but 
lair  that  I  should  also  keep  it  with  my  subjects,  from  whom  I 
hxve,  received  ^maoy  proofs  «»f  fiddity  and  seaL' 
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4ocfi  things  by  halves/  grants  to  St.  d-Ayen  't)iv 
tevetsion  of  his  father^s  government.  What  an 
excellent  alKance!  i  did  fiot  'foresee  se  oiuch 
when  madenioisdle  d' Aubtgn£  was  born  ?^'  This 
letter  was  written  to  madame  de  Caylus,  -who,  cf 
all  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  had  done  the  most 
justice  tO'tbe  dramas  of  Bacine. 

The  fate  of  the  aadior  of  Esther  And  Athaliah 
was  not  more '  melancholy  than  singular.  The 
nost  iUustriotts  :persons  of  the  court  were  his 
friends :  the  king  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  him,  and  in  treating  him  with  ^amiliarhy, 
till,  by  an  inadvertent  expression,  the  unfortu- 
nate poetforfeited  at  once  the  favour  of  the  mo« 
march  and  his  own  life.  Having  one  day  been 
talking  with  Lewis  respodisg.  the  tlieatres  of 
Paris,  the  king>  after  exhausting  the  subject  of 
;the  opera,  began  to  speik  of  tragedy  and  .comedy, 
^nd  enquired  of  Hacine  how  it  came  to  pass,  thajt 
ibe  latter,  from  the  perfect  state  i|i  wliich  he  bad 
once  bdkekl  k,  bad  now  sunk  so  low.  Among 
other-  causes,  tbe  peet  alleged,  .4is  the  principal, 
scarcity  of  good  authors. — ^^  For  waftt  of  good 
pieces,'  added  he,  *  the  players  are  compelled  to 
produce  old  ones  again  upon  the  stage^  and,  amon^ 
otbersi  tkose  wretched  productions  qf  Scarron^ 
The  widow,  who  happened  to.be  pnesent,reddened 
jat  these  wcardsi  while  the  king,  looking  tow^s 
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her,  felt  confused,  and  remained  silent.    Racine 
was  by  this  pause  roused  from  his  abseltce  of 
mind,  and,  becoming  the   most  confounded  of 
the  three,  dared  neither  look  nor  speak.    The 
inonarch  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and,  on 
pretence  of  business,  to  dismiss  the  unfortunate 
poet.     Racine,    believing    himself  a  lost  man^ 
made  his  retreat  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able  ; 
and,  meeting  at  the  door  his  friend  Cavois,  re* 
counted  to  him  what  had  passed,  and  the  blunder 
he  had  committed.     Cavois  in  vain  tried  to  make 
him  easy  :  Racine  felt  that  his  error  was  irretreiv* 
able ;  nor  was  he  mistaken.  From  that  day,  neither 
Lewis  nor  his  favourite  deigned  to  honour  him 
with  the  smallest  notice.    The  susceptible  mind 
.    of  the  poet  langnished  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  indiscretion,  and  the  deprivation  of  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign :  he  sunk  into  a  melan« 
choly  state,  sickened,  and  expired  in  the  year 
1699.     This  anecdote,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to 
4:he  liberality  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  ap- 
pears  not,    on    other  occasions,   to  have  been 
equally  delicate.     In  a  letter  to  the  duke  d'Ayen, 
having  used  the  word  Awr/e^jw— "  I  am  here,'* 
says  she,  **  in  my  own  province,  you  know :  but 
we  often  my  things  of  ourselves  which  we  .would 
not  choose  to  hear  from  others ;  and,  in  good  os 
well  as  in  evil,  eircumsimces  9ixc  sometimes  ever/ 
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thing.'*    Racine  was  almost  the  last  of  those  ma 
oi  genius  who  rendered  illustrious  the  reign  of . 
Lewis  XIV. 

The  king  was  about  this  period  perplexed 
with  the  refinements  of  theology !  QjLiietism,  Jan- 
senism,  and  the  disputes  concerning  the  Chinese 
ceremonies,  engaged  and  divided  his  attention. 
Quietism  prevailed  at  court,  and  at  St.  Cyr,  many 
years  before  Lewis  understood  the  subject:  he 
was  awai*e  only,  that  a  woman  pretending  to  a 
kind  of  inspiration,  and  whom,  on  account  of 
her  opinions,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  banish 
from  Paris,  was  afterwards  confined  successively, 
by  orders  procured  from  him,  in  a  convent,  at 
Vincennes,  and  in  the  Bastille.  It  was  with  sur- 
prise he  learned  that  these  abstract  nations,  which, 
when  madame  de  Maintenon  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend them  to  him,  he  had  justly  treated  a$ 
idle  reveries,  formed  the  principles  of  union  among 
a  numerous  sect,  by  whom  he  was  every- where  sur- 
rounded!— **  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Quietism," 
says  the  favourite  herself,  writing  on  this  subject 
to  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  ^*  I  therefore,  without  su- 
spicion, adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray.  You  know  with  what  view  I  com- 
municated them  to  you.  He  Avas  among  those 
who  possessed  the  highest  reputation,  and  to  me 
fiippeared  a  saint.    I  never  had  any  good  w  hich 


tl^d  nak  wish  ^  share  with  yoU*  Wiih  thes^ 
sepiimcsE^y  I  §11^  yopi^  house  with  his  works.** 
Thg  foUow.iqg  is  the  account, of, the  effect  pro* 
duced  by,  tho^e,  ,^Titings.— '*  Th^y  were  in  fre* 
qneat;  tn^^ports.  Their  incUnatioa  to  prayer 
bec^mp  so  violeut,  a^  to  make  them  neglect  the 
xx|os|^ladi^pensabIe  duties.  One  sister,  instead  of, 
gwe^qpic^  the  house,  would  lean  pensively  upoit 
Ijpi:, broom,-  Another,  instead  of  teaching  the 
young  girls,  gave  herself  up  to  inspiration,  a,nd  to 
the  influence  of  the  spirit.  They  retired  into 
corners-,  to  amuse  themselves  privately  with  the 
new  doctrine;  and,  on  pretence  of  aspiring  to^ 
perfection,  they  disdained  the  observance  of  th* 
common  rules  of  the  fomidatiou." 

The  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  diocesan  of  St* 
Cyr,  perceived  the  growing  disorders^  and  pre-* 
pared  for  them  a  remedy.  The  bishop  was  con- 
nected with  madame  de  Ma'mtenon,  both  as  her 
director  and  that  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  eminei^ 
for  bis  learning,  his  morals,  and  his  piety,  and 
high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  favourite, 
in  whose  good  graces,  it  is  said,  Fenelon  wished 
to  supplant  him.  The  general  manners  and  ap» 
pearance  of  this  prelate  were  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vantage, nor  could  it  appear  difficult  to  his  rival, 
to  concjuer  such  an  adversary.    Fenelou  was  suc- 

T  2 
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Mssfulin  iatrodueiiig  madame  Gtlyon  to  8t.1Syt 
(a  part  ^  Jus  plaB)^  whose  Ti8k»  grew  more 
•ad  more  frequent.  She  at  length  aocustomed 
lierself  to  pass  whole  days  at  this  mstitution^  and 
sometimes  m»ty  days  together,  when  die  sought 
disciples,  whom  ^  novelty  of  her  doctrines  easily 
alluced  She  thus  gradnaHy  formed  a  smaH  flock, 
whose  language  and  maxims  appeared  ^mgular  to 
4he  rest,  and  more  especisdly  so  to  the  bishop  of 
C3iartres.  Under  a  rough  and  pedantic  aj^iear* 
Jncet  the  bishop  concealed  genius^  mildness,  firm* 
fiess,.and  even  elegance  oT  manners,  wh^i  he  chose 
to  display  them^  but  these  talents  were  only  ex- 
ftrted  on  important  occasions.  His  disinterest* 
fiduess  and  benevolence  kept  him  poor  with  a  libe- 
ral income,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  fieqnently 
applied  his  wants.  Havii^  feaiaed  the  n^w  opi* 
fiions  which  bad  spread  among  the  sisters  of  9t 
Cyr,  'he  introduced  to  th^n  two  ladies,  with  whose 
^tachmeyot  to  himself,  discernment,  and  addcess, 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and  whose  reports  would, 
he  knew,  have  their  proper  influence  on  madame 
de  Maintenon. 

The  new  proselytes,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  bishop,  appeared  charmed  with  their 
directress,  who  on  her  side  valued  herself  upon 
tiieir  talents  and  reputation,  and  the  conquest  she 
had  made«    They  ;50on  became  her  fevourite  dis- 


l^plei^  andto  li^m  sbe  iinfolded-die  whde  of  bet 
4doctri]^e&.  Fenelon,  ,10  whoni  madarae^Gayoa 
jtHAfparted  t)iis  sueq^ss,  was  equally  flatleved  aD4 
^y^tifiedrf  These  tadies  gu\re  to  the  bkhop  an  ex% 
act  pavQition  of  all  that  passed,  and  made  him 
J03sler  o£  the  arrets  of  the  initiated  which  i^ 
dae  tihie-  were  revealed  to  the  foundress.  Ma* 
dame  de  Mainteaon  heard  this  account  with  as* 
tonishment>  and,  upon  investigation  into  the  wan** 
derihgs  of  the  new  flock,  found  that  they  had 
greatly  departed  from  the  plain  path  of  duty. 
Perplexed  with  scruples,  and  under  great  inqui* 
etude,  she  spoke  to  the  archbishop  of  Cambrayi 
who  justified  »his  doctrines,  denied  their  consent 
^jjuences-,'  and,  by  tlie  contradictions  in  which  he 
involvi'^d'himself,  strengthened  her  distrust.  Sud« 
denly,'madame  Gny on  was  banished  from  St. 
Cyr,  and  her  boo&s  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chartres.  Madame  de  Maintenon  hersdf  gave  the 
first  example  of  humility,  by  labouring  earnestly 
to  jsradidate  the  principles  to  which  she  had  once 
given  countenance.  This  was  a  task  of  diffi* 
culty ;  the  insions  of  fanaticism  take  fast  hdd  on 
the  imagination,  and  entrench  themsdves  in  the 
^yassions:  the  prelate  availed  himself  of  this  occa* 
lion  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  of  the  new  doc- 
'  trine,  and  to  render  his  rival  suspected.    Feneloa 
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•ustained  himself  in  this  revdrse  of  fortune  by  IS# 
genius  and  bis  ingenuity,  by  sophistical  reasoning 
and  mystic  authorities^  which  be  prodiiced  iR  a 
i)ook  entitled  ^'Erphnationqftke  Maxims  sf  the 
SamfsJ*^    Copies  of  this  work  w^e  ^disjiersed'by 
fcis  friends ;  his  opponents  attacked  k ;  it  was  de- 
fended with  warmth  by  the  author,  and,  after 
much  controversy,  condemiaed  at  Rome,  March 
'13,  1699.     Fenelon  was  ordered  to  his  diocese,  a 
mandate  which  he  obeyed';  and  tfabhce  be  him* 
self,    in-  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  pope^ 
issued  an  edict  in  condemnation  of  his  Work,     )*  f 
On  his  disgrace,  it  was  recollected,  that  madaoi^i 
de  Maintenoii  had  once  attempted. t(^ obtain  ade* 
claration  of  her  marriage.     It  wais  alsor  repcneitodt 
that  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  bad  boea  :con« 
suited  by  the  king  on  the  sub^cty  and  bad  given 
iiis  advice  in  the  negative.     To  this  circumst^c^ 
his  ruin  was  by  many  attributed^  who  a£pe<^d  to 
consider  quietism  as  a  pretence.     To  this  it  wa3 
added,  that  madarae  de  Maintenon,  to  make  her 
purpose  sure  in  the  downfal  of  the  prelate^  whom 
she  had  herself  raised,    availed  herself  of   the 
themes  which,  in  bis  office  C>f  preceptor^  he  bad 
given  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wbicb  sjbte 
represented  to  the  monarch  sls  containing  satires 
on  his  person  and  government.    In  the  e^ebratecl 
Teknurjue,  passages  might  indeed  be  found  in. 
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imical  to  despotism,  and  \7hich,  if  applied  to  the 
reign  and  character  of  Lewis  XIV.,  might  becon^ 
sidered  as  a  reflection:  but  Fenelon,  who  had  pro- 
duced them  in  the  course  of  a  classical  education^ 
and  withaviaw  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupil, 
had  made  no  such  application.  Severe  indeed 
would  be  the  lot  of  the  tutor  of  princes,  if  they 
were  prohibited  from  recommending  wisdom  or 
virtue  because  the  practice  of  the  reigning  mo^ 
narch  was  weak  or  vicious^ 

These  accusations  against  madame  de  Main^ 
tenon  are  wanting  in  proof,  and  liable  to  be  ques- 
tioned :  after  a  private  marriage  of  fifteen  years, 
her  ambition,  however  vehement  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  is  likely  to  have  been  subdued  by 
time  and  habit.  If  she  really  cherished  any  re-»- 
sentment  against  Fenelon,  it  no-where  appears  ill 
her  letters :  on  the  contrary,  she  discovers  a  steady 
attachment  to  him,  in  despite  of  the  intrigues  of 
her  spiritual  director.  The  following  answer  was 
given  to  her  by  a  divine,  who  professed' himself 
a  minister  of  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus,  and 
whom  she  had  consulted-  respecting  the  senti- 
ments it  behoved  her  to  entertain  towards  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray:  *  Not  only,*  said  he, 
•<  are  we  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  Nesto- 
rians,  but  also  against  Nestorius;  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  hate  heresy,  yet  love  the  heretic^*' 
t4 
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She,  however,  paid  but  little  respect  to  this  liberal 
doctrine ;  ^  And  yet,*  said  she^  ^  I  am  at  ease/ 
The  king  was  tormented  by  this  theological  war«- 
fare,  and  solemn  trifling:  Bossuet*,  and  De 
Chartresj  the  arclibishop  of  Paris,  urged  him  to  se^ 
verity  against  Fenelon,  whom  father.  La  Chaise^ 
his  confessor  and  a  Jesuit,  as  vehemently  de^ 
fended.  The  Jesuit  charged  the  bishops  with 
Jansenism,  and  they  retorted  on  him  the  charge  of 
a  i'elaxed  morality.  On  this  subject,  secure  ip, 
the  frailty  of  his  penitent,  La  Chaise  felt  perfectly 
at  ease.  In  vain  did  madame  de  Main  tenon  join 
her  interest  to  that  of  the  prelates,  to  induce  the 
monarch  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  L» 
Chaise,  a  man  whom  he  could  not  esteem-^ 
*  True,'  replied  he,  '  La  Chaise  has  his  weak* 
nesses;  but  have  not  I  also  mine?'  Skilful  du? 
plicity  appears  to  have  been  an  attribute  of  the 
Jesuits :  the  good  father,  when  the  adherents  of 
Fenelon  were  dismissed  from  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  acquiesced,  with  the  most 
accommodating  policy^  in  all  tl)at  was  done,  ex* 
claimed  against  madame  Guy  on,  and  only  took 
care  to  support  at  Rome  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  book. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  openly  attacked  the  Je- 

*  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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juits ;  nor  were  they  more  delicate  in  repelling 
Jier  assaults.  In  her  letters,  she  sometimes  com* 
plains  of  the  mortifications  she  suffered  from  them^ 
and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them. — **  The  J^ 
suits  were  never  so  low  as  at  present,^'  she  writes 
at  one  time  :  '^  £a.ther  La  Chaise  dares  not  speak. 
Their  best  friends  pity  them."  On  another  occa^ 
sion—"  Father  La  Chais6,V  says  she,  "has  paid 
me  a  visit,  which  seemed  ii>tfe^^d  as  an  insiilt  ra^ 
ther  than  as  an  act  of  kindn^sfi[<>  I  shall  soon  be 
a  Jansenist  myself."  Notwit^s|i)^ing  this  ex* 
pression,  madame  de  Mainteno^^jhad  never  rer 
ypeeted  the  Jansenists.  In  a  lettj^r .  to  a  young 
yroman,  brought  up  at  St.  Cyr,  she. writes — *^  la 
the  New  Testament,  you  will  find,  that  a  good 
tree  bears  good  fruits  ;  and  you  will  perceive  that 
the  fruits  of  the  Jansenists  are  evii^  They  Adk^ 
9ff  the  yoke  of  the  chmxh  ;  they  openly  contem^ 
the  Pope ;  they  do  not  indeed  loudly  blame  the 
king,  but  they  say  he  is  deceived ;  they  refase 
any  other  dependancc  but  that  of  ccmverting 
wcHn^n  to  their  sentiments.  Such,  they  tell  us,  are 
^le  to  judge  of  matters  of  doctriae.'*-r-Temble 
]ieresie$9  these  !  The  lady  goes  on — (query ;  wa$^ 
she.  sincere  ?) — "  It  is  a  great  happiness  for  U9 
that  our  sex,  and  the  weakness  of  our  capacities^ 
confine  us  to  implicit  sfibmissunt^ — very  good,  mai» 
dame  deMaintenon  y—^^  ias  this  13  tbe^  eaaiest  "^inoslt 
*5 
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assuredly—**  and  safest  way  " — ^that  is  not  so  eerw 
tain  ;^-**  but  we  have  not  die  good  sens^  to  ayail6ur->> 
selves  of  our  natural  advantages" — better  and  bet* 
ter.  Thus  do  women  of  talents,  while  feeling  their 
own  strength,  sometimes  stoop  to  a  contemptible 
hypocrisy,  and  betray  the  cause  of  justiee  and 
t^rsex. 

Lewis,  with  a  view  of  astonishing  -Europe  and 
impressing  its  powtst^  with  dread,  had  fixed  a 
camp  at  Compelgtl^^  in  which  he  displayed  a 
magnificence  4liiii^^>Iendor  that  eclipsed  the  mosCr 
celebrated  todrftftinents :  he  was  pleased  to  ex^ 
hibit  ^  the  ladies  the  troops,  the  army,  the-  divi- 
rions,  detachknents,.  marches,  foraging^  expedi- 
tions, rencounters,  skirmishes,  engagements,  and 
the  whoJe  paraphernalia  of  war.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Burgundy  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
all  that  wan  going  forward.  Never  was  there  a 
more  brilliant  show^  In  this  ruinous  ostentation, 
his  treasury  was  emptied,  and  his  finances  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  nation  langui«shed  from  the  cjf-- 
fects  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  kut  expence  was 
thought  of  at  Versailles.  **  Another  range  of 
Iniildings,"  writes  madame  de  Ms^iti^non,  **  is 
to  be  raised,  on  which  are  to  be  expended  a  htfto- 
^red  thoitsand  francs.  Marly  will  soon  [be  a  se« 
«ond  Versailles.  1  have  given  oiSence  in  a  con- 
versation about  the  buildings.     What  grieves.tiiib 
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B,  to  have  put  *  myself  to  pain  for  no  purpose.    I- 
have  only  to  ask  pardon,  Snd  to  take  no  more  no^ 
tice.  But  the  people — what  will  become  of  them?** 
Yet  Lewis  affected  to  have  been  persuaded  into 
these  prodigalities  against  his  will.-    Some  day^ 
after  he  had  listened  ^o  the  economical  counsels  of 
roadame  de  Maintenon,  he   said,  in  ha:  presence 
to  his  minister^   who  proposed  taking  down  a 
square  and  building  another  iii  its  place — *  Al^ 
these  ministers  wish  to  do  something  which  may 
do  them  hcMiour  with  posterity.    They  have  found  • 
out  the  secret  of  representing  me/ through  Europe,  -. 
as  fond  of  these  vanities.     Madame  there  knows  • 
what  vexation  they  have  given  me  on  thiis  head« . 
I  wish  to  spare  myself  such  uneasiness  in  future, 
and  would  therefore  have  nothing  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed to  me*    While  my  people  are  well  sup- 
ported, I  shall  always  be  well  enough  lodged.* ' 

The  eighteenth  century -began  with  an  extraor-  " 
dinaryevent.vCharlesII.  at  his  death,  left  the  crown 
of  Sjiain  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  to  the 
dauphin  of  France.     Lewis  accepted .  the  testament 
in  favour  of  his  gi'andson.— Thus  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy appeared  likely  to  be  transferred  to  th^ 
house  of  Bourbon.     The  nations  of  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  rights  of  the  prince,  and  Spain  * 
acquiesced  with   enthusiasm  in  the  will   of  its. 
deceased  monaj'ch.     On  the  Hh  of  September,:, 
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1700,  Philip  set  out  to  take  possession  of  bis  king* 
dom.  The  king  and  the  dauphin  took  leave  of  him  at 
8ceaux. — *^  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,"  write* 
the  same  lady,  **  in  which  our  princes  discovered 
such  mutual  and  affecting  tenderness.     Whatever 
it  might  cost  them^  I  was  charmed  with  it.     J, 
could  not  have  believed  a  prince  capable  of  so 
much  sensibihty."    The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berry,  his  two  brothers,   accompanied  Philip  to 
the  frontiers.     Their  absence,  with  their  retLuue^ 
left  a  blank  in  the  court,  of  which  madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  a  letter  to  her  nephew,  the  duke 
d'Ayen,  humorously  speaks — *'  Of  whom  do  you 
ask  news?    Of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  to 
be  sure.    Your  foible  must  be  indulged.    Madame 
de  Dangeau  is  become  as  surprising  at  trictrac, 
as  at  every  thing  else.     Madame  de  Roucy  is  go* 
ing  to  bear  a  child.     Madame  d'O  has  kept  her  bed 
ever  since  the  departure  of  her  husband,  viewing 
the  place  which  he  used  to  occupy,  and  crying, 
<  Alas !  he  is  there  no  longer.' — ^At  uttering  thi» 
sigh,   she  falls  into  a  fit,  feathers  are  burnt  under 
her  nose,  and  Gk^rvois  called.   Sometimes  she  fan- 
cies herself  a  dove,   and  sometimes  a  bacchanal. 
What  sliall  I  say  of  the  plumpness  of  madame  de 
Chatelet;  of  the  sleiiderness  of  the  indolent  Levy ; 
of  the  loud  laughter  of  the  countess  d'Estr^es  ;  of 
the  treble  pipe  gf  madame  d' Ayen  ;  of  the  gout  ,of 
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the  lady  of  honour ;  or,  lastly  (speaking  of  hei^elf)^ 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  the  lady  of  the  wardr 
robe  turns  her  spindle  ?" — She  then  passes  to  the 
king  of  %>ain. — "  To  whom  speaks  he  oftenest? 
what  part  of  his  time  does  he  devote  to  l^usiness(, 
and  how  much  to  pleasure  ?  Is  he  gay  ?  Has  h^ 
gloomy  fits  enough  for  a  Spani^d  and  a  king  ?''  . 

As  Lewis  advanced  in  life,  bis  cotemporariea 
began  to  disappear  from  about  him ;  a  circuuof 
stance  of  melancholy  reflection,  and  by  which  even 
kings,  from  whom  ungrateful  truths  are  carefully 
withheld,  are  reminded  of  the  def^edatipns  of 
time.  A  curious  anecdote,  in  connection  wi|^ 
this  subject,  is  related  of  the  complaisance  of  car*- 
dinald'Estr^e,  who,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life^ 
still  preserved  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  the  papar 
ciousuess  of  his  mouth  displayed  to  view.  6n^ 
day,  dining  with  the  king,  the  monarch,  who  wa« 
fond  of  conversing  familiarly,  complained  of  hip 
want  of  teeth. — *  Ah  !  sire,'  replied  the.,  cardinal, 
with  vivacity,  ^  who  has  teeth  f 

The  house  of  Bombon  began  to  experience  |t 
reverse  of  fortune :  every  thing  was  on  the  de- 
cline ;  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  ex> 
haunted ;  and  ruin  advanced  with  hasty  strides, 
which  a  feeble  administration  threatened  to  has- 
ten. France  had  still  able  generals,  which  the 
Far  had  formed  -,  Berwick,  ViUars,  Vendpme,  aii4 
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•Catinat.      «  Catinat,'  said  madame  de  '  Mainte-i' 
Bon,    *  knows  his  trade,  but  is  a  stranger  to- 
God/      '  What  signifies  it  to  the  king,'  replied 
Vilkrs,    *  whether  his   servants  be  devotees  or 
Jiot?  You  may  fkid  the  qualities  of  a  great  gene- 
ral in  a  man  distinguished  for  avarice,  perfidy,  or 
iinpiety .     I  would  rather  the  king  had  a  good 
general,   though  with  all   these  defect^,  than  a 
man  eminent  for  piety  but    unskilled  in  war.* 
Lewis,  on  another  occasion,  by  a  whimsical  sort 
of  daprice,   not  unusual  with  sectarians,   would 
not  permit  the  son  of  a  lady  whom  he  suspected 
of  Jansenism » to  remain  in  the  service  of  his  ne- 
phewy  the  duke  of  Orleans.     'Faith!  sire,'   re- 
plied the  duke  to  him,  <  I  know  nothing  about 
^    the  matter  ;  but  to  represent  the  son  as  a  Jansen^ 
fSt  is  ^oing  him  great   injustice.     He  does  not 
>Bven  believe  in  God.'    '  Say  you  so?'  returned  his 
«iajesty  ;  <  you  may  then  keep  him.- . 
i    Madame  de  Moutespan  died  in  the  year  1707;  . 
She  had  long  retired  from  court ;   an  order  for 
which -had  been  imprudently  sent  to- her  by  her 
son,  the  duke  of  Main^,  whom  she  never  after-* 
•wards  forgave.     On  receiving  this  mandate,  she 
departed  bathed  in;  tears j  and  took  shelter  in  the 
community  of  St.  Joseph,  which  had  been  en- 
riched bj  her  gifts.  .  Restless  and  disquieted,  she 
Ipemained  there  onlya  short  time  j  but,  visiting  hei* 
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«eyeral  estates,  passed  from  one  place  to  tttio&er. 
Devotion  at  length  succeeded  in  her  mind  t6 
more  tumultuous  passions :  though  voluptuous  and 
ambitious,  she  had  always  intervals  of  piety  ;  and 
liad  been  accustomed  to  retire  from  the  arms  of 
*he  king  to  her  closet,  to  pray,  nor  would  she  for 
worlds  have  violated  a  &st.  She  had  possessed 
all  the  faults  which  beauty  and  power,  by  their 
intoxicating  effects,  are  liable- to  generate  in  weak 
minds ;  but  to  her  other  offences  she  had  never 
added  that  of  scepticism.  Resolved  at  length  to 
expiate-  her  sins,  she  put  herself  into  the  hands  of 
fether  De  la  Tofir,  general  of  the  oratory,  wbo^ 
as  the  fiirst  act  of  penance,  properly  insisted  on 
her  asking'  pardon  of  her  husband,  and  submit^ 
%in^  to  his  discretion.  .  This  humiliation^  how«e» 
▼er  terrSWe,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  penitent  5 
ivfco  addressed  a  letter  to  the  man  whom  shc^  had 
fhjured  so  grossly,  expressive  of  Iter  contiifidn^ 
and  containing  an  offer  either  of  returning  to  himj 
isr  disposing  of  herself  as  he  should  think  propers 
f/L.  de  Montespan^  in  reply,  refused  to  rec0rve 
ber,  or  to  lay  on  her  any  injunctions  :  he*  desired 
never  again-  to  hear  ber  name  mentioned;'  and 
died'  in  th^^  sentiments,  in  all-  the  agony  and 
resentment  of  slighted  affection.  TWie  widow  put 
bn  moumiAg^,  but  without  resuming  the  arms  eip 
Avefrtes  of  her  i^band. 


A  aecond  aacrifi.ce  exacted  from  her  by  tsul&sg 
De  la  Tour,  was  to  renounce  that  attachment  to 
the  courti  and  those  hopes,  which  she  still  cbe- 
fiahed  in  secret,  founded  on  her  knowledge  of  th^ 
lang^asuperotitiousweakn^ssy  of  the  age  and  infirmH 
ities  of  her  rivali  which  her  wishes  exaggerated^ 
and  of  thA  claim  which  she  fondly  believed  waii 
given  to  her  by  their  mutual  offspring  on  the  mind 
of  the  monarch.  Her  children  flattered  them}selve$ 
with  the.  same  expectations ;  yet  Lewis  never  men* 
tioned  tibeir  mother,  nor  consulted  h^  respecting 
the  measure^  be  adopted  in  their  favour,  ^e  took 
jpteasure  m  seeing  them,  and  in  lavish'mg  upon 
them  presents.  Her  devotion  at  length  becoming 
more  austeise,  ab&  denied  herself  this  satis&otii»i| 
attdturned  her  liberality  into  other  channel^.  .Sb« 
made,  with  her  3«rvants,  coarse  clothes  fortb^ 
poor,  among  whom  she  distributed  money.  la 
the  place  of  sptendid  and  delicate  repasts,  a  phiii 
and  frugal  table,  was  substituted;  she  fasted  fre* 
quently,  abstained  from  play,  saw  little  com^ 
pany,  ^id  often  retired  to  prayer.  She  wore  c<;>arse 
yellow  linen,  lined  with  hair-cloth.  3he  sub* 
}ected  her  tongue  also^  once  dreaded  for  its  satirOf 
to  a  severe  disdphne. — A  youth  of  voluptuous^ 
9es6,  and  an  age  of  superstition,  a  transitioa  com-f 
9ionly  seen,  and  for  which  it  is  not  di£l$cult  to 
account.   The  fear  of  death  tormepted  Im  '*  wh^n 
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it  thundered,  she  would  take  on  her  knees  littl^ 
children,  that  their  innocence  might  prove  her 
security.  She  dept  with  her  curtains  ppcn»  seve». 
al  servants  in  watching,  and  a  number,  of  lighto 
burning  round  the  bed.  When  she  awoke^  she 
wished  to  find  her  attendants  talking,  reading,^  or 
amiising  themselves  with  play ,  that  they  might  nol 
become  drowsy. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  mortifications,  and 
tliis  wretched  fanaticism,  she  could  not  prevail  on 
herself  to  relinquish  the  state  and  hauteur  she  hsd 
assumed  wlien  in  the  period  of  her  power. .  To 
this  absurd  pride,  which  she  retained  in  her  retreat^ 
those  about  her  were  obliged  to  submit.  H«f 
chair,  the  only  one  that  was  allowed  in  her  cham» 
ber,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  :  even  the  prii^ 
cesses,  her.  daughters,  were  compelled  to  stand  i^ 
her  presence.  She  rose  not  to  receive  the  first 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  spoke  to  every  person 
.  as*  a  queen,  at  the  head  of  her  court.  It  was 
jievertheless  a  kind  of  fashipn  to  visit  her,  and  tp 
^dress  her  with  the  greatest  respect.  She  enter- 
tained as  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  a  number  of 
poor  women,  both  married  and  unmiarried.  Her 
favourite  foible  was  promoting  marriages ;  but, 
without  the  power  of  bestowing  dowries  on  h^ip: 
dependants,  the^  unions  frequently  served  biH 
|o  increase  their  iod^egiifie^  and  aggravate  th^ 
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distress.  She  never  asked  any  thing  at  conrtv 
"where  her  name  was  no  longer  mentioned,  eithe/ 
for  hefself'or  others.  In  her  carriages,  of  which 
she  kept  a  great  number,  though  in  bad  condition, 
an  air  of  riiagnificwice  was  still  visible^  She  pre- 
served her  beauty  till  the  last  moment  of  her 
Kfe,  and,  in  the  midst  of  health,  believed  herself 
sick.  She  took  frequent  journeys,  as  if  to  escape 
from  death,  with  which  her  fancy  was  perpetually 
liaunted.  On  setting  out  for  the  last  time  for 
Bourbon,  she  paid  in  advance  her  charitable  annu* 
ities,  which  were  numerous,  and  principally  to  the 
poor  nobility.  She  glso  doubled  her  ordinary 
alms,  and,  though  by  her  own  confession  in  perfect 
health,  declared  that  she  should  never  return,  and 
'that  her  dependants  would  thus  liave  time  to  look 
€)ut  elsewhere  for  tlie  means  of  support.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life,  she  enriched  her  legitimate  son, 
the  duke  d' Antin,  whom  she  bad  previously  treated 
with  neglect  and  unkindness.  Her. illness  was 
short,  ,and  death,  which  she  had  regarded  with  so 
much  terror  when  at  a  distance,  appeared  to  her 
on  its  approach  less  formidable. 

Towards  the  latter  periods  of  the  life  of  Lewis 
XIV. ,  at  a  time  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of 
repose,  he  suffered  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune  both 
public  and*  private.  War  had  exhausted  his  king- 
dom, and  even  thr^tcned  the  capital,  which-  was* 
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•p^f^ted%eneatbah  mcreasing  weigh*  <>f  tAXeB. 
T^o  this  w^re  added  domestic  inquietudes,  and  the 
Successive  deaths  of  those-  to  whom  he  was  moit 
tci!flerly  attached.  *^  I  submit  to  the  wffl  of  God,?^ 
Write*'  finadame  de  Maintenon,  whoge  sentincient* 
tnay  be  regardefd  as  the  mirror  of  those  of  the  mo^ 
toati,  "  yfet*  cannot  dbpel  my  melancholy ♦  A 
j^eater  share  trf  fortitude  is  reqcdr^  here,  than  if 
I  were  goittg  out  to  battle.  **  In  battle  you  are 
kiUeiy'  adds  she,  with  an  admfeaWe  distinction; 
^^hese  you  rfile,*'  An^  unnecessary  number  of  troops, 
«nd  n  dupeiiflaou$  military  apparatus^  had  ren» 
iterefd,  dming  the  reign  of  Lewis,  war  more 
ruiiiousj  IS'ranCfe  never  recovered  the  pressiure. 
The  miseries  under  which  the  people  groaned, 
penetrAted  the  palace.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
Marly,- once  the  seat  of  ostentatious  riches,  and 
Wb^re  heaps  of  gcdd  had  been  displayed,  the  cQVWCt 
l^w  tasted  and  compared  the  different  species  of 
grain,  to  discern  which  was  best  suited  to  appease 
liie  hunger  of  a  famished  multitude.  The  heart  of 
the  monaixjh  was  pierced  by  the  cries  of  bis  people, 
against:  which  he  could  no  longer  shut  bis  ears. 
The^  people  bad  been  induced  to  make  an  dBkx  to 
government  of  their  plate  :^^a  poor  and  partial 
expedient. 

"  When  it  came  to  be  known,'*  writes  madamq 
4t  Maintenon  to  the  duke  de  Noailles,  <<  tbai* 
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^  liing  had  rejected  die  iga^nniiuow  teraui  <iS$ 
fered  by  our  enemies^  every  body  appl^^ed  tb/^ 
measure—eyery  body  insisted  oa  the  prosecutiaii 
of  the  war.  But  tbe  emotion  was.fransiept  ^ :  peof 
pWs  minds  soon  sunk  back  into  that  state  of  d^ 
{MPessiop  which  you  observiod  with  indignatiiMp 
when  you  were  here.  How  often,have  you  h99x4 
thfflai  say — ^  Why  is  our  |^te  left  us  ?.  Would  that 
bis  majesty  would  take  it  dl !'  But,  since  the  mos^ 
patriotic  hare  set  the  example,  the  rest  are  struck 
with  confusion  and  alarm*  Th^  murnuir,  a&d 
b^in  to  discover  that  the  king  should  reWeliab 
iiis  exp^ices.  They  complain  of  his  journeys  ta 
Marly,  as  ruinous  to  the  state.  They  would  ha¥« 
him  give  up  his  horses,  his  hounds,  and  bis  attend-- 
ants ;  even  his  furniture .  displeases  th^n.  In  a 
word,  they  would  have  him  stripped  first*  'And 
Miere,  think  you,  these  complaints  are  uttered  } 
At  his  very  gate.  By  whom  ?  By  peopte  wh» 
lowe  to  his  bounty  all  that  they  possess.  I  am  in 
danger  of  being  stoned.  The  king,  howereri 
bas  reduced  his  table  at  Marly.  He  has  sent  hii 
gold  plate  to  the  mint.  His  jewels  he  has  put 
into  the  hands^of  M.  Deimiaifets,  to- pawn  thtukj  if 


,  *^  *An  heroic  sentiment  is  usually  but  a.^cw  supping  i|9deF 
the  pressure  of  realjdistress.  .  ^     . 


^An  affecting  l^oato  princes !       » -* 

Bfurmnf^  irere  raised  agkindt  tl^  nunklers  i 
fed  the  king,  a^  5bs<dnred  by  St.  I^mon^  aeted 
ike  a  sick  person,  who,  wi^ont  finding  any  be* 
nefit^'  changes  his  phpickiiv  The  hofal&ty  ftll  iit 
bMtle;  and  ^^d  tourt  trat"  inr^lted  in  sdcceasiY«i 
^ourning^.*  .'      :  .    .      ,  ..  / 

*  An  smecddte  is  told,  in  connectbn  with  these  circum^ 
lAances^  loo  curious  to  be  onutted.  Mar«cha),  tlie  suvgedtl 
of  Iffm,  observing;  an  musuaft  ^egitee  of  ihehkndialy  hang 
about  ,l]4m,  Teoj^^ed  to  bint  to  bis  lojal  nuister  his  fears  liaf^ 
ius  b^ealth.  The  monarch  acknowledge^^  in  general  tenns^ 
that  he  suffered  great  une^iness  torn  the  present  posture  of 
his  aff^re.  Eight  or  ten  days  after,  having  recovered  his  or- 
<finaiytranqiullity,  he  sent  for  Marechal/  and,  taking  hinr 
aside—* Now,*  «aidhe>  'that  I  feel  myself  at  ease,  I  wSl 
rdateto  yow  the  cause  of  itty  ^aipdetyj  and  by  what  meani  I 
l»T«got  rid  of  it'  Hcfuoce^^toiafoniihiiil,  tb^tJiii 
i^essity  of  bis  ali^rs  having  compelled  him  to  impose  on  his. 
people  new  taxes,  his  reluctance  to  make  free  with  their  pro- 
perty, and  his  compassion  for  their  distresses,  had  greatly  af- 
fected him.—' At  length,'  said  he,  '  lopened  my  mind  to 
father  Tellder,  who  required  some  days  to  coiisidcr  on  thef 
subject.  He  has  now  brought  me  a  consultation  of  the  most 
subtle  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  all  agree,  that  as  the  ' 
whole  property  of  my  subjects  is  personally  mine,  I  can  take 
nothing  from  them  but  what  is  my  own.  This  decision  has 
restored  to  me  the  tranquillity  I  had .  lost.'    A  casuistry  Uke 


after  a  short  illneft :  1ikt^,\y96^}imiP^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
reftpe^lfiil:  mi  obedient  MQ^..  l^.tbepS^kom,  jear 
died  m^n^^  ^oiiflenb  <4  rvhom  oos^amf  de 
MmimontbiiB8|pefi)B);  ^^Bvjery (^n/^^q^uslss^fbut 
fpqoam  for  tlie  i)ead|i  ofiii^^ba}  Baufflepi;  A 
thousftod.  firaifle9.af?«biQ^t0ifed  on,{hi]|ip  In  thiv 
region,   evieii  truth  is    uttered   with^.  a   hoUoif^ 

hearts  

Amidst  these  melancholy  imprespiow,  the  relief 
to.vrbtch  madame  de  Maintenqn  bad  .r^Qourt^^ 
paxf  \^  seen  in  the  folfo'v^ini^^vxtracit .  ipom  .a  lett^lD 
mriAtten  by  "her,  from  FotttaihWeii^,  to  a  lady  of  Sd- 
Cyr.— <«  1  am  jiist  arrived  fr6m  AV6h :  I  tnterrfl^' 
to  pass  there  one  hour,  and  f  hare  staid  threfe.  ^  I. 
have  been  making  visits  from  door,  to  door/   T 
have  not  seen  such  agrfoable  company  siRC£^;|ny 
lietttm  to  coisrt.'  ^  I  adk  pardon  of  the  ladiesr^f  St* 
Le'v^  %  but  they  still  retein  about  ihem  somewfaati 
of  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  and  are  leaj 
alert,  and  less  simple,  than  Geoffrby  and  Payen. 
Our  school-master,  Mathurin  Roch,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  my  ignorance,  nor  I  to  his  knowledge. 


this  can  sufely  require  ho  comment.  Bat  the  state  and  the 
hierarchy  are  both  overtlirown^  and  sunk  beneath  their  own 
weight. 


~ — -•«&»;' 


He  knows  :all^li^tl  attempt  tp  e;qiilain.    He  re  ads 

ajl,  fl-i^  C^i$iuf.^  BeUaximne9  and  would  have 
my  poor  ,chjjijb;e][^  profouJid  diyines.  They  tell 
me  that  Mathuriu,  in  my  ahseuce^-  never  says  a, 
ward  of  what  I  h^ve  taught  t^ean.  ^  He  wishes  to« 
make  them  inore.,knQiviiig,  yet  they  seem  notto^. 
me  to  proBt  by  his  lessons.  Fraof^,.  longs  to  be^ 
married ;  but  she  can  neither  4s»btain  the  consent  of^ 
her  relations,  nor  get  the  better  of  her  own  pas-^ 
sion.  Susanna  says,  she  no  longer  sees  her  beitr 
beloved.  Yes,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  my  goodv 
people  of  Avon.  Notliing  about,  them  gives  me- 
uneasiness,  but  their  troubles.  With  them  I  ^i^ 
integrity,  good  sense,  truth,  and  honour.  Thfsy^ 
do  n't  speak  so  well  as  we  do  ;  but  we  do  n't  act  a»> 
well  as  they  do"-^Thus  does  the  mind,  wearied^of 
artificial  distinctioytis^  turn,  for  repose  to  simpUcHy> 
and  nature,  •..?:•.. 

After  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  the  dukj^  io{. 
Burgundy,  his  son  and  the  pupil  of  F^enelon,  .a 
prince  of  great  promise,  obtained  through  his  own 
]xxerits,  and  the  friendship  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  for  his  wife,  (now  dauphiness),  tfe  fiivour 
ci  Lewis  ;  who,  having  with  his  son  preserved  the 
distance  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  be4»»me  to 
his  grandson  a  tender  father.  It  is  relate^  by  St.. 
Simon,  that  it  was  at  the  persuasion  of  madass^: 
de  !M:aintei;ion;  who  was  displeased  with  the  aseeniU 
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ancy  gained^by  tlie  micfistersr  over  the  itnbecility 
of  the  monarchy  that  Lewis  r^sohred  to  throw  the 
weight  of  government  on  the  dauphin,  Vhose  ca- 
reer, though  short,  was  vsefiil  and  hononrable. 
The  dauphin  took  for  the  rule  of  his  c6uduct  a 
th^xim  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  grandfather : 
Kings ^  he  dedafed;  were  inadefor  their  people-^ 
not  the  people  for  their  monarch ;— a  sentiment 
which  he  even  ventured  to  utter  in  the  presence  of 
Jjdvns  himself.  The  dauphin  and  daiiphiness,  by 
tiieir  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  acquired  the 
j^ivilege  of  saying  what  they  pleased  in  thepr&. 
sence  of  tlieir  grandfether  and  of  madame  de 
Maintenon.  Adelaide  had  not  yet  lost  the  sprightly 
^fraces  of  her  childhood,  which  the  good  sense  of 
her  maturer  years  had  mellowed  and  regulated. 
<«  Never,"  says  St.  Siman',  **  was  a  princess,  coming 
so  young  into  a  foreign  court,  better  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  her  appearance  there.  Her  father 
atnd  nlother,  both  persons  of  great  sagacity  and 
riioroughly  acquainted  with  the  French  court,  had 
been  at  pains  to  teach  their  daughter  how  to  make 
herself  happy  there.  The  natural  genius  of  tJie 
princess  rendered  their  endeavours  successful. 
From  tlie  very  first  she  cultivated  the  regard  of  the 
king  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  favour 
Aft  neglected  nothing  to  preserve,  even  at  the  ex« 
ftnce  of  her  own  inclinations  and  health.    Hce 
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iuibmissive  attention  to  them  was  unexampled. 
She  studied  their  characters,  suited  iier  gaiety  to 
eircumstafices,  and  thus  acquired  greater  freedom 
and  familiarity  than  even  any  of  Lewis's  favourite 
children.  In  public,  she  was  serious,  I'espectful, 
and  distant,  to  tliekiug ;  to  madame  de  Maintenon, 
to  whom  she  gave  the  title  of  aunt,  polite  and 
obHging.  In  private,  she  was  gay,  childish,  and 
fluttering  about  them.  She  would  seat  herself  on 
the  arms  of  their  chair,  play  upon  their  knees, 
embrace,  caress,  tease  them,  rummage  their  desks, 
seize  their  papers,  open  their  letters,  read  them 
sometimes,  when  she  saw  them  disposed  to  laugh 
in  despite  of  themsdves,  give  her  a^ice  unasked, 
and'bpeak  in  upon  the  4ting  even  when  in  council. 
Lewis  XIV.  could  not  endure  to  be  without  her, 
&c.  &c."  The  capacity  of  the  dauphincss  was 
vseful  tQ  her  husband,  who  had  great  merit  and 
was  passionately  attaclied  to  his  wife. 

The  favour  which  the  dauphiness  Iiad  with  tb« 
monarch  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princesses 
his  daughters,  of  .which  the  following  incident  is 
related  by  St.  -Simon.  The  dauphiness  one  even- 
ipg,  after  prattling  in  several  diiSerent  languages, 
and  pla3ringa  number  of  childish  tricks,  to  amuse 
the  'king,  observed  the  duchess  of  Bourbon-  and  the 
princess,  of  Coirti  making  signs  to  Mch  other  of 

v<xu  v,  0 
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contemptuous  pity.  When  the  king  went  oat, 
die  dauphiness,  taking  aside  the  ladies  de  St. 
Simon  and  de  Levi,  said  to  them,  with  indigna-* 
tion  (speaking  of  the  princesses) — *  Did  you  ob- 
serve their  gestures  ?  I  am  not  less  sensible  than 
themselves  of  tlic  noi^nse  which  I  have  been 
talking,  but  the  king  must  be  diverted.'  Then, 
leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  these  ladies,  and  turn- 
ing and  leaping  round  them,  she  sung  the  chorus 
Je  VfCen  ris;  Je  rrCen  moque.  The  ladies,  in  coo- 
fusion,  entreated  her  to  forbear,  but  still  louder 
she  repeated — ^  I  laugh  at  them.  What  else  should 
1  do  ?  I  shall  be  their  queen,  and  they  will  have  to 
reckon  with  me.' — "  Ah  !  "  adds  St.  Simon,  "  slie 
thought  so  ;  the  charming  princess !  and  who 
then  thouglit  otherwise  ?  It  pleased  God  to  punish 
OS  by  disposing  of  her  differently.'*   * 

On  Friday,  February  5,  1112,  the  daui>hiness 
was  seized  in  the  evening  with  shiverings,  which 
continued  through  the  night,  ceased  on  Saturday, 
returiied  in  the  evening,  and  abated  on  Sunday. 
About  six  in  the  afternoon,  she  complained  of  a 
pain  in  her  temple,  which  affected  only  one  deter- 
Bfiinate  spot,  but  to  the  agony  of  which  she  de- 
clared the  pangs  of  childbirth  were  as  nothing. 
The  fever  increased,  and  continued  unabated  on 
Monday.  In  the  night,  and  through  the  ensuing 
day,  she  w^s  very  drowsy,  and  awoke  only  »t 
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*ffitervals  for  a  few  minutes ;  her  head  was  heavy, 
and  some  spots  appeared  on  her  skin,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  prove  the  measles,  then  rife  at 
Versailles,  and  which  were  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able symptom.     The  king  came  often  to  her  bed- 
side, felt  her  pulse,  and  shewed  great  anxiety.  On 
Wednesday,  the  10th,  an  emetic  was  administer- 
ed to  her,  which  produced  a  copious  operation, 
but  gave  to  the  patient  no  relief.     The  eruption 
ako  disappeared.     The  dauphin,   who  had    not 
stirred  from  her  bed-side,  was  now  forced  down 
-into  the  gardens  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  ;  but  hi« 
vuneasiness  carried  him  instantly  back.  On  Thurs- 
day the  princess  was  so   ill,  that  it  was  judged 
proper  to  administer  to  her  the  sacraments.     She 
was  in  great  distress  through  the  night.     The 
symptoms  became  worse  the  nexi  day,  and  in  the 
evening  she  complained  of  a    giddiness  in  her 
liead.     Any  perscfn  was  permitted  to  enter  her 
-chamber,  although  the  king  was  present. .  He  left 
it  but  a  few  moments  before  she  expired^  and,  with 
madame  de   Maintenon,  set  off  in  his  chaijiot 
for  Marly.     Overccmie  with  grief,  they  were.both 
<uiiable  to  see  the  dauphin,  who  confined  himself 
in  his  apartment  during  one  whole  day. 

On   Saturday   the   13th,  he   went  to   Marly, 
«nd  attended  mass  at  the  cliapel.    Madmne  dd 

V2 
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MaintenoD  afterwards  waited  on  him  in  his  own 

apartment :  the  jneetuig  was  on  both  sides  ve^ 

paiofiuj.      The  princes .  and  princesses  next  paid 

him  a  .short  visit.     **  The  time  of  the  king^s  rising 

was  near/*  says  St,  Simon^  '^  and  his  three  gentle* 

men  went  in.    I  ventured  to  present  mysdf  with 

them.     He  signiGed  that  he  noticed  me,  with  an 

air  df   kindness  and  ,cojudescension  with  whiich 

I  was  greatly  affected.    3nt  I  was.alarmed  at  his 

look,  which  was  fixed V  with  a  degree  ofwildness 

in  his  eye ; .  at  his^chai^e  of  countenance ;  and  at  a 

number  of  Jarge  blue  spots,  which  land  every 

other  p^cson  in  the  room  observed.     Soonafter^ 

he  was  informed  that  the  king  was  awake.  Tears^ 

notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  restrain  them,  drop« 

pod  from  his  eyes.  He  turned  himself,  without^re- 

plying,jind  remained  stilL  His  gentlemen  once  or 

or  twice  proposed  to  him.to  wait  on  the  king.  He 

neither  answered  nor  moved.     I  entreated,  urged* 

and  even  took  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  hiffi 

^  gently  forward.     He  gave  me  a  piercing  look, 

and  went  out.     I  followed  him  a  few  paces,  and 

then  came  back  to  take  breath.     It  was  tlie  last 

time  I  ever  saw  him.     God,  of  h^  mercy,  -  grant 

I  may  see  him  for  ever  in  that  blessed  abode  for 

which  his  virtues  prepared  him !"     The  dauphin 

'  found  the  assembled  court  in  the  chamber  of  the 

king,  who,  the  moment  he  perceived  his  grand- 
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mxki  embraced  him  tenderly  several  times.-  TearSy 
sighs,  and"bfok^.fl 'Words,  T^^re  all  that  wasnitterfedr 
on  both  sides;  THieiing,  at  length,,  obsen^ed  in  his  ' 
grandson  the  same  appearances  that  had  alarmed^ 
St.  Simon,  and  ordered  lii»' physicians  to  feel  his 
pulse  ;  which  having  found  feeble  and  indistinct^ 
they  recommended  him  to  go  to  bed.  He-obeyed,  * 
and  never  rose  Ugain.  The  symptoms  which  «uc* 
©eeded  were  similar  to  those  which  had  carried  off 
thedauphine$s,  and,  on  the  ISth  of  thesamemonth, 
at  eight  in  ^  the  morning,  proved  equally  fatal  to 
her  husband*  He  received  extreme  unction, 
and  died  placidly.*  The  eldest  son  of  this  un- 
fortunate pair,,  thus  cat  off  amidst  the  fairest 
prospects V  and  in  the  bloom  of  their  years,  fol- 
lowed his  pai-ents  to  the  tomb  a  few  days  after. 
One  son  only  regained,  for  whose  hfe  the  most 
anxious  alarm  was  excited,  an  infant  two  years 
of  age,  and  afterwards  king  under  the.  name  of 
Lewis  XV. 

These  affecting  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a 
general  suspicion  of  poison.  The  dauphin  him- 
self had  died  under  this  impression,  and  warned  his 
grandfather  to  be  careful  of  his  own  safety.  The 
physicians-had  appeared  perplexed  respecting  th« 
nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  mode  of  treating 
it.     On  opening  the  bodies,  the  notion  seemed 

ITS 
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confirmed.  The  court-physicians  were  of  oj»^ 
nion,  that  only  poison  could  have  produced  sa 
rapid  a  dissolution  of  the  bloody  and  so  entire  and 
fetid  a  corruption.  Nor  was  this  assertion  conti'a- 
dieted  by  the  medical  men  in  the  city.  Marechal 
alone,  the  king's  surgeon,  who  opened  the  bodies, 
ventured  to  oppose  the  general  prepossession.  He 
maintained  that  there  were  no  certain  symp-. 
tonis  of  poison,  nor  any  very  uncommon  appear- 
ances. The  mass  of  blood,  he  averred,  had  beeu 
corrupted  by  the  natural  virus  of  an  ardent  fever, 
.  of  which  the  husband  had  caught  the  contagion 
from  his  wife.  To  assert  any  thing  beyond  this,, 
he  added,  was  only  destroying  the  peace  of  tha 
king,  and  cruelly  embittering  his  latter  days.  Yet 
the  same  man,  in  a  private  conversation  with  St. 
Simon,  told  him,  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
deaths  w^ere  natural,  though  the  indications  o£ 
poison  were  by  no  means  certain.  'J'hose  who 
maintained  this  opinion  so  eagerly,  he  added, 
were  desirous  of  criminating  the  duke  of  Or^ 
leans. 

It  is  true,  suspicions  against  the  duke  were 
rapidly  propagated  through  the  court,  the  capital, 
and  thence  to  the  provinces  and  foreign  natioi^ 
The  duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  regent)  was  a. 
man  of  talents,  but  of  known  profligacy  ;  the  in- 
faiH  son  of  the  dauphin  now  only  remained  he^ 
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tvreeti  liim  and  the  tlirone.  These,  were  the  priiK 
cipal  circumstaiices  which  afi'orded  ground* 
for  the  accusation.  The  insults  and  execra- 
tions of  the  populace  pursued  him.  At  the  fu- 
neral procession  of  the  ill-fated  pair,  expressions 
of  indignation  overpowered  the  murmurs  of  sgr- 
row.  The  people  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
tearing  in  pieces  the  object  of  their  vengeance. 
In  Paris  it  was  found  neces^ry  to  restrain  their 
fury,  which  was  vented  in  gestures  and  exclama- 
tions of  honor.  ^When  the  burial  passed  before 
the  royal  palace,  the  general  sentiment  burst 
forth  with  terrific  violence.  Every  thing  Avas 
to  be  feared :  the  feelings  of  the  courtiers^ 
though  less  vehemently  expressed,  were  not  less 
deep.'  The  duke  was  every -where  regarded  with 
hon-or.  Those  whom  he  attempted  to  accost* 
shrunk  from  him  abruptly,  and  said  one  to  tlie 
other,  *  Shall  a  crime  so  atrocious  remain  unpu- 
Dished  ?  Shall  justice  not  be  executed  ?'  ' 

It  would,  perhaps,"  be  deviating  too  far  from 
the  plan  of  thepresont  work  to  detail  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  on  this  tryirfg  occasion,  and  themea^ 
sures  which  he  thought  proper  to  adopt. — Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  distress,  under  so  cruel  an  im- 
putation, appeared  to  be  extreme  ;  that  he  had 
l^Qally  been  attached  to  the  dauphin,  to  whom  9^ 
u  4 
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mutual  taste  for  the  sciences  had  seemed  to  \m\tt 
him  ;  that  from  their  childhood  they  had  grow^ 
up  together  in  intimacy  under  the  eye  of  Fenelon; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  ambition,  or 
Jiowever  relaxed  his  morals,  his  gei^ral  temper 
and  cliaracter  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of 
crimes  so  flagitious.  If  suspicions  of  treachery 
must  be  admitted,  there  were  persons  who,  with 
a  greater  show  of  reason,  rested  Aem  wilh  the 
illegitimate  children  of  the  monarch,  between 
whom  and  the  dauphin  no  good-will  prevailed, 
and  whose  interests  were  threatened  by  bis  favouv 
and  probable  succession.  But  on  subjects  like 
these,  involved  in  mystery  and  con-ecture,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  historian^  tiowever  impartial,  pro- 
perly to  decide.  Madame,  in  her  FnACMSNTSy 
observes,  that  the  dauphiness  was  dehcate  and 
sickly ;  that  she  was  improperly  treated  in  herr 
sickness;  that,  when  nature  }i«uL  brought  on  a 
kindly  perspiration,  and  her  skin  was  flushed 
with/eruption,  she  wa3  taken  from  her  bed  and 
Ued,  a  circumstance  irn  kseif  sufficient  to  de« 
atroy  a  patient  labouring  under  the  exhaustion  of 
a  malignant  disorder.  The  disease,  in  all  its 
stages,  appears  not  to  have  diflPered  from,  a  putrid 
fever  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  anxiety 
^d  watching  of  the  dauphi^n  should  prepare  him 
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to  receive  the  infecrion,  and  to  sink  under  its  con-»- 
sequences. 

The  plea  of  poison  was  an  excuse  for  the  phy« 
sicians'  want  of  skill;  and  therefore  likely  to  h% 
countenanced Tjy  thiem. — *'  They  say,"  says  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon,  in  a-  letter:' wiitten  on  tlie 
occasion,  "  that  the  dauphin*,  on  account  of  his 
figure,  could  not  have  lived  another  year;  but 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  f ;  and  our  dfear  princess, 
what  was  thei'e  against' tfieir  hving  longer? — I 
weep,  and  will  continue  alPmy  life  to  weep,  for 
the  dauphiness^ .  In  vain  do  they  try  to  make  me 
believe  that,  had  shfe  lived,  she  would  have 
given.me. great  uneasiness*  I.shildl  still  lament; 
Ber;'— - 

The  mourning  for  the  dauplin  and  dauphin- 
€85  ^as  general  ;  France  never  had  a  prince  of 
Kigher  hopes ;  the  pupil  of  Fenelon  did  credit  to 
his  instructor.  After  the  death  of  the  prince^ 
the  king  ordered  his  cabinet  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and,  with  his  ownJiand,.  burned  all  the  pa-« 
pers  which  it  contained  written  by  the  archbi* 
«hop  of  Cambray.    M^Ldame  de  Maintenon,  who>' 


*  Meaning  the  father  of  him  just  deadc. 
f  Tlie  late  dauphiik 
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mentions  this  fact,  justly  laments  it: — "  Never,** 
9a3^sshe,  "  Mas  any  thing  better  and  more  ele- 
gantly written.  If  the  prince  whom.w,e  deplore 
bad  faults,  they  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  his 
having  followed  counsels  too  timid,  or  listened 
to  flattery." 

**  His  chapter,"  says  St.  Simon,  speaking  of 
Fenelon,  **  the  other  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
to  whom,  according  to  difference  of  age,  he 
i^ewed  the  affection  of  a  father,  or  a  brother,  all 
gave  him  the  first  place  in  their  hearts. — Hi» 
charity  comprehended  all  mankind  ;  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  The 
purity  of  his  morals  was  never  suspected:  to 
suspect  them  would  have  been  a  dishonour.  His 
conversation,  though  gay  and  lively,  was  ever 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  propriety. — Every 
discreet  freedom  was  enjoyed  under  his  roof;  he 
might  be  said  to  array  virtue  in  a  dress  which 
improved  her  charms." — ^What  a  pleasure  to  do 
justice  to  the  sublimest  of  all  combinations,  the 
union  of  talents  and  of  virtue !  Formed  to  exalt  and 
to  adorn  each  other,  how  mjach  is  it  to  be  regret- 
ted that  they  should  be  ever  disunited  ! 
"  Fenelon  survived  his  pupil  only  two  years.  On 
his  retuTJi  from  an  episcopal  visitation,  his  car^ 
riage  was  overset  in  a  dangerous  pass.  He  was 
neither  corporea^Uy  hurt  nor  even  endangered  by 
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this  accident,  which,  however,  seized  his  delicate 
and  irritable  nerves.  Before  he  reached  Cam- 
bray  a  fever  came  on,  which  soon  increased  to 
an  alarming  height.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
pattern  of  active  yet  tranquil  goodness.  In  a 
letter  wrfich  he  wrote  in  his  last  moments  to  the 
king,  his  solicitude  was  expressed  only  for  the 
>vants  of  his  diocese.  He  expired  at  the  age  of 
p»ixty-fivQ,  in  the  arms  of  his  relations  and  friends^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy.  Protestants  and 
catholics  equally  deplored  his  loss  ;  the  truly  good 
and  wise  man  is,  without  narrow  distinctions, 
the  friend  of  mankind.  His  hberality  and  pru- 
dence, a  rare  example,  had  exactly  balanced  each 
other ;  he  left  to  his  Jjeirs  neither  fortune  nojf 
debts.  The  king  himself  acknowledged,  that  the 
death-bed  of  Fenelon  was  worthy  of  a  great  pre-* 
late. 

.  Lewis  XIV.  deeply  felt  his  domestic  misfor. 
tunes,  yet  he  supported  them  with  fortitude* 
*^  The  first  time,"  says  marshal  Villars  J^y  <'  I 
had  the  honour  to  see  him  at  Marly  after  these 
disastrous  events,  the  firmness  of  the  monarch 
yielded  to  the  sensibility  of  the  father.  He 
dropped  some  tears,  and  said  to  me  ia  an  affect- 
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ing  tone,  *  You  see  my  condition,  marshal ;  thei«» 
are  but  few  similar  instances  of  such  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  as  have  befallafi  me  of  late. — ^To 
lose,  in  one  ^ved^,  a  grand-son,  a  grand^datigh* 
ter,  with  their  son,  all  extremely  promising  and 
tenderly  belored !  Grod  lays  on  me  his  chasten- 
ing hand ;  it  is  what  I  have  deserved.  I  ^aB 
at  east  have  the  less  to  surfer  in  the  next  world. 
But  enough  of  my  domestic  troubles ;  let  ns 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  obviate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  nation."  This  year,  though  so  fatal 
to  the  family  of  the  monarch,  was  less  disastrous 
to  France  than  those  which  had  preceded  it. 

Lewb  XIV.  had  now  reached  tlie  advanced  ag« 
©f  seventy-six.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  three 
years  older.  The  young  people  of  the  court 
could  but  ill  supply  the  social  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained ;  madame  de  Maintenon,  therefore,  con* 
trivcd  to  add  to  their  small  circle  her  old  friend, 
the  duke  de  Villeroy,  who  had  for  many  years 
/been  an  exile  from  the  court.  During  this:  inter* 
vaL  he  had  maintained  with  the  favourite  a  secret 
correspondence  :  she  sometimes  ventured  to  men« 
tion  his  name  to  the  king,  and  even  to  shew  his 
letters,  when  they  happened  to  contain  interest* 
ing  intelligence.  She  seized  the  present  occai*^ 
Mon  to  restore  him  to  the  royal  favour,  and  suc- 
ceeded ia  her  design,    H«  appeared  at  Marly, 
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immediately  after  the  death  of  the  danphiu,  and 
was  received  by  the  king  with  cordiality  and 
pleasure.  From  that  moment,  he  was  a  third 
persmi  in  the  private  parties  of  the  monarch  and 
his  favourite,  and  became,  it  was  conjectured^ 
the  chief  counsellor  of  Lewis  in  the  settlements 
which  he  made  with  respect  to^  his  kingdom  and 
family. 

The  disastrous  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  had  filled  the  king  with  suspicions  which 
gave  him  poignant  anxiety  ;  a  conspkacy,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  had  been  formed,  of  tli^  most  hor^ 
rible  nature,  for  the  extirpation  of  his  family. 
TIms  notion  had  been  strengthened  by  the  danger- 
ous ilhiess  of  the  infant  prince,  the  only  remain* 
ing  son  of  the  deceased  dauphin,  who  had  been 
preserved  %vith  difficulty  from  the  fate  of  his 
family.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  removed  but 
one  step  from  the  throne  ;  the  prejudices  against 
him  have  been  already  related ;  it  appeared  to 
Lewis  the  height  of  imprudence  to  trust  wholly 
in  his  hands  the  infant  heir.  With  a  view  of  ba- 
Jancing  the  power  of  the  duke,  he  listened  to 
the  importunities  with  which  he  had  long  been 
assailed,  to  bestow  on  his  illegitimate  children 
the  full  privileges  of  princes  of  the  blood,  without 
even  excepting  that  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
Madame  de  Maintenofi  08^;  on  this  occasion^  all 
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h^r  interest  in  favour  of  her  pupils.  ^^  Ah,  ma-^. 
dame !"  writes  the  duchelBs  of  Maine  *  to  her^ 
^^  whaJt  miracles  the  king  can  work !  I  know,  I 
fee],  the  importance  of  ttie  favour  which  he  has 
cieigned  to  confer  on  my  &milj.  My  children 
mi\  share  my  gratitude.  I  need  not  now  be 
ashamed  to  shew  them  in  puhUc." — ^Lewis  bim*^ 
self  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  of  this  won* 
dcr-working  power ;  he  doubted,  and  not  un- 
justly, of  the  validity  of  his  own  deed.  *  It  was 
your  desire,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  discontent, 
one  day  to  the  duke  of  Maine. — *  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  dwindle  to  nothing  after  my  death, 
since  I,  in  my  life-time,  have  made  you  great. 
Give  validity,  if  you  can,  to  my  defed.'  A  tes- 
tament, it  was  believed,  would  give  strength  to 
the  act :  the  same  teasing  arts  were  renewed  to 
induce  the  old  monarch  to  this  new  compliance* 
Lewis  for  a  long  time  resisted  what  was  required- 
of  him,  while,  in  proportion  to  their  urgency, 
his  reluctance  appeared  to  gather  strength.  Ma^ 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  her  pupil,  perceiving 
entreaty  and  remonstrance  availed  them  nothing, 
changed  their  battery,  and  had  recourse  to  difcr 
&rent  measures.     After  the  death  of  the  dauplun. 
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the  king  bad  confined  himself  almost  'wholly  ta 
their  society  ;  and  their  attentions  liad  been  re- 
doubled to  cheer  and  amuse  him.  All  at  once^ 
they  assumed  a  diiferent  manner  ;  they  became 
serious^  silent ,  and  even  sullen  ;  and  made  no  an« 
«wers  when  he  attempted  to  converse  with  them, 
or  replied  only  in  cold  monosyllables.  At  the 
age  of  Lewis,  habits  are  not  to  be  changed  ;  and 
this  gloomy  silence  was  the  more  barbarous,  as 
he  was  utterly  without  resource.  The  king  found 
himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  court  and  family  ; 
and  involved  iu  a  cloud  through  which  he  could 
not  penetrate,  and  which  thickened  around  him* 
The  scheme  succeeded  ;  the  will  was  made  ;  and 
the  atmosphere  suddenly  brightened. 

The  person  of  the  young  king  was,  by  thi^ 
will,  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Maine  ;  and  a 
council  of  regency  appointed,  of  which  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  named  president,  to  govern  the 
kingdom.  A  hole  was  opened  in  a  tower  of  the 
palace,  behind  the  presence-chamber,  in  which 
the  testament  was  deposited,  under  the  security 
of  an  iron  door  with  three  locks. — ^  There  is  my 
will,"  said  the  monarch  ;  ^  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  my  father,  arid  of  my  predecessors,  leaves 
me  at  no  loss  to  foresee  what  will  also  happen  in 
the  present  case  :  but  I  have  been  urged  and  tor- 
lAented ;  I  could  obtain  neither  peace  nor  rest  till 
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it  was'^done.  At  this  price  I  have  purchased  tran* 
quillity.  Take  it ;  lay  it  up  ;  it^will .  have  what 
effect  it  may ;  but  I  at  least  s&all  be  no  longer 
troubled/ — He  repeated  the  same  words  in  the 
presence  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  he  re^ 
garded  whlFe  he  spoke  ^vith  a  stern  and  angry  air; 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
vexations  that  clouded  his  latter  years,  Lewis 
XIV.  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  steady 
hand.  As  his  strength  decayed,  he  made  forced 
exertions,  It^st  the  business  of  the  state  shoujd 
suffer  from  his  infirmities.  On  the  4th  of  August^ 
he  gave  a  splendid  audience  to  the  Persian  em»^ 
bassador.  He  made  new  treaties,  and  renewed 
old  alliances.  He  put  his  papers  in  orders 
burned  such  as  he  chose  should  not  appear,  and 
prescribed  articles  of  ceremonial  for  the  infant 
dauphin.  He  wished  to  convokes  national  coun« 
cil,  and  to  re-establish  the  peace  of  the  Gallican . 
church:  but,  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  gangrene^ 
attended  with  threatening  symptoms,  appeared, 
on  one  of  his  legs.  The  physicians  were  of  opiv^ 
»ion  that  he  would  not  survive  many  days.  Th* 
short  interval  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  religioiM 
meditations  and  offices,  and  displayed  great  tran« 
quillity  of  mind  :  the  voluptuousness  of  his  youth, 
his  vain-glorious  w^ars,  the*  sacrifice  of  his  peo- 
pie,   the  oppressive  taxes  under  whick  he  Id^ 
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Hkem  to  groan,  appeared  not  to  disturb  his  last 
moments.  Some  pei-sons  have  endeavoured  ta 
account  for  this,  indifference  by  pretending 
that  his  confessor,  fadier  La  TelHer,  had  engaged 
htm  to  join  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  vaunting 
to  him  of  the  privikgesand  plenary  hidulgenceshe 
would  thus  aequire.  To  profess  with  the  Jesuits, 
was,  he  assured  him,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  crimes,  sufficient  to  wash  away  every  stain, 
and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  criminal.  The 
Itrng,  it  is  added,  'svon  over  by  these  advantages  (as 
who,  in  hh  situation,  would  not  ?)  took  the  vows 
i»  secret,  of  which,  though  he  adopted  not  the 
babit,  he  wore  an  almost  imperceptible  sign. 
But  St.  Simon,  while  he  relates  this  anecdote, 
expresses  doubts  of  its  truth ;  ?  d  it  is  certain 
that  the  monarch  confessed  th^  irregularities  of 
his  past  life,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  scandal 
they  had  occasioned  ;  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  too  fond  of  war,  and  exhorted  his  successor 
to  avoid  his  example,  to  lessen  the  taxes,  and  to 
love  his  people.  He  also  expressed  a  regret, 
that,  since  the  peace,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put 
the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  to  leave 
the  nation  happy.  He  expired,  after  having  re-* 
eeived  the  sacraments,  Sept.  1st,  HI 5.  Some 
great  and  amiable  quatitieihad  been  mingled  with 
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bis  faults,  and  his  memory  was,  for  a  long  tuxM^i 
dear  to  the  French  nation.^ 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  the  age  of  eighty ^^ 
seemed,  in  the  distress  which  she  sulfered  on  thit 
crent,  to  hav|B  renewed. the  sensitwlity  of  youth. 
Her  grief  was  poignant  and  sincere  ;  tenderness 
and  duty  struggled  in  her  mind,  while  she  hesi-- 
tated  whether  she  onght'  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch,  to  receive  his  last  sigh,  or  to  spare  her 
feelin<:^s  this  affecting  scene.  Lewis,  sinking  fast 
into  the  arms  of  death,  was  no  longer-  sensible  of 
what  passed  around  him,  or  of  the  endearments 
of  friendship  and  aifection.  Every  moment,  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  questioned  the  physicians, 
while  her  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  the  dying 
oountenance  of  an  object  once  so  dear  and  re-» 
▼ered.  Marshal  Villeroy,  who  saw  her  emotion 
and  dreaded  its  efiects  on  her  feeble  frame,  con- 
jwed  her  to  retire. — *  It  is  I,'  replied  she/  who 
should  receive  his  last  breath — ^I  have  still  so  much 
strength  and  fortitude.'  The  marshal  insisted, 
and  she  ap|)eared  to  yield,  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed — *  But  he  still  lives  ;  he  may  per- 
haps wish  to  see  me.  What  if  his  eyes  should 
look  for  me  in  vain  at  the  last  ?'  They  promised 
to  send  for  her;  she  resisted  no  longer,  but  set 
9ut  for..St.  Cyc-  <  My  grief,'  said  she  on  the  way^. 
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^ir great,  but  calm*  I  shall  often  weep,  but.  my 
tears  will  be  tears  of  tenderness;  for,  in  my  heart ,, 
I.  rejoice  that  he  dies  like  a  Christian." — <  I  shall 
now  have  none  but  God/  exclaimed  she,  a»  she  en^ 
tered  St..  Cyr,  *  and  my  dear  children.'  They  all 
crowded  into  her  presence  ;  die  gazed  on  them, 
and  mehed  into  tears,  as  a  fond  and  widowed 
mother  viewing  the  pledges  of  mutuaLand  conju- 
gal affection.  She  rejoiced  in  the  retreat  which- 
she  had  prepared  for  herself.  **  I  have  seen," 
said  she,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  the  king  die  like 
a  saint  and  a  hero.  I  have  forsaken  the  world, 
w  hich  I  nevfer  loved,  and  am  now  in  the  most 
agreeable  retirement.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
your  situation  was  not  less  happy."  Among  the 
panegyrists  who  celebrated  Lewis  XIV.  the  abbe 
de  Maury*,  after  enumerating  the  illustrious  men, 
whom  his  magnificence  fostered,  and  who  reflected 
credit  upon  his  reign,  thus  concludes — *^  Amidst 
tiiis  august  circle,  men  of  immortal  genius  whose 
talents  he  called  forth  and  rewarded,  does  Lewis 
XIV.  present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  posterity." 

As  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  presaged  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  the  illegitimate  princes 
became  uneasy  to  know  the  contents  of  the  testa- 
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ment  which  he  had  made  at  their  importunity^ 
that  measures  mrglit  be  taken  in  time,  to  insure 
its  execution.  Madame  de  MuinCbnon,  whoiift 
they  applied  to  on  this  occasion,  refused  any* 
BUNre  to  interfere,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  close 
^the  monarches  life..  But,  unsolicited,  when  al- 
most expiring,  he  himself  informed  the  dtd^e  of 
Maine  of  the  dispositions  he  had  made.  But  all 
which  had  been  done  availed  nothing  ;  the  legiti- 
mated pruices  wanted  spirit  to  assert  themselves  ;^ 
ami  the  duke  of  Orleans  established^himself  in  the 
zegency  without-  control. 

In  the  middle  o£  the  year  Hi  T^  the  czar  rf* 
Russia,  P^er  the  Great,  cameto  Parrs,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  its  various  establishments,  and  trans^- 
nitto  his  own  «npire  the  imitative  arts.  St.  Cyr 
having,  attracted  his  notice,  he  went  thither,  ex*- 
amifted.  every  thing  with  minute  attention,  and 
requested- a  copy  of  tlie  regulations.  He  then 
demanded  permission  to  see  the  foundress  of  ^n  ixv^ 
stitution  so  respectable,  to  whom  he  considered  his 
homage  as  due.  She  requested  leave  to  receive  him 
in  bed,  wlience  her  infirmities  rendered  it  difficult 
for  her  to  rise.  The  following  is  the  account  which 
she^ives  of  the  interview : — "  The  czar  arrived  at 
seven-  in  the  evening — He  sat  down  by  my  bed's- 
head,  and  asked  if  I  were  sick  ?  I  told  him  I 
was.    He  then  made  them  ask  me  what  was  my 
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<u>mplaint?  I  replied,  extreme  old  age.  He 
made  no  answer;  and  appeared  not  to  compve^ 
bend  what  I  meant.  His  visit  was  short.  He 
caused  tliem  to  open  the  curtains. at  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  that  he  might  see  me.  You  will  believje 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  sight.''  .La  Beau« 
melle  adds  to  this  account,  that  she  blushed  ;  Jind 
the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  xtfBrmed,  that  she  might 
even  still  appear  beautiful. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  madame  de  Mainte^ 
ncNd  resolved  never  more  to  leave  her  retreat,  and 
she  kept  her  resolution.  "  It  would  be  ridiculous 
in  me,"  saidshe,  <^  to  think  of  any  thing  but  re« 
tirement,  I  must  beware  of  exposing  myself  to  the 
affected  kindness  of  those  who  have  been  made 
bappy^  the  chagrin  of  those  who  are  in  dis« 
grace,  the  murmurs  of  the  discontented,  or  the 
curiosity  of  the  indiscreet."  She  was  .extremely 
averse  to  .the  idea  of  being  still  an  object  of  curi-^ 
osity ;  and  would  scai^cely ,.  after  long  intervals  and 
earnest  entreaty,. admit  to  her.  retirement.even  the 
ladies  she  had  most  esteemed.  Long  prayers, 
books,  the  instruction  of  the  young  people,  in 
which  she  took  peculiar  pleasure,  acts  of  charity^ 
and  working  vrith  her  n^dle,  occupied  and  di- 
vided her  time.  She  sometimes  complained  of 
^  ber  infirmities,'  but  without  repining  or  ill-humour. 
aHer  reflections  i  on  such  occasions  were  ratbcf 
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terious  than  melancholy :  **  Because  still  some*, 
what  sti-aight/'says  she,^'  I  am  talked  of  as  a  per- 
son to  be  shewn  for  a  wonder.  Such-are  the  glo- 
iTies  of  long  life.  They  think  it  high  praise,  when 
they  say  of  me— ^  She  still  reasons  justly ;  she 
writes  with  a  steady  hand.'  Fine  praise,  truly  ! 
great  matter  for  pride  ! "  A  strict  regimen  wa» 
prescribed  to  her — "  I  have  a  keen  appetite,'* 
says  she,  in  a  species  of  doggrel  vVerse,  not  with- 
out gaiety,  **  bat  no  other  complaint.  Fagon*^ 
when  I  was  at  the  worst,  left  me  to  my  own  sa^a^ 
city;  but  now,  for  a  mere  nothing,  St.  Cyrand 
Besse  refuse  me  food.  This  is  to  live  to  the  age 
Hftf  eighty !  Would  you  then  have  posterity  say — » 
-*  This  woman,  who  in  her  time  made  so  conspicu- 
ous a  figure,  had  many  children  at  St.  Cyr  ;  yet 
died  for  want  of  broth'  ?  " 

The  following  was  an  aphoriism  of  this  Jady's— 
"  Begin  early,  as  I  have  done,  to  live  like  an 
-©Id  woman,  and  you  may  live  as  long."  A  steady 
adherence  tothis  principle  prolonged  her  life  to 
itheage  of  eighty-three  years,  with  some  infirmity, 
but  without  any  smous  disease. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  duke  of  Maine  rendered 
her  last  days  uneasy.—-"  In  all  my  life^"  said  she. 


♦  Her  phjsiciaa. 
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^*  I  never  felt  any  pleasure  so  lively  as  the  pain 
which  I  now  suffer  from,  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
I  have  done  well,  indeed,  in  not  seeking  to  elevate 

myself  to  a  condition  of  enviable  splendor.^ 
She  waited,  with  courage,  the  approach  of  death, 

V -eight  days  previous  to  which  she  wrote^from  her 
bed — "  The  sacrament  of  extreme  nuctioti'  is  ad- 

;jnixiistered  to  the  sub-prioress  in  my  name,  and 
I  see  my  confessor  taking  his  post." 

She  expired,  April  15th,  1718,  without  pain  or 

-anxiety.  Her  death,  though  gradual  and  natural, 
greatly  affected  the  family  of  St.  Cyr,  who  were 
justly  attached  to  their  patroness.  The  diike  de 
-Noailles,  who  directed  her  funeral,  would  permit 
no  funeral  oration :  **  Because/'  says  La  Beau« 
melle,  *'  he  thought  it  better  that  nothing  should 
be  said,  than  that  the  half  only  sliouldbe  told.' 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Lewis  XIV. 
had,  at  his  death,  made  no  provision  for  madame 
de  Maintenon ;  but  the  regent  honourably  made 
amends  for  this  omission.  Having  desired  her  te 
name  her  own  terms,  she  limited  her  demands  to  an 
aimual  pension  of  eighty  thousand  livres  *,  which 
was  confirmed  to  her  during  the  remiainder  of  her 
life. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  much 


*'£etw.eQD  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds^ 
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distingaifihed  in  h^  youtb^  is  entitled  to  prause 

for  the  irreprosM^ble  character  she  had  preserved 

in  the  midst  of  a  vohiptuous  age.     Monsieur  ds 

BariUon,  a  man  whom  she  had  r^cted  as  a  lover, 

but  whom  she  greatly  esteemed  as  a  friend,  found, 

after  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  ^Ekigland,  his 

former  mistress  at  the  height  of  her  favour.     One 

daty»  observing  the  king  and  the  court  forming  a 

circle  round  her — ^  My  taste/  exclaimed  he  aloud, 

*  isy  at  least,  justified.*    The  cardinal  d'  Estr^es 

was  no  less  enamoured  of  this  lady,  in  whose 

praise  he  composed  various  polite  and  gallant 

pieces,  that   flattered    her  ^vanity  though  tliey 

failed  to  touch  her  heart     His  wit,  his  passion, 

and  his  poetry,  must  also  give  monsieur  Guilla-* 

raque  a  place  among  the  admirers  of  madame  de 

Maintenon. 

Memoirs  qfniadame  de  MainUnon-^Letters  ofDitto^ 
Letters  of. madame  de  Sevigne — AnquetiVs  MetnoirS 
<iftite  Covart  of  France,  ifc,  fyc,  SfC» 


MARGARET  DE  VALOIS, 

QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE, 

Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Angoulesme,  in  April,  L492.  She 
was  carefully  educated  in  the  court  of  Lewis  XIL 
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aiid  married  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  in  Decern* 
ber,  1509.  In  April,  1525,  she  became  a  widows 
She  was  devoted  to  her  brother  with  a  lively  and 
tender  affection  :  during  his  detention  in  Spain^ 
she  obtained  permission  of  the  emperor  to  visit 
and  console  him  in  captivity  and  i»ckness :  it  was 
to  her  affectionate  attentions  and  cares  that  he 
owed  his  recovery  from  a  malady  originating  in  the 
Vexation  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Francis  ex- 
pressed a  grateful  ^ense  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  Acknowledged  as  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  and  whose  friendship  he  iceturned  with, 
warmth  and  sincerity.  By  her  spirited  remon^^ 
strances,  and  pathetic  appeals,  the  emperor  wa« 
induced  to  mitigate  the  severities  under  which 
bis  royal  captive  had  suffered,  and  even  to  visit  > 
him  in  Iris  prison. 

She  was  ibe  assistant  of  Francis  in  the  car^s  of 
government,  arid  in  giving  audience  to  the  foreign 
embassadors,  whom  she  surprised  by  hef  talentjr 
for  business,  6nd  charmed  by  her  eloquence.  In 
these  n^^ciations,  which  were  sometimes  referred 
by  the  king  wholly  to  her,  she  displayed  great  art 
and  ddicacy,  drawing  those  with  whom  slie  con-. 
versed  into  communications  of  the  importance  of» 
which  they  were  not  aware.  During  the  confine* 
ment  of  Francis  in  Spain,  she  assisted  his  mother 
the  regent,    in  regulating    and   governing ,  the 
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kingdom :  by  the  powers  of  her  mind  she  extortel 
the  respect  of  those  around  her,  while  by  heraffik^ 
bility  and  amiable  manners  she  iittracted  every 
heart.  Her  brother,  who  delighted  in  giving  her 
proofs  of  his  friendship  and  affection,  appointed 
her,  after  Ms  mother,  regent  and  govemes^of 
Dauphii^^,  with  equal  honours  and  powers^  :as 
appears  by  an  edict,  made  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Madrid,  November,  1525.  <<  And  if  it 
happen  that  our  said  lady  and  motlier,  by  sickness 
or  other  in^pediment,  «hould  be  unable  to  exer- 
cise  the  said  command,  he.  We,  in  that  case, 
wi|l  and  ordain  that  our  most  dear,  most  beloved. 
Mid  only  sister,  Margaret  of  France,  &€.  shall  in 
all  things,  respecting  the  said-command,  succeed 
our  lady  and  mtother,  with  the  like  power,  autlio- 
rity,  &c.  &c." 

In  1527  Margaret  was  given  by  her  brother  in 
marriage  to  Henry  d' Albret,  the  second  king  of 
'  Navarre^  who,  by  the  marriage  articles,  granted 
her  confiidemble  advantages.  On  this  occasion'  it 
wa&  agreed  that  Erancis  should  demand  of  the  em- 
peror a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to 
Henry,  with  its  anc^nt  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  x:ase 
of  a  refusal,  should  compel  die  emperor  to  ac- 
quiesce by  an  armed  force.  Margaret  received,  as 
a  dowry  on  her  nuptials,  the  duchies  of  Aldn^on 
^a)d  Berry,  with  the  county  of  Armagnac,  which 
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was  entailed  on  the  descendants  of  ber  marriage, 
whether  male  or  fefliale*  / 

'  The  new  qt^een  aided  the  eSbrts  of  her  husband 
towards  improving  their  dominions :  they  invited 
t6  Beam,  the  soil  of  which,  though  fruitful,  was 
n^Iected  and  waste,  husbandmen  from  all  the 
provinces  of  France,  who  occupied  and  cultivated 
flie  lands.  They  built  and  fortified  towns,  erected  . 
castles  and  seats,  planted  gardens,  enacted  laws, 
established  courts,  and  refonned  abuses.  *  They 
polished  the  court,  civilised  the  people,  and  de- 
fended themselves  against  the  usurpations  of 
Spain,  by  strong  ramparts  and  fortifications. 

-  Margaret  also  was  greatly  inclined  to  accomplish 
ft  work. still  more  arduous  and  .hazardous,  in  re- 
forming the  church  and  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
Her  opinions  leant  towards  those  of  the  new  sect, 
as  the  Protestants  were  then  termed,  whom  she 
protected  under  their  persecutions:  her  endea- 
vours to  temper  the  bigotry  and  soften  the.  zeal 
of  her  brother,  by  means  of  his  confessor  the 
bishop  of  Senlis,  had  not  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. Sie  had  written  and  published  a  tract  in 
verse,  entitled  «  The  Minror  of  a  sinfed  Soul.'* 
Thi^  production  breathed  a  spirit  and  sentiment 
,but  little  according  with  those  of  the  church  of 
Borne.     She  patronised,  even   in  Paris,  thre^ 


preachers,   who  declaimed  with  eloqueoei^  aodi 
boldness  against  popular  errors.    She  listened  to^ 
those  whom  the  church  denomiaated;  heretkcs, 
Tisceived  their  books,  and  caused  the  Latin  prayers 
of,  the  church  to  be  translated  into  French  by  th^ , 
4)ishop  of  Senlis,  to  whom  she  spoke  of  the  Lu-r 
thecans  and  the  articles  of  tlieir  £ai^.    S^  re*, 
ceivedinto  her  house,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  those  wboj^^ 
on  a  religious  account,  were  banished  or  proM. 
scribed.    It  is  allowed  by  historians  that  the  Re- 
formation,  but  through  her  interference,  had  been 
stifled  in  its  birth.    She  supported  in  ^bools,  at 
her  own  expence,  many  of  the  reforipedboth  in 
France  and  Germany.     She  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve those  whom  freedom  of  thjnking  had.endfkp*> 
gered  ;  and  succoured  the  refugees  at  Strasburg 
and  Geneva.     She  sent  at  one  tim^  to  the  learned 
in  Geneva  a  benefaction  of  four  thousand  livres. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  princess,  in  the  private 
twisters  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  tbat^ 
eoming  into  the  court  as  governess,  in  the  ab* 
scnce  of  her  husbajid,  she  requested  the  ri^lease  of 
Andrew  Melancthon,  accus^  of  heresy,  and.  a 
prisoper  in  the  court  gapl.  Andrew,  under  a,pi*e-. 
tence  of  teaching  schools,  liad  been  s^nt  by  hi^s 
kinsman,  Philip  Melancthon,.  to  propagate  th^ 
n^w  docibrines  ia  th^  Agenois.  In  her  conyers^mi . 
with  her  brother  on  these  subjects,  she  sought  to 
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touch  his  heart  with  pity  for  the  Lntherans,  and 
would  probably  have  engaged  him  to  favour  the 
Reformation,  but  for  the  folly  of  some  zealots, 
who,  in  the  year  15'34»  exasperated  the  king  by 
posting  up  libels,  and  drew  on  the  Lutherans  a. 
warm  persecution. 

On  the  return  of  Roussel  from  his  travels,  he- 
was  received  at  Beam  by  the  queen  of  Navarre^ 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  discussing  with  him  the 
principles  of  Protestantism.  It  was  by  Roussel 
that  she  was  induced  to  peruse  the  Bible,  then 
rudely  translated  into  French.  She  conceived  a 
fency  of  composing  from  the  New  Testament  tragi- 
comic pieces,  which  she  caused  to  be  represent- 
ed before  the  king,  her  husband,  by  comedians 
from  Italy.  In  diese  singular  farces  the  friars  and 
monks  were  severely  satirised.  From  ffuch  repre- 
Tientations  the  royal  spectators  repaired  to  apart- 
ments, in  which  sermons  or  exhortations  were 
tielivered  by  Roussel  and  other  ministers,  full  dF 
invective  against  the  pope  and  the  clergy.  From, 
iiese  devotions,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  they 
descended  to  a  care  to  perform  the  protestant 
fceremonies. 

Francis,  informed  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
court  of  Beam,  sent  for  his  sister,  whom  never- 
ihelcss  he  tenderly  loved,  to  reprove  her  for  liers 
X  3. 
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conduct.  To  him  she  professed  herself  a  catholic, 
but,  at  the  same  time^. entreated  him  to  suffer  the 
introduction  of  a  reformed  mass,  called  '<  The 
Mass  in  seven  Points.^'  The  king  appeared  im- 
pressed by  the  address  of  his  sister,  and  inclined 
to  adopt  the  mass  of  seven  points. 

Her  "  Mirror  of  the  sinful  Soul"  was  printed  in 
153S.  *  The  Sorbonne,  incensed  by  its  contenta, 
attacked  the  author  in  their  sermons.  A  comedy 
ivas  also  performed,  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  in 
which  the  queen  was  represented  as  a  fury  from 
hell.  The  book  was  condemned,  but  on  the  com^ 
plaints  of  Margaret  to  her  brother  of  the  insulta 
filie  had  received,  several  of  the  actors  in  the  co- 
medy were  committed  by  Francis  to  prison,  and 
the  university  compelled  to  disown  the  censure  oC 
the  Sorbonne. 

The  celebrated  John  Calvin  arrived  about  this 
time  in  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
equally  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  and  his  intole^ 
ranee  against  his  brpther  heretics,  who,  more  bold 
or  more  acute,  dared  to  proceed  a  step  beyond 
him.  The  tate  of  tlie  unfortunate  Servetus  is  too 
well  known  to  require  a  repetition:  so  difficult  i$ 
it  to  grant  the  latitude  we  claim,  or  to  preserve  a 
consistency  in  our  principles  and  actions.  Marga^ 
ret,  by  an  occasioned  conformity  in  complaisance 
to  her^  brother,  a  temporising  and  probably  pru- 
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dent  policy,  incurred  the  censure  of  theCalvinists^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  became  obnoxious 
to  their  oppressors.  The  constable  Montmorency, 
conversing  with  the  king,  observed,  that,  if  he 
wished  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  he  must  be- 
gin with  hLs  own  court  and  family, ,  naming  the 
queen  his  sister.  '  Let  us  speak  no  ipcve  of  that/ 
replied  Francis,  <  ^cloves  me  too  much  to  believe 
what  I  do  not  believe,  or  to  ^take.up  a  religion  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state.l  Brantome  observes^ 
that  the  queen  was  saspected.  of  Lutfaeranism, 
Tvhich  she  forbore  to  profess  openly  through  re« 
sp^  to  her  brother.  Yet  it  is  scarcely' possible 
to. suppose  Francis  unacquainted  with  the  senti-. 
ments  of  his  sister;  the  countenance  and  protec* 
tion  which  she  afforded  to  the  party  could  not  be 
concealed.  The  king,  probably  from  motives  of 
afljectionate  consideration,  chose  to  affect  igno« 
ranee  oo  this.occaslon* .  By  some  writersit  is  con^ 
sidered  aa  doubtful  whether  .the  queen  of  Navarre 
was  merely  philosophical  and  toterant,"^  or  had  in  • 
reality  imbibed  the.  principles  of  the  reformers. 
A  catholic  writer  .^  afiirms,  that,  towards  the  con« 
duiion  of  lier  life,  .Margaret  acknowledged  the 


*  florimond  de  Remond. 
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error  into  which  ^e  had  nearly  fallen,  aiid>  ressm- 
.  ing  her  former  faith,  declared  that  she  had  never 
really  abjured  it,  but  that  her  protection  of  the 
heretics  resulted  from  humanity  and  compassion 
for  their  suilerings.  That  on  her  death-bed  she 
received  the  Romish  sacrament,  and  in  the  later 
periods  of  her  life  attended  mass,  practised  con-- 
fcssion,  and  founded  churches  and  hospitals, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  red-coat  boys  at 
Paris,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  or- 
phans, whom  she  ordered  to  be  called  "  The 
Children  of  God  the  Father."  By  Brantome  it 
is  related,  that,  after  the  death  of  the  king  her 
brother,  she  retired  into  a  convent  in  Angoumo^^ 
called  Tusson,  where  she  was  frequently  seen  ofib- 
ciating  as  abbess,  and  chanting  with  the  nuns  at 
their  masses  and  vespers. 

iiigUy  to  ^e  honour  of  this  princess^  we  are 
informed,  that,  beside  extending  her  protection 
f  o  the  huguenots,  she  defended  from  the  rage  and 
seal  of  these  reformers,  Quintin  and  Toctfaen^ 
whoy  in  the  language  of  the  times,  were  caUed 
lib^tines*;  but  of  whose  integrity  she  was  pef^ 
miadedy  >i4iile  ime  disapproved  their  opinions* 
V  Believing  them  to  be  honest  men,"  said  Beza» 
**  though  she  did  not  profess  their  sentiments^ 

*  L  9,  Mei  who  firefly  used  their  und^cstandlngi^ 
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she  thought  herself  wounded  through  their  sides.'* 
Calvin,  by  whom  these  persons  had  been  roughly 
treated,  received  from  her  a  reproof,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  christian  charity,  for  his  virulence  and 
bigotry.  Her  rebuke  was  answered  by  the  re- 
former, who  probably  wished  not  to  offend  the 
protectress  of  the  Infant  church,  in  a  letter  of 
Bespectand  apology,  April  20th,  1545. 
•  Margaret  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  ;  while  Bearn  was  said  to  be  the  sanc- 
tnary  of  all  who  were  persecuted.  James  Sta- 
pulen^is,  a  philosophical  writer  of  those  times^, 
wds  welcojned  to  the  court  of  Navai^re,  and  re- 
ccivfed  from  the  queen  a  pension. 

In  these  liberal  pursuits  she  suffered  occasionally 
fcome  opposition  from  her  husband,  who,  having, 
been  one  day  informed  that  his  wife  had,  in  her 
pi-ivate  apartments,  adopted  a  form  of  worship 
tonti^aiy  to  established  usages,  he  abruptly  broke 
in  upon  her  devotions,  with  an  intention  of  pu- 
iiishing  the  officiating  minister,  who,  however,. 
Contrived  to  make  his  escape.  The  wrath  of  the 
iing,  thus  disappointed  in  its  object,  fell'upou: 
Margaret,  who,  it  is  reported,  received  a  blowr 
from  her  husbami. — *  Madam,'  said  he,  '-you^ 
Want  to*  be  too'  knowing.'  Henry,  complaining  o£ 
hiA  t^i&'s  heresies  to  her  brother  the.  klng^  at 
x5. 
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FrancCi  received  fr<mi  him  a  severe  reprimand* 
Francis,  taking  the  part  of  his  beloved  sister^ 
was  ofiended  with  her  husband  for  not  treating 
her  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank  and  merits 

Margaret,  whom  the  spirit  of  iavest^tioa  had 
seized,  appears  to  have  entertained  some  doubta 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  soul  aud  a  future 
state,  which  disquieted  her  mind :  she  loved  not 
ta  dwell  on  the  idea  of  deaths  of  whick  she  had 
the  ,same  terror  that  characterised  her  mothev 
Louisa,  the  queen  regent,  a  sensible  and  accom-. 
pUshed  woman,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
world  ^d  to  its  ^ojments.  It  is  related  by 
Brantome,  whose  mother  and  grand-mother  were 
attendants  on  tl^  queen  of  Navarre^  that,  durkig 
a^severe  iihiess,  her  danger  being  announced  tQ 
her  by  her  Jadies,  she  manifested  a  spirit  of  re« 
pining^  and  a^  extreme  solicitude  for  longer  life« 
In  answer  ta  those  who  told  her  she  must  prepare 
for  lier  end,  aiid  fix  her  thoughts  on  a  celestial 
state — "  Tovi  cela  est  vraiy^  replied  she ;  "  maii 
nous  demeuram  si  lang-tevxps^  en  terre  avant  que 
venir  Id.^^  She  uniformly  appear^  disgusted  with 
those  sermons  and  discourses,  of  ^  which  death  was 
the  constant  theme.  Aii  anecdote,  which  displays 
lier  sceptical  curiosity  respecting  this  subject,  ia 
too  curious  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted.. 
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She  declared,  that,  haying  often  heard  learned, 
doctors  tod  ecclesiastics  assert,  that,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body^  the  immortal  part  was  un- 
loosed and  set  at  liberty 7  she  could  not  restrain; 
her  anxiety  to  observe  whetlier  any  indications  of 
such  a  separation.were  discernible  at  the  hour  of;^ 
dpath.  For.Jtbid  purpose  she  chose  ta  witness  the 
expiring  moments  of  oipie  of  her  ladies  of  honour^- 
to  whom  she  had  been  affectionately  attached. 
Having  attentively  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  dying 
favourite  till  she  ceased  to  breathe,  some  of  her. 
l^idies  enquired  why  she.  chose  to  be  present  at  so  « 
affecting  a  scene..  ^  Because,^  replied  she,  *  I 
wished  to  discover  whether  <the  departure  of  the 
spirit  was.announced  by  any  peculiar  appearance 
or  sound.  But  I  have  been  able  to  perceive  Xho^ 
thing  of  this,'  Some  doctors,  she  added,  had 
illustrated  this  notion  by  a  comparison  witibttibe 
■ong'of  a.dying  swau;  a^sound  occasioned,  aa^ 
they /believed,  by  the  spirit  struggling  through 
the  long  neck  .of, the  .bird.  .  She  had  hoped^  but 
in  vain,  she  said,  in  like  manner  to  liave  wit^ 
neased  some  symptoms  of  the  departing  soul  ix^ 
her,  dying  friend.:  la  this.expectation  she  had 
heexi  disappointed,  and,  were  she  not  ,well  settled 
in  ^  die  faith,  she  should  scarcely  know  what  to 
CQUclyde  respecting  this  separation  of  soul  and 
body*    But  she  was  resolved  to  believe  what  Qod 
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and  the  church  comtnanded  her,  without  entering 
ferther  into  these  subtle  enquiries. 

In  tlie  last  illness  of  her  brother  the  king^  of 
France,  to  whom  through  life  she  had  been 
tenderly  attached,  she  suffered  the  most  cruel 
anxiety.  Site  declared,  that  she  would  embrace 
the  courier  who  should  bring  her  news  of  bis  reco- 
very ;  that  she  would  resign  to  him  her  own  bed 
to  repose  in  after  the  fetigue  of  his  journey  ;  and 
gladly  Ke  on  the  ground.  On  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Francis  she  sunk  into  melancholy,  and  indifler* 
ence  to  the  affairs  of  life,  from  which  she  never 
recovered. 

In  December,  1 549,  the  queen  of  Navarre  was 
seized  witli  a  catarrh,  while  looking  at  a  comet, 
which  she  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  death  of  pope 
Paul.  She  expired  within  eight  days  after,  in  ' 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Of  the  four, 
children  which  x^re  the  fruit  of  her  second  mar'* 
riage,  only  one  daughter  survived  her.  An'  in- 
finite number  of  panegyrics  were  pronounced  at 
hcT  death. 

•  Margaret  was  ipdispntably  the  most  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  time  :  devoted  to  the  lore 
of  letters,  she  patronised  men  of  learning  and 
genius,  fr<Mn  whom  s)ie  received  the  flattering 
titles  of  the  fenth  musej  and  the/ourth  grace.  She 
composed  severi^t  poetical  pieces,  collected  to^ 
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gethef  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her  valet  de  chambre, 
and  published  in  1547,  under  the  title  of  **  Mar- 
guerites de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses  tres-il- 
lustre  Reine  de  Navarre."  She  also  Tvrote,  in 
the  manner  of  Boccace,  the  Heptameron,  a  col- 
lectioh  of  novels.  Most  of  these  Stories  are  said 
by  Brantome  to  have  been  i^rritten  by  Mai-garet 
in  her  litter  as  she  travelled.-^"  I  hare  this  ac- 
count," adds  he,  **  from  my  grand-mother,  whd^ 
attended  the  queen  as  lady  of  honour,  and  wha 
held  the  standi^  for  her  while  she  wrote  with  sin:^ 
gular  facility."  In  her  productions  are  prbofs  o£ 
her  wit,  her  invention,  and  her  talents  :  her  styte^. 
if  negligent,  is  full  of  beauty.  •*  She  was  itj- 
spected  of  gallantry,  says  an  agreeable  writeaS^*  j 
and  perhaps  might  have  been  equally  sensible  ia 
t«rn  to  those  gf  and  movements  of  elevated  mind^^ 
devotion  and  love.  Her  tales,  scarcely  infefior  «k 
those  of  Boceaee,  indicate^  by  the  warmth  of  dieiy 
colouring)  a  tender  and  sensible  heart,  while  they 
inculcate  and  command  chastity  and  fidelity."  ,  ' 
'  Their  authenticity,  doubted  by  some,  seetri§ 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  tte  episttH  . 
dedicatary  of  the  editor,  Claude  Gruget,  wlW| 
addressing  Jane,    only    daughter  of  Margdret^ 
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dedareS)  that  he  had  restored  the  wfwh  to  theic  - 
first  state,  the  former  edition,,  in  .which  the  name  - 
of  the  author  was  concealed  .or  omitted,  ,having^ , 
totally  transformed  .themu .  **^  Wherefore,-'  adds  - 
he,  '<  I haFe collected  from-all  parts  theraaau^r 
scripts  which  cottld.be  recoirered, ,and  collated 
them  with  my  copy.    I  have  also  reduced  tibem. 
to.,  the  order  in>which  they^  were  written ;  sincd^: 
then,  with  the  king'^permffisioH  and  your  con-i 
sent,  they  have^  been  put  to  the  press  to  be  pub«« 
lished  as  they  ought.     Such  a  prfpent  ^o  you  will 
not  be  new  ;  you  will  only  recognise  it  as  youc 
modber^s  heiress.    This  second  impression,   re-t 
stored  to  its  pristine  state,  will,  'I. persuade  my^^ 
•df,  be  acceptable  to  you.   With  theiirst,^  I  have» 
be^i  informed,  you  were  justly  displeased,  &c.'* 
The  Heptaoieron  having  become  scarce,  it  wa^ 
re-printed  in  169^ 'hy  the  booksellers  of  A;mater^-^ 
dam ;  when-  two  editions  of  it  were  piiblished^, 
^  one  that  of  Claude  Gruget,  the.  other,  ia  modem 
Fij^ench..  Some  of  thesSs  stories  have  been  cen-f* 
lured  by  the  severe  for  the  freedom  of  their  de« 
schptions ;  in  excuse  for  which  something  musti 
he.  allowed  to  the  taste  and  matmers  of  the  3:ge, 
to  which  modem  refinements  were  unknown : 
something  ako  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  who,^ 
in  many  of  her  novels,  with  a  view  of  tlm>wing^ 
aQodi\32n  upon  superstitioUi  painty  th^  dissolute 
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mfbO^rs  of  the  monks  and  priests.  It  is  no  uiti^ 
common  case  for  writers,  intent  on  the  moral,  to; 
be  oeglig^eBt  respecting  the  tendency  of  their 
productions. 

Margaret  also  occasionally  domposed  comedies 
and  n^ioral  interliKles^  or  pastorals,  which  she 
caused  to  be  represented  by  the  young  iadies  of 
her  court.  She  likewise  took  great  pleasure  in 
writing  hynouis  and  spiritual  songs.  She  possessed 
a  devotional  turn  of  mind,  though  her  strong  un^ 
derstanding  rej^ted  the  mipximeries  of  the  papal 
church,  and  took  for  her  device  the  marigold  (ot 
probably  the  sunflower),  which,  turning  from  east 
^  west,  follows  the  course  oi  the- sun,  with  this 
inscription,  "  Non  inferiora  seaUus,^^  sigmfyingi 
that  she  addressed  and  directed  her  thoughts  and ' 
affections  to  God.  She  was  on  this  account,  to 
the  honour  of  the  refprmed,  suspected  of  Luther-* 
anism. 

Some  anecdotes  are  related  of  Margairet  de 
Valois,  and  admiral  Bonnivet,  who,  having  enters 
tabled  for  her  an  ardent  and  ahnost  hopeless  pa&* 
sioU)  was,  by  ihe  fervor  of  his  sentiments^  betray* 
ed  into  extravagance  and  outrage.  Repulsed  bjr 
the  dignity  and  virtue  of  the  princess,  he  sought 
to  gain  by  stratagem  those  favours  which  his  elo- 
quence and  insinuation  had  faili^.to  procure ;  but 


the  vigilande  and  spirit  of  Margaret  retl<lired  dl 
lus  projects  abortive.. 

The  generosity  with*  wbich  $he.  t)rotected  Aose 
who  suffered  persecution  for  their  religious  opini* 
#ns,  reflects  cm  the  character  d(  the  qiieen  of 
Navarre  the  highest  luiitre ;  vrhile,  if  it  be  tme^^ 
iJiat,  on  her  death-bed^  she  protested*,  that  what 
she  had  done  for  the  followers  of  the  new  opi-' 
nions proceeded  from  compassion^ratlier  than  from, 
an  J  ill-will  to  the  ancient  rdigion  of  her  faethers;. 
be9  merit  is  enhanced.  A  condbict  li&eiiiis,  iii 
a  bigotted  and  superstitious  age,  bespeaks  an  un- 
derstahding  of  a  very  high  order.  But,.withdui 
derogating  from  her  merit  or  talents,  it  is  diffiejdt 
BOt  to  suspect  this  princess  of  leaning  towards  the 
doetrin^  and  principles  of  those  to  whom  she 
proved  herself  an  active  and  powerful  benefac- 
tress: to  suppose  the  contrary j  in  the  circum-  ' 
stances  and  times  in  which  she  was  placed,*  is  be-j 
ti^aying  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  human 
mind :  a  toleration  and  generosity  so  sublime  and. 
heroic,  amidst  disadvantages  so  numerous  and 
formidable,  where  religious  indifference  does  not^ 
Kppear  to  exist,  seems  to  exceed  the  Mmits  of  biN 
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biMid,  waited  on  the  satrap,  and  entreated  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  enjoyed  by  Zenis, 
which  she  promised  to  use  with  the  same  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Her  desire  being  granted,  she  eflectuaUjr 
fulfilled  her  engagements,  and  acted  on  all  occa. 
•ioQs  with  con9ummate  courage  and  prudem:a» 
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She  not  only  defended  the  pkces  committed- 1^ 
her  charge,  but  conquered  others,  and,  besides 
paying  punctually  the  customary  tribute  to  Phar* 
nabazus,  sent  him  magnificent  presents.  She 
commanded  her  troops  in  person,  and  preserved 
in  her  army  the  strictest  discipline.  Phamabazus^ 
pn  account  of  her  services,  held  her  in  high  esteenw 
IVIaria  at  lei^gth  perished  by  the  cowardly  trea«> 
chery  of  Midias,  her  son-in-law,-  who,  mortified 
with  the  reproach  of  having  suffered  a  woman  ia 
reign  in  his  pla^e,  privately  gained,  admittance  to 
her  apartment,^wher^  he  basely  murdered  both  her 
and  her  son.  But  he  enjoyed  not  long  tb£^  fruit 
of  his  perfidy:  the  cities  or^Etolia  were  soon 
after  subdued  by  Dercillidas,  when  Midias,  fallings. 
iiito  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  stripped  o£^ 
his  ilL-gotten  wealth  and  power. 

Bob&isani'.s  History  qfJneient  Greece^. 
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LucRETiA  Marinelli,  a  Venetian  lady  of  wit  and 
talents,  published,  among  other  works,  a  produc- 
tion entitled  '^  La  nobilta  &  Teccellenza  delle  don- 
ne,  con  dissetti  &  mancamenti-de  gli  huomini*;^ 

*  The  Excellence  9nd  Nobleness  o^;Women,  with  the 
]>c&6U.3Qd  Faults  oC^ea.   l^ted  at  Veoke^  1^1, 4tck4^ 
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She  composed  also,  **  La  Colomba  Sacra^/'  tk« 
life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  Francis.  Not 
satisfied  with  contending  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexesy  she  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  tlie  female 
over  the  male.  In  Paris;  1673,  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  published,  **  On  the  Equality  of  the 
Sexes,  a  Discourse,  physical  and  moral,  wherein 
is  to  be  seen  the  Import^ce  of  freeing  the  Mind 
from  Prejudices."  The  writer  of  this  perform^ 
ance  appears  to  have  courted  opposition,  but, 
finding  no  enemy  inclined  to  enteiw  the  list  with 
him,  he  became  the  opponent  of  his  own  argo* 
meuts,  and,  in  1675,  published  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Excellency  and  Superiority  of  Man ;"  in  which  he 
purposely  betrayed  the  cause  he  affected  to  es« 
pouse,  and  confirmed,  though  indirectly,  his  for-- 
mer  opinions.  Both  of  these  works  were  reprinted 
at  Paris,  m  1679.  The  author  remained  con- 
cealed. It  was  at  length  asserted,  in  **  Nouvellea 
de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres,"'  October,  1 685,  that 
Frelin  was  the  name  of  the  writer  of  these  treatises; 
but,  in  the  same  work,  some  time  after, -they  were, 
on  better  evidence,  given  toPoulain,an  ecclesiastic 
of  Lorrain,  who  had  embraced  at  Geneva  the  pro  J 
testant  faith.     In  a  third  edition,  1691,  and  in  a 
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third  pert  of  the  work  pubKshed  in    1692,  the 
ftythor  assumes  the  name  of  la  Barre. 

That  women  of  talents  and  genius  should  con- 
tend for  the  existence  of  thoi^e  intellectual  powers 
of  which,  amidst  the  disadvantages  imposed   on 
their  sex,  tliey  have  proof  in  the  force  aiid  acute- 
ness  of  their  own  minds,  is  little  wonderfiil.    Ma- 
'dame  de  Gournai,  Jaquette  Guillaume,  a'nd  ra- 
Tious  other  Tn:iters,both  ancient  and  modern^male 
«nd  female,  have  taken  up  the  pen  on  this  fruitful 
subject,    fa  1643,  "La  Femme  G6n^reuse,  &c/* 
was  published  at  Paris,    which  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  women  were  more  noble,  more  poli^ 
tic,  more  virtuous,  more  prudent,  more  learned, 
and  more  valiant,  than  men.     Jacobus  de  Pozzd 
printed  at  Upsal,  in  1650,  *^  La  Donna  nrigliore 
dell'  huomo^  Pardossa."     Jeroih  Ruscelli  pub-^ 
lished  in  1552,*'  Crife  la  Donna  siadijjruh  lunga 
]piu  nobile  and  piu  degeha  dell'  huomo,"  a  work 
in  which  the  superiority  is  yielded  to  women.  He 
V)bserve8  that  Plutarch,  John  Boccace,  il  Certe- 
^ano,  I'Agrippa,  Portio,  il  Land,  il  Donaenichi, 
and  several  others,  have  examin^id  the  same  ques- 
lions,  and  adopted  the  same  conclusion.      He 
quotes  also   Maggio  and  Bernardo  Spina,  who> 
wrote  hi  defence  of  this  opinion. 

Bwfl^r  HUtoncQilHdimarj^Bid^raphium  Feemineum^ 
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<iUEEN   OF   HUNGARY. 

Mart,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
ioriiin  1503,  and  married,  in  1521,  to  Lewis  king 
of  Hungary,  who  soon  after  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Mohatz.  His  widow  was  made  gover- 
ness of  the  Low-countries,  iu  1 53 1 ,  in  which  station 
she  displayed  great  courage,  prudpnce,  and  capa- 
city. Her  sagacity  and  penetration  were  of  sin- 
gular service  to  the  emperor  her  brother;  by 
whom  she  was  consulted,  in  all  affairs  of  govern- 
menti  3he  conducted  several  wars  with  glory 
and  success,  frequently  mingling  personally  on 
horseback  among  the  troops.  She  had  also  a. 
passion  for  hunting,  and  woul^i  sometimes  pass 
whole  days  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  in  the  forests 
near  her  country  residences  ;  on  which  account 
she  received  from  the  Flemings,  who  painted  her 
as  Diana,  the  title  of  huntress.  She  is  said  to  have . 
inherited  this  taste  for  laborious  sports  from  her 
paternal  grand-mother,  Mary  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, wife  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  first, 
who,  in  pursuit  of  the  chase,  was  thrown  from  her 
horse,  and  expired  in  consequence  of  the  hurts 
she  received,  tp  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  Fie . 
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mingSy  and  of  the  emperor  heir  husband;  who  also 
lost,  by  a  similar  misfortune,  his  second  wife 
Blanch  Sforza. 

Mary  sought  to  meliorate  the  fate  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Low^countries,  who  sufier^d  firain 
the  court  of  Spain  cruel  persecutions.  Their  dis* 
contents  having  risen  high  in  1566,  to  appease 
them  tjtie  suspension  of  the  inquisition  was  pro- 
mised* To  this  was  added  an  assurance,  that  the 
imperial  laws,  by  which  heretics  were  condemned 
to  death,  should  be  mitigated,  as  they  had  be^i, 
by  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  1 550. 

The  queen  possessed  a  strong  and  masculine 
niind;  and  delighted  in  warlike  exercises :  she 
was  also  fond  of  study,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
auth(»rs ;  Erasmus  dedicated  to  her  a  Latin  book, 
in  1529,  entitled  "  Vidua  Christiana."  Her  person 
was  nuyestic  and  handsome ;  her  manners  i^ee- 
able  and  amiable :  she  affiscted  magnificence;  her 
court  was  celebrated  for  its  feasts,  its  tournaments 
and  splendid  spectacles.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  particular  animosity  between  this  queen  and 
Henry  IL  of  France,  which  was  productive  of 
much  mischief  and  devastation :  they  ruined,  in 
turn,  each  other's  seats  and  palaces.  These  hos- 
tilities are  said  to  have  been  conimenced  by  Mary, 
whose  resentment  was  excited  by  songs  and  lam- 
poons, composed  in  France^  rejecting  upon  her 
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llonoar  and  that  of  Barbanson,  the  i^ost  ac6om-» 
plished  and  elegant  nobleman  of  her  court.  These 
aspersions  were  probably  without  foundation; 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  was  in  contradiction  to 
them :  her  masculine  mind  and  habits  but  little 
di^osed  her  to  gallantry. 

Whii^  her  brother,  the  emperor,  was  besieging^ 
Mentz,  Mary  made  a  diversion  in  Picardy,  to  hin- 
der the  king  of  France  from  succouring  the  be- 
sieged r  she  made  on  this  occasion  great  havoc, 
burning  Noyon,  Nesle,  Chauny,  Roye,  and  Fo- 
Icmbrai,  a  royal  palace  built  by  Fraiicis  I.  and 
Tuining  seven  or  eight  hundred  villages.  She  also 
laid  siege  to  Heiden^  of  which  she  took  posses- 
sion. For  these  hostilities  political  motives,  inde- 
pendent of  private  pique,  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. - 

Henry  retaliated  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  ; 
he  took  Marienburg  and  Dinant,  he  likewise  rased 
.Bouvines,  whose  wretched  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered; ruined  Hainault ;  and  burned  Mariemont,  a 
country-seat  bdonging  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  ; 
with  the  town  of  Bains,  and  its  magnificent  palace, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  works  of  sculpture.  The 
amcient  town  of  Bavets  suffered  a  like  devastation. 
It>is  thus  that  the  quarrds  of  sovereigns,  of  which 
^tbe  people  are  the  victims,  are  decided.    The 
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temper  oC  Henry  was  averse  to  tjb^se.  d^tructiye 
and  barbarous  measures;  but  a  mistaken  principle 
of  honour  led  him  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  castle 
of  Folembrai ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Flemjngs, 
^vbo  had  for  two  days  exposed  there  ;i  picture  of 
Francis,  his  father,  to  the  insolence  of  the  popu- 
lace. Thus,  with  savage  fiiry,  was  a  war  carried 
on  against  the  arts  and  liumanity.  The  paUce  of 
Bains  was  celebrated  as  the  wonder  of  the.  age.  In 
tlie  queen's  chamber  was  figured,  on  tapestry  of 
gold,  silver,  and  silk,  all  the  conquests  and  expe- 
ditions of  Charles  V* :  every  part  of  it  was  fur- 
ivslied  with  exquisite  magniticence  and  splendor  I 
Mary,  on  being  informed  of  its  destruction,  was 
seized  with  indignation  and  anguish.  Some  time 
after,  while  contemplating  its  ruins,  she  swore 
that  all  France  should  repent  the  outrage,  and 
that  she  would  never  rest  till  Fontainbleau.  was 
levelled  to  the  aground.  Picardy  su&red  from  her 
resentment  and.  inflexible  nature,  which  bordered 
on  cruelty :  the  character  of  the  queen^of  Hungary 
is  justly  stained  by  this  imputation.  Henry 
ardently  desired  to  take  his  fair  enemy  prisoner, 
and  to  observe  whether  she  would  retain  ip  cap- 
,  tivity  the  courage  and  lofty  spirit  by  which  she 
^Tas  chaaracterised.  The  Spanish-  soldiers,  by 
wliopi  tj^  emperor,  was  entitled.  ^^  £1  Pad^  de 


te9  Soldadosb^  gaire  to  his  sister  the  appeOatioa  a£ 
<  La  Madra/  or  mother  of  the  castip ;  a  title  b j. 
which  she  was  highly  gifatified. 
.   She  exercised  her  power  in  the  Low-countriesg 
where  she  was  miidi  beloyed»  from  1531  till  15559 
till  the  abdicatioir  of  Charles  V.  wbea  §he  resigned 
the  government,    and  followed  her  brother  into 
Spain.    Before  her  departure^  she  expended  great  - 
sums  in  preparing  sumptuous  entertainments  for  die 
reception  of  Philip  IL  who  came  to  take  possession 
of  the  Low«countries.  She  died  in  Spain,  Oct.  IBthj^ 
1558,  a  few  days  after  Charles,  at  a  time  when  she 
meditated  a  return  into  the  Low-countrie^. 


MARY, 

AN  AKGLO-MORMAN  POETESS. 

MARt,  who  made  a  considerable  figure  among 
the  Anglo-Norman  /rwvwr/,  in  the  13th  century, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Sappho  of  her  age.  Un* 
fortunately  she  mentions  but  few  circumstances  re- 
specting herself:  she  informs  us  only  that  she  was 
horn  in  Frauce^  without  specifying  i^  what  province 
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itie  appinnrs  to  have  resided*  m  England  at  the  bei 
gmnitig  of  the  1 3fh  century^  feut  sl*6  speak*  ticJt  of 
the  motive  which  led  het  thither.  I  ft  ittaf  beeom 
j^ctuted  that  she  was  a  native  of  Normandy.  Philip 
Augustus  having  made  hiftiseM'  m^stet  ^  that  pto^ 
yince,  in  1204,  many  Nomian  fanliiies  passed  0ver 
f!b^  Great  Britain,  prhett  diey  ests^lithed  dietAsdvee* 
ft  is  scarcely  possible  to  fit  on  -  any  iMilet  Ft dfit^hi 
ptxfvhice,  utid6r  Ae  dcminlon  of  the  linglishi  as'tiile 
birth-place  of  Mary,  whoSe  Itogitegek  n^lher  cfa^tof 
^itott  nor  of  Gascony.  She  «ppeat«,  h<w«v«r,  tp 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  JRM-^JJrrtf^,  6i^*Ahiio-^ 
ric  tongue  i  whence  it  may  be  ittf^Wd*thal'A«*i»a« 
borft  in  .Bret^gne.  The  dufcfc  of  Bretagne  was  at 
that  period  earl  of  Richmond  in  England  j  many  of 
his  subjects  wem  in  posTOBsion  of  knights  fees  in. 
that  honour ;  and  Mary  might  have  belonged  to  one 
of  these  families.  She  ^it  versed  in  the  literature 
of  Bretagne,  from  whose  writers  she  frequently 
borrowed.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  im- 
^obable,  that  she  acquired  the  fciio#kdge'bdth' of 
the  Armoric  and  EhgHsh  kngiiages  ih  Britaifii  ^e 
Was  also  mistress  of  the  Liatifi.  Her  atlaiftfti^ts 
afford  i  testimony,  not  merely  of  her  eapa^ftjp  and 
talents,  but  seem  likewise  to  ftnply  a  fftftk  of  fife 
that  altowed,  with  leisure,  the  means  .of  study. 
Mary  appears  to  have  sought  in  her  writings  » t«m- 
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-p6taiiy  6htinctk(n,  rather  ttsn  td.  iiaipe'4 
pbstetity^Uim^e  6h€  says'mtkikig^  tinui  ciiii'i3vow3flavf 
iighd.ilfi^fa^r  histoi-y 7  her  chftsiDianI  naaner'^Iy .ft 
fni^nltotkfl'^and  thei>eal<tet»ifi^'4i3ft  ia  e(|aai-i|^oraiMk 

tilths -dfbrkv^^nd  g^Hitot  fciiighfl^l' <^[1ki^mft^'^2iMft- 
ise^ding  to  di^  fn&nnef '  4f  Ae  ibHes,  dfc^  gtinMly 
Y^MdffciMe  for  a  sihgd)^  oi»  W4»iidetfttt  4G«t«iJbOfdia 
The*€  lays  afti5''in  *li«  feS&sh' ^5r«^  ttfifloilgiiAc 
ffirleian  MSS:  No;  973.  ^Ttk^qcotit^im!^  ,^ 
the  Itrge^,  and^atthe  same  time  tmlik'^iiUkemftptfi* 
cimeA  of  Ang)o»Norni«n  poetry^  of '^he  kutsA^  ;1^ 
te$  c6me  cSown  to  the  ptes^nt  1^^;  -  The*  Pittances 
of  thmlrj  amm^  «}kei4»}d  'Wl^kh  atill  AniMtiic  B»U 
tons,  appear  tb  have  fw*iii!fctedi1!ifliry  ^tfciAe  s«<l- 
ject^of  heriafs.  She  kiformsi  us^='t!]^t>'-d!€pen;ding 
«i)plieiHi«  an  '^xceil^t'  memory,  '«fae  ^eto^^Hiee  4x>ttii- 
kilt^ '  fhes^  '^!!6iSe^'  ^<y  i!er^4f)(^  fym^ .  mel^ 
heard  them  recited ;  and,  at  others,  composed;  %er 
poems  from  what  she  had  read,  in  th^  Welsh  and 
Armoric  M&S* 

'}  Mary  <cibserres,  that  she  faesiiated  long  bdfocelh^ 

devoted  herself  to  &is  species  of  literatare;  dbatibe 

often  :began  to  trandate  some  Latin  9t6i^  into  tlitt 

.  romance  language ;  bxtt  desisted,  because  so  many 

t  2 
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«mtenluidatreadf  trodden  the  gtouocU  Sie^dieve* 
iotctmSs^imitVio  ike  «tjd>jeot8^  die  Welsk 
and  Anneric  lays^  a^oice whi€h her  «Eioc«s»  ju^- 
dittd.  Her  I^s^  nrfiich  trecit^  of  die:pa»8|oiis  atid 
•MiotioDs  of  the  mind,^^pear  t&  htreboen  ¥0^  jpofni* 
Jar.  DeftisPyraitmstan  Ai^lo-KiNcniatt  pDet«  testifies 
4lat  tiify.  w«re  heard  with  plea^vre  in  aU  die  castles 
iof  the  EiigSAi»aron89  nfid  were  rdished  more-par* 
dcularlf  hf  die  women.  He  idao  fp^ks  of  ttliem 
JkdHaetfvidi  pmaeT  apaoegyfkfrom  ai^ntoQipoiasy 
writer  ctt  aearcdf  1>e  dMhti^.  Afary,  as  a  fq- 
«6igaer,  was  .]»HtiealarIy  anxious  to  ward  4iS  the 
«evenC^  iof  criticisms  she  appUed  faei^lf,  f or  diis 
yuqM^i  CutfuHj  to  the  polishing  of  her  works. 
The  chief  reward  of  a  poet,  she  tcUs^a^  consists  in 
lirst  peaeeiving  the  superiority  of  his  own  perform* 
^tfice^  and  estimatii^  his  cbias  to  public  esteem. 
Her  imtemitted  attention^  her  apprehensions  of 
iulnre,  and  repeated. effixts  to- attain  exceUeacej 
«it  eaqpressedi  by  herself^  widi  much  natufe  and 

ICi  detioae  mateire  traite» 

Jdult  li  peise  si  bien  n'est  fattB,  $cc^ 

Her  Lays  are  dedicated  to  some  king,  vbose  name 
IS  left  to  coofecture  ^  but,  from  yarious'circumstancesy 
is  beliered  by  the  learned  to  have  been  Henry  IH. 

»— — .— »»W— *«—         II    I      I   I  ■      I         I         II  I       I    ■      .   .!■■    I      1^  ,1  ■■  II       in     11^— — i— ^>» 

*  Prolog,  del  litts,  dc  Mane. 
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In  pf  oof  of  this  opinion  it  appears^  by  the  prologue 
Aat  the  writer  was^prehcnsive  lest  her  success  in 
a  strange  cowntry  should  expose  her  to  envy*  She 
could  not  then  have  written  in  France.  She  some** 
thnes,  also,  when  at  a  loss  for  a  syllabfe,*  intermixeil 
ih  her  verses  pure  English  words—**  Fire  et  chaun^ 
deles  ahnnez.*  It  should,  ther^re,  seem  that  sh^ 
wrote  for  the  English.  She  is  careful  to  trandate 
into  Englidi  all  the  Welsk  and  Armoric  proper 
nam^s ;  it  follows,  that  she  dedicated  her  Lays  to  a 
king  who  understood  Eiiglislr.  She  declined  trans^ 
lating  Latin  histories,  lest  her  name  should  be  con^ 
founded  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  had  pre*- 
ceded  her  j  a  circumstance  corresponding  with  th€ 
reign  of  Henry  IH.  when  numerous  NbrmaTns^^d 
Anglo-Normans  had,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
translated  from  the  Latin  romances  of  chivalry* 
We  are  informed,  by  Fauchet  and'Pasquin',  that  Mary 
Kved  in  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  which  co* 
incidcs  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Denis  Py-* 
ramus,- who  it  is  known  wrote  at*  that  period,  speaka 
of  her  as  a  contemporary,  as  an  author  whose  person 
was  no  less  beloted  than  her  writings.  '  These  cir-* 
•cumstances  combined  appear  nearly  conclusive; 

The  Lays  of  Mary  are  twelve  in  number.    The 
first  is  the  lay  of  Guiguemarf  son  of  Pridial^  lord  of 
lieon  in  Lower  Brittany.  Of  this  M.  le  Grand  gives 
y  a 
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an  ana^y^s  in  his  Tales  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  Cen^ 
turies :  it  consists  of  860  verses.     The  ^cond   i$ 
the  lay  of  ^itan\  lord  of  Nauns  or  Nantois,  and 
contains  314  verses.   The  third  is  the  lay  cf  Fresne^ 
a  history  of  the  son  of  a  Bas*Breton  knight,  who^ 
although  legitimatei  is  left  exposed^  as  base^bom^ 
under  an  ash-tree  :   it  consists  of  450  verses*     The 
fourth   is  Bisclaveret^    and   relates  the  history   of 
a  Bas-tBreton  knightt  who  is  changed  into  a  war- 
wolf :  284.  verses*     The  fifth  is  the  lay  of  Lanval^ 
a  knight  of  king  Arthur's  round  table,  who,  being 
falsely  acci^sed  by  the  queen  of  having  insuked  her 
beauty>  is,  by  the  orders  of  Arthur,  tried  for  the 
offence  at  Cardiff,   and  delivered  by  a  beneficent 
fairy,  who  conveys  him  to  the  isle  of  Avalon :  646 
verses*     M*  le  Grand  has  translated  this  lay  into 
prose  in  his  Fabliatix  \  there  is  also  an  ancient  English 
metrical  vcrwn  of  it,  by  Thomas  Chestre.     The 
sixth  is  the  lay  of  the  Lovers,  who  perished  at  the 
same  instant,  victims  to  their  passion  and  to  the 
f  aprice  of  a  parent.    The  subject  of  this  romance 
^eems  to  be  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Normandy^    The  priory  of  the  two  lovers  still  re- 
mains near  Rouen,  which,  according  to  tradition 
vras  founded  by  the  repentant  father  on  the  spot 
where-  the  lovers  perished,    and   over  the   tomb 
which  contained  their  remains :  242  versf^s*    The 
seventh  is  the  lay  of  TvetKCj  a  Bas-Breton  knight. 


th^  soa '  of  ^Mi^dusaarici  lord  of  Carvent;.  53^ 
t^r^eg*  Th^reigkth  U  I*austici  the  romantic  history  o^ 
#.B45rft?fe»nr  b^gJvfi  in  whifh  a  nightingale  makes 
a  considerable  figure:  158  verses.  This  tale  has 
ti€l^n'tran$lated  into  Englah  metre,  under  the  title  of 
\\  TJbi?  ]>^ythingak:*  The  ninth  is  Mildn,  a  British 
knight::  .336.¥ersQ8.  TJie  ^i?th  Chaitivei,  the  story 
f>f  a  l^f  of  Nax)teSf  beloved  by  foji^r  knights,  thre^- 
pf  whom. are  sl^ij^  in  a  tournament  j  and  the  fourth^ 
Chsutivelj  or.  Th^  Unhappy) dangfrpusly  wounded; 
l^%4  verses.  The  eleventh,  the  lay.  of  Cievr^ffuilUf 
an  Miodent  taken  froin  the  amourf  of  Tristan  d« 
J^eonoois  with  the  wife  of  king  March,  his  uncle 
The  twelfths  the  lay  of  £lidm%  ar]&a8*Breton  knight  r 
1184v<^se9. 

.  The  smaller  fioein^  of  Mary  9re  said  tp  be  \mifQisy 
^nt  towards  the  knowledge  of  ancieni:  chivalry* 
Manners  are  ^escribed  agreeably,  and  faithfully; 
the  attention  of  the  read^  i«  arrested  by  the  suIh 
)ect$  of  the  stories,  by  the  interest  with  which  the 
writer  skilfully  blends  them,  and  by  thct  simple  ao4 
natural  language  in  which  they  arie  related*.  Nov 
withstanding  her  rapid  and  fiQwipg  «tyle,  nptbifig 
in  thu  details  is  forgotten  or  omitted.  The  benevo- 
lent fairy,  the  deliverer  of  LanvaU  is  depictured 
with  peculiar  grace,  while  the  costume  of  the  age  ib 
accurately  odaiMryed.  ThQ  writer  appears  to  h^ft. 
T  4. 


potsctsedf  viA  a  refined  tastei  great  tenvbiUtyi 
liOT  subjects  ate  all  melancboly  $  she  touches  aad 
melts  the  heart  of  her  readers,  and  calls  forth  all  the 
passions  of  die  mmd. 

Fauchet,  who  seems  to  be  miacquahited  with  tfa« 
Lays  of  Mary,  mentions  only  her  Fables,  as  do  La 
Croix  da  Maine  and  Du  Verdier*  A  collection  o{ 
fables,  translated  in  French  verse,  is  her  second 
work,  in  the  prologue  to  which  we  are  informed^ 
that  she  had  not  engaged  in  it  bot  for  the  s<^ctta« 
tion  of  a  man  who  was  *'  the  dower  of  chivalrjr 
and  courtesy/'  and  whom  ihe  styles  earl  William.  - 
M.  le  Grand,  in  his  pre&ce  to  diese  fables,  which 
he  htB  published  in  French  prose,-  hazards  a  con* 
jecture,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  that  by'GuiL* 
laiime  is  meant  William  earl  of  Dan^terre,  though 
.  William  de  Dampierre  never  acquired  the  tide  of 
earl.  It  is  rather  in  England,  Vhere  the  fables  were 
composed,  that  the  William  alluded  to  by  Mary  is 
to  be  sought ;  and  the  qualities  by  which  he  is  cha«. 
racterised  seem  partictilarly^  to  accord  with  those  of 
William  Longsword,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
created  earl  of  Salisbury  and  Romare  by  Richard 
Cceur  d6  Lion.  William  Longsword  was  renowned 
for  valour:  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Mary, 
"  the  flower  of  chivalry,  &c.''  em^adcaily  express 
the  general  sentiment  of  his  contanporaries.  He- 
died  in  1226  *,  the  fables,  therefore,  must  have  been 
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written  prericlBily  to  dus  date/ Tte  reputati(Dii?Marf: 
had  acquired  bjr  her  Lays^  dotibtkae  prompted  the^ 
esrl  to  solicit  from  her  a  ftimilar  tranalatioa  of 
jEsopian  fables^  then  existing .  in  die  English  1^« 
g«age.  The  fables  diq>lay>  with  that.beavitiful  sim- 
plicity of  language  peculiar  to  die  ancient  romances . 
great  penetration  and  acoteness.  It  is  possible  th^. 
Xia-Fontaine  might  have  had  them  in  ?iew  i  and  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  actually  indebted  to  these  fables, 
fer  Some  of  his  subjects.  Mary  wrote  in.French  at  a 
time  when  the  language,  y^t  in  its  infancy,  had  a^ 
natural,  artles8,.unpremeditated  phraseology* 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  three  MS. 
ooptesof  theFables.  The  first  is  incomplete,  an4  con* 
tains  only  sixtyH:me;fahles  I  the  second  ha»  eighty* 
thiee;  the  thi|d^;0|ie  hundred  and  four.  M.  le 
Gcand.  speaks  of  having  seen  four  MSS*  of  these 
faUeSyieaeh  differing  in  number,  in  the  libraries  of 
Erance.«  These  variedes  are  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  transcribers. 

Th«re  id  a  controversy  respecting  the  Fables  by  the 
learned  in  antiquities,  some  of  whom  doubt  whether 
ail  English  collection  of  JE^pian  fabks  really,  ex^ 
isted  in  the  1 3th  century ;  or  whedier  the  Fables  of 
Mary.dp-not.bear  a  greater.rescmblance  to  those  of 
Phxdrus.  In  testimony  thatMaxy  really  translated 
her  &bks  from  a  collection  existing  in  her  times^ 
y  5"  .    ' 
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imd^  dbt  lltk  of  <<'The  f  aUes  of  JSeop»"  is  a  MSkr 

ift  thi  Royil  fibcaiy,  IJ  A*  vti.  which  coniams»  in 

i^itfl,  n  greaCpatt  of  tht  JBbopin  fables,  or  &bles 

attributed  to  Jlsop,  and  which  ecpresdy  mentioiiB 

Aetr  having  \mn  traiAkned  into  Etiglish.    This 

MS:  bears  the  date  of  the  1  Sth  century.     There  is 

also  interna)  cvidenoe  of'tlie  fables  baring  been 

translated  ftfom  Ae'  EngM$h.    The  talents  of  Mary 

are,  however,  not  affedted,  though  it  should  be  ad- 

titled  that  many  fables  which  he  had  never  written 

were  ascribed  to>  and  bound  up  with,  tfao^e  of  .£sop. 

The  fafites  called  jSsopian,  which  existed  in  th« 

time  of  ft^ry,  were  published  under  the.  name  of 

Ronfiufas,  the. emperor,  by  whom  they  ate  said  to 

hare  been  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.    Mary 

gives  to  Romulus  this  tide ;   and,  after  observing 

with  howihuch  advantage  the  learned  might  occupy 

tfiemsclvet  in  eiAracting  from  die  works  of  the  an-^ 

tient  philosophers  proverbs,  fables,  &c.  for  the  puri- 

pose  of  instructing  and  training  men  to  virtue,  sIm 

adds,   that  the  emperor,  had  succeasfully  pursued 

this  plan  with  his  son,  to  enable  him  to  conduet 

himself  with  propriety  through  Itfe,  &c. 

Who  this  emperor  was,  whether  he  was  indeed 
an  emperor,  or  Romulus  the  grammatiati,  it  little 
imports  :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that,  in  the  time 
of  Mary,  there  actually  existed  a  coBecrioa-of  fcibks 
called  -ZEsopian,  published  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
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multtf ;  that  tte  author  had  imitated  Phedni9 }  that 
Aese  Latin  f  abks-  had  been  tianslated  into  Eit^ish  ^ 
and  that  from:  tfaift  yersioa  Mary  translated-  them 
into  Eteach  verse. 

'  /l%e  learned  are  likewise  divided  reqpeotkig  dM- 
anther  of  the  English  translation,  which  by  some  i<^ 
imputed  to  king  lienry,  by  others  to  AUted  $  wh3t: 
many  deny  it  to  be  either^  j^elieving,  with  mere, 
prollabttty,  that  the  authors  and  compilers  sm" 
rather  to  be  sought  for  among/ the  monks  In  th$ 
jsionasti^ries. 

The  third  w<Mrk  of  Mary  is  a  tale  in  French  werH: 
of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  originally  composed'  iiii 
Latin  by  a  monk,  at  the  ^bey  of  Saltrey,  dedicated 
to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  and  to  be  found  in 
MS.  in  many  public  libraries.  There  ase  two 
translations  of  this  tale  into  French  by  different 
writers  :  the  first  in  the  Cotton  library,  domit.  A.  iv. 
the  second  in  the  Harleian,  No.  273  :  the  former 
consisting  of  ei^t  hundred  lines,  the  latter  seven; 
iiundred.  M.  le  Grand  has  given  an'analysis  of  outer 
of  these  translations  ki  his  Fabliaux,  v^.V.  andoA 
his  authority  it  is  ascribed  to  Maty«  ^Itt '  the 
Cotton  MS#  there  is  notUtig  in  support  <^'tfa% 
bpinion;  nor  in  the  Htrleian  is  the  nkrtie  ^f*-'Mary 
tnentioncd.'  It  is  conjectured  that  she  is  the  yrriter, 
from  the  trandator  having  in  the  preface  entitled  the 
Work  **^-lay,*-  in.whlch  iic  'professes  he  had  ratjier. 
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engage  tblm  rekte  iMes.    M.  le  Giaad  poeii^ 

had  better  evidence,  but  be  mistaket  ia  «iif|Nstiiig' 

tbe  tak  an  original,  it  being  poaitiveijr  dec^itd  in 

the  Haileian  MS.    that  tbe  work  was  translated 

iioin  aLatin-fomance.^  Hus  poem  was  ct  an  early 

period  ^translated  into  Eng^  yerae^  and  b  to  be 

found  in  the  Cotton  literary,  Calig.  A.  ii.  under  the 

riMe of  OmytaAiUesi  m  Ow^ibeing  the heio  of 

Ihe  piece,  who  descends  into  St  Patrick's,  puf^ 

gatorjr. 

Whether  Mary  was  the  authcHr  of  any  odicsr 

^eces  is  uncertain ;  her  taste,  added  to  (1^  facility 

with  which  she  composed  thcK^ter.kind  of  poetry, 

aft>rd  a  presumption  4n  the  affirniatiTo.     , 

From  $ketra»slatm  ^a  ktUr  to  F^  J)omf,fsq.  F-  A*  $• 
jirchaologiay  or  Mijcellaneous  TracU  relating  to  Ah* 
tiqmty  /  ««/.  XllL 


,     DAMARIS,  LADY  MASHAM. 

Dam^ris,  bom  at  Cambridge,  January  l&th> 
16l»8,,was  die  dsiliigbtqr  of  Ihr»  Rglph  Cudwofth» 
masted  of  Christ's  coi^ge,.  Hebrew  professor  in  d|e 
umversityi  and  the:  celebrated  author  of  *^  The  lu- 
teUectnal  System/^  Bamaris  was  educated  by  her 
f alher  with  particular  care,  and  diel^uished  in 
early  youth  for  her  learning  and  pi^-  6he  studied 
divinity  and  philosophy  under  the  direediQii  of  her 
father,  and  of  Mr.  Lpck%  author  of  <^Tbe£&say 
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on  Homaii  Understanding/'  who  was  m^y  years 
d^meMicated  in  her  family,  and  who  died  in  her 
hoQte  at  Osttesy  in  Esaez,  in  1704. 

This  lady  married  sir  Francis  Masham,  of  Oatea^ 
in  Essex,  to  whom  she  was  second  wife.  One  son^ 
Francis  Cudworth  Masham,  was  the  fruit  of  this 
marrttgey  in  whose  education  his  mother  exerted 
all  her  talents.  He  became  dterwards  one  of  the 
masters  in  Chaiic^»  aiid  accountant-general  of 
that  court*  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  lady  Masham^ 
Mr.Norrisi  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  her  learning . 
and  piety,  insirribed  to  her  hta  **  Reflections  i:qic»i 
•  the.Condoct  of  Homabi  life,  with  reference  to  £he 
Study  of  Learning  aiid  Knowledge  r!'  London,  1689^ 
lizmo.  This  conqdliment  {uroduced,  between  lady 
Masham  and  the  author,  an  intunacy  and  friendship^ 
which  appears  afterwards  to  have*  been  dissolved 
through  the  different  opimons  of  Mr.  Norris  and 
Mr.  hockCf  on  the  subjects  of  philosophy  and 
theology. 

Mr.  N.  published  soon  after  his  ^  PracttcaTDis^ 
courses  of  Divinity."  Several  letters  on  the  subject 
of  thi*  puUicati6n  passed  between  the  writer  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Astell^  In  these  letters,  which  were 
afterwards  made  public,  it  is  maintained  '<  that  man« 
kind  -are  obliged,  strictly,  as  their  duty,  to  love,  with 
desire  Aodung  but  God."  Lady  Masham,  on  this 
occasi|>ni  took  iq>  the  pen^  and  published,  anony- 
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momlff  a  treats  entitled  '*<  A  DiBcdfrse  eoocexn^ 
^  tb^  JU$ve  of  God ;"  JUondon,  1696,  }2wo.  In 
this  production  die  eximmes  and  endeawum  ta 
poof  ale  the  ideas  of  Mr»  Norris,  fcc.  aniniadverting 
upon  those. udio  stsaiii  th«ir.  principles  to  an  inU 
practicable  height. 

.  Mra^  Agtell  still  rontanned  to  muntam  her  hypo^ 
diesis,  ^diich  18  derived  franthe  pUlosc^y  of  Mak«< 
braiidie,  and  replied  to  bidy  M«  in  a  wotk  endded 
f  <  The  Christian  ReKgion,  as  professed  by  a  Ihoigbte^ 
pf  the  Church  of  Enghnd.**  About  the  year  llOO^ 
hdy  Masham  published  ^<  Occasional  Thoughts  in 
ffcferenee  to  a  Virtuous  or  CSiri^isn  life  i*  Lon^ 
don,  llOif  12mo.'  She  complains  in  tfais^perform* 
ince  eC  the  negleet^tf  religions  duties  from,  an  jgfnoxv 
soice  of  reiigiom  principle  i  enfefoes  Ae;  necessity 
of  a  reform ; '  and  animadverts  on  die  neglected 
education  of  daughters,  among  persons  of  h%lt 
tank,  and  the  firividtty  and  dissipation  ixit  vrbkb  tbey 
consume  their  time.  She  ^oes  on  to  descanl  g^ 
nerally  on  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  -thnest 
Wfdioat  confining  her  rei)iiarks  to  those  of  her  own 
eex;  on  the  ignorance  </f  ^e  majority  of  £^glisit 
gentlemen,  not  merdy  df  '^religio^  dc^trines  and: 
dietr  duties  as  christians,  but  of' history,  politics,, 
>morals,  and  the  law^  and  constitution  of  their  coun« 
tryj  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  essentia!  to  the 
characters  of  men  and  of  Engfismeji,  and  indispetw 


•dbkrus  t  qiudification  fdrthe  stations  they  a^e  ap- 
pdin^d  to  fiU^  She  adds--^<<  Thus  wretchedly  ds^ 
aftkute  of  all  that  knowledge  which  they  oi^ht  to 
have  ate  our  English  geotkmen :  and,  beii^  -soi 
what  wonder  can  it  be  if  they  like  not  that  women 
should  have  knowledge ;  for  this  is  a  quality  that 
will  give  some  sort  of  superiority  ev^i  to  those  who 
care  not  to  have  it.  But  such  men  as  thede  would 
assuredly  find  their,  account  much  better  thereiii,  if 
lendemesfi  of  that  prerogative  would  teach  them  a 
more  legitimate  way  of  maintaining  it.'^  After  ob^ 
serving)  that  a  woman  capable  of  instructing  hev 
children,  and  of  implanting  in  their  minds  •just 
principles,  could  scarcely  escape  becoming  an  ob^* 
ject  of  ridii^ttle,  under  the  title  of  a  learned  lady^ 
for  the  moist  laudaUe  use  of  her  time  and  tafenl^ 
she  very  sensibly  asks — '^  And  is  not  the  incuning 
^^f  general  dislike  one  of  the  strcmgest  discouraged- 
ments  that  we  can  have  to  any  diing  ?''  ; 

^  Thusi  expostulating  with  one  sex,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  in^ire  the  other  with  a  generous  emulation^ 
-die  exhorts  women  to  assume  their  true  dignity,  and, 
by  the  instruction  of  their  children,  to  rsuse  the 
.character^  of  the  age ;  reminding  them  of  Cornelia 
•  the  mother  of  die  Gracchi,  and  of  Aurelia  die  modier 
of  Julius  Caesar  $  who,  by  their  care  in  the  educadon 
of  their  s<mS|  rendered  eminent  service  to  their 
country.  . 
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Lady  Mashaun  gave  in  her  ofrn  condoct  an  exi^ 
ample  of  the  duties  she  inculcated.     She  always^ 
professed  herself  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Locke  £ot^ 
her  acquirements  in  arithmetic^  geogrs^hy^  chrono- 
logy, history,  phSosophy,  and  divinity ;,  while  she 
repaid  his  instructions  by  the  most  perfect  friend- 
ship, and  the  most  grateful  and  afiectionate  atteii<» 
tions.     She  carefully  and  tendedy  nuised  him  in 
Us  last  sickness:  Ae  erenkig  bcfiMne  his  ^cease,  he 
ediorted  her  to  regard  this  world  but  as  a  prepara* 
tion  for  a  better.    Perceiving  his  end  draw  iiear» 
she  was  solicitous  to  cat  up.  with  him  through  the 
na^t;  but  this  mark  of  her  attention  .he;Tefused  to 
allow»^    On  the  ensuing-day,  as  she  read  to  him  in 
a  low.  tone  of  voice  a  portion^bf  t;he  Psahns,  he  de? 
aired  her  to  read  louder,  which  she  did :  he.  con» 
tinued  to  listen  to  her.  with  attention  till  interrupted 
by  die  approach,  of  disariution,  when  hie.  told  her  to 
break  Q^  and  a:  few  minutes,  after  expired. . 

Lady  Masham,.  as.  a  tribute  of  giat^ul  respect? 
fior.his  memory,; drew  up  a  biographical  account  of 
him,,  which  is  printed  in  the  great  Historical  Dicr-^ 
tidnary,  and  which  is  there  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  lady.    She.  survived  her  friend  and.  tutor  only 
three  years,  and  died,  with.fortitude  and  resignadon^ . 
April  20th, .  1 708. .    She  was  interred  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  die  abbey  church  at.  Batlu    Over,  her  gravp 
i&  a  black  stone,  thus  inscribed :  ^^  Dame  Damaris , 
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Masham.'*  On  a  pillar  near  the  grave  is  a  plain 
white  marble .  monument, ,  an  urn  on  the  top,  ;ind 
the  following  inscription : 

**  Near  this  place  lies  Dame  Damaris  Masharo, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.D.  and  fecond 
Wife  to  Sir  Francis  Masham  of  Oates>  in  tjie 
County  df  Essex,  Bart.' 
Who,  to  the  softness  and  elegance  of  her  own  sex. 
Added  several  of  the  noblest  aocomplishinetit^  and 
Qualities  of  the  other. ., 
Sht  possessed  thes&^idvaBtages  in  a  degree 
Unusual  to  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  cxactncst 
Peculiar  to  herself. 
Her  learning,  judgment,  sagacity,  and  penetration,  ' 
Together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  verf 
C^Mcrrableto  aU  that  conversed  whh  her,orvere  acquaioted 
With  those  snwlJ  treatises  she  published  in  her  Ufe*tinie> 
Though  s)ie  industriously^  concealed  her  name. 
Being  mother  of  an  only  6on,  she  applied  all  her  .     . 
Natural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his 
Education. 
She  was  a  strict  obsenrer  of  afl  the  virtues 
Belonging  to  every  station  of  her  life,  and  only  wanted    : 

Opportunities  to  make  those  taleiU»  shine  in  the 

World,  which  were  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

She  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1658, 

And  died  on  the  aoth  of  April,  1708.*' 
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•    MATOAKS.    :  •   '     ' 

Matoaks,   or   Matoacka*    (alias  .Rebecka), 
daughter  to  prince  Powhatan,  emperor    of  Atta- 
noughkameuck  f,    was  ^ironverted  and  baptised  to 
the  christian' fsuth,  at  the  age  of  21,  in  1616.   Tire 
infant  colony  of  Virginia  owed  its  preservation   to 
Motoakss  wba  may  be  conudtred  as  k  nattonai  be- 
nefao^rcis;    In  her  13th  year,  in  1607,  she  saved 
the   lives  and  procured  the  liberty  of  capt.  Smith 
and  his  people,  whom  her  father  had  designed  to 
murder  by  surprise.     In  1612,  she  was  herself  a 
prisoner,  and  soon  after  married  Mr.  Rolfev    In. 
1616*  having  been  instructed  in  the  English  lao- 
^^ge,  and  in  the  principieB  of  Christianity,  die  was 
biought  to  England,  and  introduced  at  courb    l^e 
ensuing  year  she  died  at»Gravesend,  on  ship-board) 
in  her  way  home.     Her  good  s^nse  raised  herahove 
the  prejudices  of  her  education,  and  the  barbarous 
customs  of  her  country :  her  humanity  and  generosity 
reflect  honour  upon  her  memory.    She  w«s  the  &tst 
Virginian  that  learned  to  speak  Engli^,  and  that 
embraced  the  tehets  of  the  cfhristian  church. 


♦  She  it  calkd  ]^o€aboi\tas  in  Sniith*a  History  of  yirginia, 
f  Virgioia. 
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TARQUINIA  MOLSA. 

Tarqpinia,  daughter  of  Cafloiillo  Molsa,  knigtit 
of  the  order  of  St.  James  of  Spain,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Francis  Maria  Molsa,  » 
poet  and  rhetoricianof  Modena,  was  born  in  the  six* 
teenth  century^.  Contemporary  writers  speak  of  thif 
l^y  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition,  and  are  lavish  in 
praise  of  her  genius,  her  learning,  her  virtues,  her 
accomplishments,  the  graces  of  her  manners,  the 
irweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  charms  of  her 
person.  Her  father  observing,  while  yet  in  early 
iJiildhood,  the.  capacity  and  intelligence  displayed  by 
Tarquinia,  determined  to  give  to  her  natural  talents 
every  advantage  which  education  could  bestow.  She 
was  taught  with  her  brothers  the  rudiments  of  lan^ 
gujige  and  science.  John  Politiano,  a  native  of  Mo* 
dena,  famed  for  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  and  hiff 
virtues,  was  appointed  her  preceptor.  Under  Lazar<^ 
Labadini,  a  celebrated  granunarian,  she  studied  com* 
position  and  the  belles-lettres.  From  Camillo 
Corcapani  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric^ 
and  from  Antony  Guarini,  a  mathematician,  the 
doctrine  of  the  .sj)here.  By  Francis  Patricio,  a 
famous  philosopher,  she  was  taught  the  art  of 
poetry  j  with  him  also  she  read  Plato.  With  P. 
'  Latoni  she  studied  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  Greek 
language.  Abraham  Rabbi  taught  her  the  principle^ 
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of  the  Hebrew,  which  led  her  ta-theotogj,  ficr 
which  she  displayed  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
subtlety.  From  John  Maria  Barbieri  a  man  of  feam* 
ing  and  taste,  she  attained  the  purity  of  the  Tuscan 
language,  in  which  she  \n:ote  seyeral  elegant  poems^ 
also  letters  and  other  compositions,  which  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  first  critics  and  sdiolars  of  the 
age.  '  She  composed  in  Latin,  both  ia  prose  and 
verse ;  she  also  translated  from  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  with  fidelity  and  elegaiKe. 

As  a  relaxation  from  severer  studies,  she  cultxK 
vated  music  with  success^  both,  vocal  and  instrur^ 
mental.  She  possessed  a  fine  voice,  which  she  mo^ 
dnlated  with  great  skill  and  management.  The  first 
masters  were  ambitious  of  assisting  her,  among  whom 
were,  Giaphes  d'Uuerto,  Lusasco  Lusachi,  and  Ho«* 
ratio,  who  taught  her  the  violin,  on  which,  as  on  the 
lute,  she  played  with  exquisite  sktU.  Ajphonsvs  IL 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  a  passion,  for  the  art9, 
was  transported  by  her  performance  and  execution. 
She  instituted  a  female  concert^  over' whidi  she  prp- 
sided,  and  which  did  her  great  credit. 

To  this  account  of  the  endowments  of  Tarquinia- 
by  Hilarian  de  Coste,  may  be  added  the  eulopum 
of  Paul  dc  Ribera  * :  **  You  have  not,"  said  he,  ^ 

» 

•  Or,  according  to  other  writers,  Fhtscis  Patriciu^  one- 
of  her  tutors. 
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^tessiflg'Tarqttinia,  *<  read  book's  superficially^  as  is 
the  custom  of  ladies,  nor  do  you  merely  possess,  in 
its  purityi  the  Tuscan  language ;  but  also  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin^  in  the  former  of  which  you  read  and 
amdertftmdy  not:  merely  the  orators  and  historiansy 
but  the  phikteophers  and  Plato  himself,  Jove's  rival 
in  doquence.  Toil  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
poets,  and  read  Pindar  without  difficulty.  And, 
liriut  dmost  surpasses  belief,  you  learned  Greek, 
while  I  read  Plato  to  yoii,  in  the  space  of  three 
moirths.  Tott  compose,  vfkh  facility,  verses  •  in 
Latin,  while  in  Tuscan  you  produce  poems  full  of 
wit  and  ingeniuty*  The  subleties  of  logic  you  solv 
widiout  difficulty :  of  the  ethics  of.  Plutarch,  Aris« 
tode,  and  Plato,  you  are  perfectly  mistress.  What 
proficiency  have  you  made  in  j^hysics,  in  casuistry, 
in  divinity!  How  incohiparable  is  your  skill  in 
inusiCf  in  which  you  have  no  equal !  When  you 
dng  to  the  kite,  or  to  your  lyre,  the  Graces  and  th^ 
Muses  adom  and  inspire  you*  Language  is  inade- 
4faatt^  to  give  an  idea  of  your  perfections*  What 
wit,  what  spirit,  what  a  charm  in  your  conversa- 
tion I  what  sweetness  in  your  manners^  what  de« 
l^ce  in  your  deportmentf  Bendictus  Manzolus, 
y«ur  eouatryman,  Ushop  of  Reggio,  has  jusdy  ex- 
alted joof  not  only  above  your  father,  the  eloquent 
Camillun,  but  abo  your  grandfather,  Fiancis  Maria 
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Mobsy  a  mtntnt  kss  einmmt  for  histafkqts  than 
foriits  flserit." 

.   TUsladf,  90  liigMf  extolled  b^xonfcem^vary writ* 
erty  Mpoused  FattlusPorriniist  tidioM  mdow  ^kt  he^ 
came  while  jm  in  the  Uooiti  of  j^Knnh:  Ov%t>«lielfiied 
bf  diit  afflictian,  she  was  compared  to  Aitemetia  for 
the  excess  oi  her  sorrow :  thou^  childlesis>  fM^* 
tennined  never  to  contract  a  second iimcrriage;  ,(<^'.     f 
She' was  highly  esteemed  at  tfae:c«Mirt^f  Sertaiir^: 
white  Rome,  in  presenting  to  her  the  irredoin  of 
Ae-wtfy   conferred  upon  her  an  honour  impwcf^ 
cedented  among  her  sex*    ^<  The  senate  aiid  peopU 
of  Rome^"  says  H^at^on  dc  Coste,.**  decteed  toHcr^ 
in  testimony  of  hcv  merit,  thcf  privileges  of  aJloman 
citizen ;  whidH  to  do- her  yst  more  honour,  waa  0X4 
itfi^td  to  die  whole  family  of  Molsa/'     Thefolf 
lowing  h  a  translation  of  the  grant  or  patent  c  'f  As 
Fabms  Matheus  Fr^aiciwm^  Swriciua,   kniglit^  atul 
Dominicus  Oo^cia,  xonsul,  have  proposed  ta  the 
senate  to  grant  the  freedcim  of  tUe^city  of  ftome^  to 
T'STquinia  Molsa  of  Mod^na^  the  daieghter  pf  CattnU 
Hsj  the  senaic^ndpeopleofRbme have  thus  decreed: 
Though  it  be  new  and  urnccmimon  for  the  senalte  to 
admit  into  the  n«miber'  of  citizens  wonieny  whosQ 
merits  and  fan^,  being  confined  widiin  the  hmitaof 
domestic  ^inrtues,  can  -seldom  be  of  puUia  istility  to 
the-  commonwealth;  yet  if  ^diepe  be  among  them 
one,  who  surpasses  not  merely  her  own  sex,  but 
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eren  xrMi  in  aknost  all  ^the  <virtuis^r  it  is  just  aivi 
reasonable  tfaat^  by  a  new  example^  new  and  imimil 
tidnQpsrs  i»h(iulil  be  <  pidtl  to  new  axld'unuswlai  mmL 
Since,  ttlibreforev  Tarquinia  Molsa^  a  native  g£Mc^ 
deno^  a  mditahdeiit  and  fli^risKiiig  d^loiiy  nof  cIdb 
p^oplfe  (jf  ^^Rome,  and  daughter  of  CamiUua  (wfco^ 
for  hi0  merits  and  ndbility,  was  inadifrJuiightioEtfae 
ordferof  St-Jdnues,  &c.))  imitates^^andbyhcrVktue^ 
i^s^mblito,  tibie^e  f^i^ous- Roii:ia»  hereon  wandcig 
n^^iAg  t»  ^4^m^^te  her  rgtofy  f  but  the  honoiir  -  of 
a  citizen  of  R6in«  j  we, thesaiateond  people  ofifiom^p, 
have  decreed  to  present  her  with  the  treedoniy  &c/.' : 

ill  the  pm:ent,  inserted. by  Ribera  in  her  eulo^um, 
the  qualities,  studies^  .endowments,  Jbirth,  and  an- 
cestors of  Tarquinia,  are  psurticularly  enumerated. 
The  tlcoree  passed  in  ,the  capital,  Dec.  8thj  .Mv]9C« 
Ci^rtio  Martolo  and  Angelo  Fosco,  being  chapf 
cal^QTs^of  the  senate  and  of  the  Roman  people.      ■  -^ 

-Tarquinia  is  s^d,  by  Ribera,  to  have  reitained 
)ier  beauty  and  graceful  manner^  till  an,  advanced 
petied  of  life,  and  to  have  confirmed  the  option, of 
Eifttipides,  **  that  the  autumn  of  beauty  is  not  lesg 
{^l^asiAglthgn  its  spring."  It  i^  added,  that  tjhep^;- 
feotions  of  her  mind  surpassed  the  graces  of  he^  pei> 
60n^  and  that  m  virtues  a^d  learning  she  ranked 
with  die  tnost  eimfient  smd  illi^strious  characters^ 
She  »;  extolled  by  the  saute  writer  for  her  cha6tit|y 
and  modesty.     Hi|arionrde  Cq'ste  describes  her  as 
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disked  by  the  inost  accotn^lished  persons  of  tft  oottn* 
trieSy  whom  the  reputsition  of  her  extraordinarjr  en- 
dowments attzacted.  By  ahomagesoflatleriagy  he 
affitmSy  ihe  was  never  intoxicated;  that,  £aod  of  a 
quiet  and  retired  life»  she  avoided  rather  than  coasted 
distinction ;  and  diat  her  manners  were  eqitalljr  di- 
cant  from  self-complacency  and  conten^t  for  others. 
Should  there  appear  something  like  eaiftggetatioQ  in 
these  accounts,  it  must  be  iemenibe^ed»  that>  befimne 
the  diffusion  of  litnraturcy  smaU  takotft  w«re  oon- 
apicvous  and  meritorious  in  propordon  9»  they  werf 
rare  and  of  difficult  attainment* 

Jktjk*f  Historicml Dicthonary^Tife FemkWmhkh ISfc. 


THE  HON.  MRS.  MONK. 
The  hon.  Mrs.  Monk,  daughter  of  lord  Moles* 
wordi,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  wife  to  George 
Monk,  esq.  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents. 
She  acquired  by  her  own  application  a  perfect  know<- 
ledge  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ; 
and,  from  a  study  of  the  best  authors,  a  decided 
taste  !br  poetical  composidon.  She  appears  to  have 
written  for  her  own  amusement,  rather  than  widi 
any  view  to  publicadon;  Her  poems  were  not 
printed  till  after  her  death,  when  they  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  ^  Marinda;  Poems  and 
Translations  upon  several  Occasions,''  8vo.*London, 
1716.      A  dedicatipn    to    Caroline^,  princess  o£ 
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"W^l^tf^^a  prefixed  to  them  by  lofd  Mole&wbTtb, 
the  fadierof  Mrs*  Monk,  who -speaks  of  the  poems 
as  the  production  **  of  die  ieisurfe  hours  of  ayoufigi' 
woman,  who,  in  a  remote  couatry  retirement,  with- 
out, other  assistance  than  that  of  a  good  library,'  and. 
without  omitting  the  daily  care  due  to  a  large  family, 
not  only  acquired  the  several  languages  here  mafde 
use.  of,  but  the  good  morals  and  principles  contscined 
in  those  books,  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well 
miring  her  life  and  languishing  sickness,  as  at  the 
hour  of  her  death  i  dying  not  only  like  a  Christian, 
but  a  Roman  lady,  and  becoming  at  once  the  grief 
and  the  comfort  of  her  relations." 

These  poems  and  translations-  are  said  by  Mr. 
Jacob,  in  his  Liv«s  of  the  Poets,  to  have,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  a  delicacy  of  turn,  and  justness 
of  thought  and  expression*  The  subjects  are:  *^RtMi- 
away  Love,"  translated  from  Tasso :  **  An  Eclogue^ 
in  return  for  a  tale  sent  by  a  friend  :"  **  Masquei  of 
the  Virtues  against  Love,"  from  Guarini :  **  Hu- 
man Frailty:"  "On  Providence:"  "The  Timo* 
rous  Lover,"  from  Guarini  :  part  of  the  fifth  scene 
of  the  second  act  of  Pastor  Fido,  translated :  *^  A 
Pastoral  Dialogue,"  from  dfe/.Spaa!|H.:  **  P»  a 
Lady's  Statue  in  m^bki'.  "  Scmetto  frotn  Gw^nif^, 
"'  Canzone,  from  Petrarchi"  "•  An  Epijsder  to  Ma-: 
rinda:"    ^<  Tp  MwtmM;^^  i^  l^i^fpefHun  canzone  ol 
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Afensignior  Delia  Casa :"  <<  A  Dialogue  between 
Lttdada  and  Strephon^  on  a  Butterfly  that  revived 
bfifore  the  fire^  and  afterwards  flying  into  it,  was 
burned.-"  •**  An  Odton  the  late  Queen's  fisrth- 
day  :^  ^*  On  seeing  the  present  Empvess  of  Oct- 
many  '^  ^  Madrigals,''  in  imitation  of  the  ItaUaUj; 
'<  A  Translation  from  Tasso;  Giervsaleinme  Iibe» 
rata:"  «  Upon  Orpheus  and  Euridice,^'  from  Ac 
Spanish :  *^  Mocoli,  a  poem,  addnsssed  to  cokmd 
Richard  Molesvorth,  attfaecampat  Pratzdel  fiey,  in 
sCatalonia.  1711:"  <<  Epitaph  on  a  Iddy  mf  Pleasure  i 

O'er  thb  marble  drop  a  teai« 
Here  lies  fair  Rosaliiide ;  - 

All  mankind  were  pleasM  with  her« 
And  she  with  all  mankind." 

On  her  death-bed,  1715,  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Monk  ad- 
dressed some  verses  to  her  husbandf  in  London,  ia 
whidb  ske  takes  an  affBCtiag  leave  of  hinu 

Ballanfs  Britub  L^ie^j  Is^c, 


MORATA  (OLYMPIA  FULVIA). 

OtYMPlA  FotyiA  MoMTA  was  bom  at  Ferrara» 
in  1 5%6.  The  takucs  aiid  Inerit  of  her  fadier,  who 
taught  the  belks-lettres  in  sef^eral  dtfeif  of  Italy,  ad- 
vanced Mm  to  Ac  pd«  ^  ^©eeptwr  to  Ae  young 
prinqes  of  Ferrara,  soAb  of  Alphonsusl.    The  €9tp»- 
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cltjr  and  thirst  of  knowledge  displayed  by  liis  daugh- 
ter, induced  hiih  to  cultivate  her  genius  }  when  Ac 
rapidity  of  her  progress  excited  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  the  court.  She  was  chosen  for  a  com- 
panion to  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  studying 
polite  literature,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  in  her  a 
generous  emulation.  She  answered,  on  this  occa- 
sion, without  difficulty,  the  questions  that  were  pro- 
posed to  her,  declaimed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
explained  the  paradoxes  of  Gicero,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  auditors. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  her  mother  being  an 
invalid,  Olympia  was  recalled  home^  to  superintend 
the  ai&irs  of  the  family,  and  the  education  of  a  bro-  , 
ther  and  three  sisters*  Some  ofFence,  of  what  na- 
ture is  unknown,  which  she  had  given  to  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  is  also  alleged  as  a  cause  of  her  removal 
from  court. 

Andrew  Griinthler,  a  yoUng  German,  who  had 
studied  physic,  and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Ferrara,  becoming  captivated  by  the  endowments  of 
Olympia,  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand. 
After  her  marriage,^ she  w^nt  with  her  husband  to 
Germafny,  taking  with  her  her  brother,  whom  she 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. They  arrived  at  Augsburgh  in  1548,  and, 
after  a  transient  stay,  proceeded  to  Schweinfurt  in 
Z  2 
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Franconia>  die  native  place  of  Grunthler.    Schwein- 
furt  was  shortly  after  besieged  and  burnt :  Olympia 
and  her  husband  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  fled, 
in  the  utmost  distress,    to   Hammelburgh,  where 
they  were  not  suffered  to  remain.     When  reduced 
to  extremities,  Grunthler  fortunately  received  from 
the  elector  palatine  an  invitation  to  be  professor  of 
physic  at  Heidelberg.  This  event  happened  in  1554, 
when,  believing  themselves  eligibly  settled,  this  un- 
fortunate pair  began  to  hope  for  repose.     But  the 
distresses  and  hardships  which  Olympia  had  sufier- 
^d,  undermined  her  health ;  she  was  seized,  at  the 
moment  of  a  reverse  of  fortunes,  with  a  severe  in- 
disposition, and,   after  lingering  for  some  months, . 
died  October  26th,   1555,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
pf  her  age.     On  coming   into  Germany,   she  had 
embraced  the  protestant  religion,  in  the  proifession 
of  which  she  continued  till  her  death. 

She  was  the  author  of  several  works,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  burned  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt : 
the  remainder  were  collected  by  Cxlius  Secundus 
Curio,  and  published  at  Basil,  1558.  They  consist- 
ed principally  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and' 
translations.' 

BiograpJjium  Famineumy  ^c* 
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COtTNTESS  OF  MOUNTFORr. 

Jane  of  Flanders,  .countess  of  Mountfort,  tli»  . 
most  extraordinary  woman  of  her  age,  was,  in  1342^ 
roused  by  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  and  the  fall-' 
i«g  fortunes  of  her  family,  to  the  most  heroic  efforts* 
.In  a  disputed  succession  in  Brittany,  which  tlie  count 
of  Mountfoit  claimed  as  his  inheritance,  he  was 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Nantz,  which  having  been 
taken  by  treachery,  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  hi» 
cnemies>  and  was  eonductcd  a  prisoner  to  Purism 
No  sooner  had  the.  countess  received  intelligence  ol 
.  the  fate  of  her  husband,  than  she  assembled  the  in*- 
habitants  of  Rennes,  where  she  at  that  time  resided^ 
and-,  carrying,  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  recounted* 
to  them  what  had  passed,  deplored  the  fate-  of  her 
husband,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  peo^ 
pie  his  unfortunate  orphan,  the  sole  remaining,  heir 
©f  their  ancient  prmces,  to  whom  they  had  ever  pio- 
£e$sed  the  most  zealous  attachment.  She  declared 
herself  willing,  in  a  cause  so  just,  to  risk  every  peril 
Itnd  hazard^  she  appke  of  the  sources  which,  in  the 
alliance  of  England^  still  remained-  to  themj  and  ex*- 
horted  them,  to  make  one  generous  effort  again.st  an 
usurper,  whom  France  was  desirous  of  imposing  * 
upon  the  states.  Moved  .by  her  eloquence,,  her 
courage,  and  her  affecting  situation,  the  audience 
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vowed,  in  defeikling  the  rights  of  her  family^  Co 
conquer  or  perish  with  the  countess.  T^e  other 
fortresses  of  Brittany  caught  the  same  spirit,  and 
embraced  the  same  resolution.  The  countess  pass^ 
ed  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the  garrisons^ 
and  providing  them  with  th^  means  of  subsistence 
and  defence.  After  having  puir  the  whole  prc^vince 
in  a  posture  of  re)}8tance>  she  shut  herself  up  ifk 
Hennebonne,  where  she  waited  with  impatience  the. 
promised  succours  from  Englandi  to  which  she  sent 
over  her  son^  for  his  safety,  and  for  a  pledge. 

Qiarles  de  Blols,  the  competitc^  of  her  husb^nd,^ 
solicitous  to  make  himself  master  of  so  important  ^ 
fortress,  and,  still  more,  to  make  the  countess,  whose 
courage  and  capacity  he  dr^nied,  a  prispner  pf  war,^ 
sat  down  before  Hennebonne  wilh  a  numeroujS  ztmy^ 
and  conducted  the  attack  with-*  indiistry  and  vigour.. 
The  defence  was  not  fess  spirited ;  the  besieger^ 
were  repulsed  in  every  assault,  whil^  frequent  and 
kvccessful  salfies  were  made  by  the  garrison^  In  all 
military  operations,  the  countess  herself  was  the  first 
and  the  most  active.  Having  one  day  perched  thati 
the  enemy,  employed  in.  an  attack,  had  negkcled  tft 
provide  for  the  security  of  a  distant  quarter  of  their 
camp,  she  immedia^ly  satKed  forA,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  horse,  threw?  th^  besiegers  into.. con-, 
fusion,  and,  with  a  great  slaughter,^  set  fire  to  their, 
tents,  their  baggage,  and  their  magazines..    Put  pu: 
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fier  return  to  the  garrisan,  she  found  herself  inter*- 
cepted,  and  ,her  retreat  cut  off,  the  enemy  having 
thrown,  themselvei^  between  her  and  the  gates.  Her 
resolution  was  taken  m  the  instant :  she  ordered  her 
men  to  disband^  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Brest.  At  an'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  she 
met  them,  cc41ected  another  body  of  five  hundred 
horse,  returned  to  Hennebonne,  broke  unexpectedly 
dirough  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  received  by  the 
garrison  with  acclamations  of  joy:  encouraged  by 
this  example  of  female  heroism,  and  by. the  rein* 
forcem^nt  brought  by  the  counte&s,  they  determined 
to  defend  themselves  to  -the  last  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
repeated  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  at  length  ren- 
iued  it  necessary  for  the  besieged,  every  hour  in 
expectation  of  a  general  assault,  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  treat  for  a  caj^i- 
flatten*  P^riiig  ^  con£$x^m;e  for  thajt  purpose, 
in  wUch  the  bishop  of  Leon  was  engaged  wi(h 
Charl^  de  Btois,  the  countess,  who  had  n^ounteda 
high  tower^  which  commanded  ^  view  of  the  sea, 
decried  som^e  sails  at  a  distance,  and  immediat^y 
exclaimed,  *  Behold  the  succours  I  th^  English  suf^ 
cours  !  no  c^itulation  !*  This  fle'^t,  prepared  by 
Edward  III.  for  the  relief  of  Hennebonne,  and  which 
.tad  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  entered  tt^ 
Z.4        .         ,  r  . 
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harbour  under  the  command  of  sir  Walter  Manny, 
one  of  the  bravest  captains  of.  England.  The  gar- 
rison were,  by  this  reinforcement,  animated  with 
fresh  spirits :  they  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat 
the  besiegers  from  tlieir  posts,  and  obliged  them  to 
decamp. 

The   countess,  notwithstanding  this  reverse  of 

fortune,   finding  herself  overpowered   by  superior 

numbers,  determined  on  passing  over  to  Eitgland, 

to  solicit  from  Edward  more  effectual  aid.     Having 

.obtained  from  him  a  considerable  reinforcement, 

under  Robert  d'-Artois,  she  embarked  on  board  of  a 

fleet  of  forty-five  ships,    and  sailed  back  towards 

Brittany.    They  were  met    by  the  enemy  in  their 

passage,  when  an  action  ensued  :  the  countess,  with 

her  usual  courage,  charged  the  foe  sword  in -hand  ; 

but  the  fleets,  after  a  sharp  action,  were  separated 

by  a  storm,  and  the  English  reached  Brittany  in 

safety.     Robert  d'Artois  was  successful  in  his  first 

exploits,  but  survived  his  triumphs  only  a  short  time  ; 

'when  the  party  of  Charles  regained  their  advantage, 

i  The  king  of  England  himself,  after  these  vicis§i- 

\tudes,  undertook  in  person  the  defence  of  the  coa»t- 

*  ess ;  when  the  war  became  more  general,  and  was 

^  thenceforth  conducted  in  the  name,  and  under  the 

standard,  of  the  English  and  French  monarchies, 

^  which  had  previously  acted  only  as  aUiea  t^  ^e 

competitors  for  Brittany. 
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The  flames  of  war  still  contintied  their  devastsc^ 
tfons,  when  Charles  de  Blois,  having  invested  th^ 
fortress  of  Roclie  de  Rienj  the  countess  of  Mpunt- 
fort,  reinforced'  by  some  English  troops,  attaclced 
him  during  the  night  in  his  entrenchmentt?,  dispers-- 
ed  his  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  -His%ife,  in 
whose  right  he4iad  pretetided  to  Brittany,  compelled 
by  the  captivity  of  her  hiidband,  assumed,  in\  her ' 
t*irn,  the  gbvernment  of  the  p^rty,  and  opposed 
herself,  a  formidable  and  worthy  rivals  both  irt  thef 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  to  the  eountess  of  Mountfdrt. 

The  mediation  of  France  and  England  failed  ta 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  in  Brittany>-  till  Charles' 
de  Blois  was  at*  length  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Auray. 
The  young  count  de  Mountfort,  sopn  aft^r,  got  entire 
possession  of  the  duchy,  and,  though  a  zea^lous  par- 
tisan of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged  by  the 
French  kingv  to  whom  he  did  homage  for-  his  do- 
minions.' 

Ifumie's  History  ofEngland^  ^d 


MAGDELENE  DE  SAINT  NECTAIRE. 

*  Magdelene  0e  SAiNt  Nectaire,  widow  of^ 
Guide  St.  Exuperi,  'was  a  pro'testant,  who  distin-- 
gttished  herdelf  in  the  civH  wars  of  France.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  retired  to  her  chateau' 


vg^aec .^ 
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at  Miremonty  in  the  Limousin,  where>  vkh  sixty. 
young  men»  weU  armed,  she  was  accudtomed  to  m^ke 
excursions  on  the  catholic  armies  in  het  nrig^bour- 
hood.  In  the  year  15.75,  M.  Mental^  governor  o£ 
the  prorince,  having  had  hia  detaduaenis:  o£^en  de- 
feated by  Magdelene,  resohed  to  besiege  her  in  her - 
chiteau,,  with  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fifty  hors^.. 
'Sallying  out  upon  hiin^  she- defeated  his  troop,  butr 
finding,  on  her  return,  h^r  chSteaw  iii  possession  o£' 
she  enemy,  she  gaUope4  ta  Turenne^  a  neiglibour- 
xng  town,  to  ptocure  a  reinforcementv  '  MoiitaL 
awaited  her  in  a  defil^^butwas  vanquished  and  moir^ 
tally  wounded*. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  NExMOURS-. 

MiiRiE  x>E  LoNacEVii.LE,  soye.reiig;n  princess  o£~ 
Neufchatel,  was  bom  in  1 625,,and  married,  while  yet? 
in  early  youtlr,  to  the  duke  de  Nemours.  Madame 
de  Nemours,  by  her  virtues,  her  prudence  her  Saga- 
city in  trying  and  difficult  times>  her  endowments,, 
and  taste  fdr  ^ite  literature,  refected  lustre  upon. 
her  birth  and  raoL  Her  Memoirs  of  the  Cotot  of 
France,,  during  the  tempestupus  imacMrity  of  Lewis* 
XrV.,  are  written  with  candour  and  ability,  and 
form  an  interesting  period  of  French  history.  Moor^ 
"sieur  de  Longueville,  her  fcther,.  who  had  espoused 
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the  party  <^  die  princes  o£  the  blood,  was,  by  the 
address  and  moderation  of  his  daughtsr,  recalled  to ' 
his  allegiance,  and  rescued  from  iho  dangers  -whid^ 

'  were  about  to  overtake  him.  In  tinlQS  of  civil  cozi* 
tention,  and  amidst  the  rage  of  party,  the  duchess 
preserved  her  independence,  and,  declining  to  take 
an  active  part  in  tbf  factions  which  rent  ^nd  divided 
the  nation,  contented  hers^f  with  observing  all  that 
was  pasding.  Cool  and  penetrating^  she  discerned 
the  characters,  and  discovered  the  intrigues,  of  the 
leading  men  on  either  side,  with  the  secret  ma- 

^noeuvres  o^  those  who-,  took  a  less  c^en  part,  and 
availed  herself  of  her  knowledge  in  the  compositioft. 
of  hep  Memoirs.  Her  high  rank  and  station  ixoA^ 
court  of  Ae  queen-regent  qualified  her  to  bc>th«r 

liistt>rian  of  that  eventful  period. 

Diction^aire  Historique — Ann  Tbicknejs^s  Sketeb  of  tht 
Lives  and  fFntin^s  of  the  Ladies  of  France* 


MARGARET  CAVENDISlfi;  * 

DUCHESS  OP   NEWCASTLE/"" 

MA4tGiitBT| .  youngest  daugjhtftr  pf  siv  Gh^kbb^ 
IS^cas^  a  mai)  of  fortune  and  family,  was  bom  afr; 
St.  JohnV  B^r  Colchester,  hi  Sssex,  towards,  the  i 
Utter  end  of  the  reign  of  J^aoes  L  •  She  bst  h^  fan' 
ther  while  in  her  infancy  :  her  mother,  a  beautiful^ 
.and  aecempH^ed  weman,  ^ucated  her  doubters  > 
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with  care  and  tenderness.  Margaret  displa]red  early 
a  taste  for .  literature^  to  which  she  devoted  the 
greater  part  o£  her  time.  In  1 643^  the  court  resid- 
ing at.Oxford,  whither  she  obtained  permission  from 
her  mother  to  go,  she  was  chosen  maid  of  honour 
to'  the  qneen»  Henrietta  Maria»  wife  to  Charles  I. 
The  famil]^  of  the  Lucases  being  dis^nguished  for 
byalty,  Margaret  accompanied  her  royal  mistress, 
jfhsn  drWen  fropi  England  by  the  tnrbulence  of  the 
timesi  tQ  take .  refuge  in  'hev  native  country.  At 
Paris  "she  became  acquainted  with  the  marquis  of 
Newgistky  then  a  widower>  who,  ah^y  prepos*- 
aHied  in  her  favour  by  his  friend  lord  Lucas«  hes 
bs6^}ier>  became  attracted  by  her  merit,  and  offered 
to  Jief  iiis.hanfi  and  heart*  They  were  married  in 
1645>  and  from  Paris  passed  to  Rotterdam,  where 
they  remained  six  months.  Thence  they  repaired 
to  Brabant,  to  the  city  of  Antweip,  where,  quietly 
enjoying  the  remnant  of  their  shattered  fortunes, 
*  ihey  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  exile; 
In  this  retreat,  Margaret,  by  her  talents  and  virtues, 
cemented  the  affection  and  confidence  of  her  hus-« 
bend',  *who^  resf^ected  and  eeteemed  by  hi$  country- 
men and  foreigOi^S),!  confined  himself  principally  tiP 
the. society  of  hk  wife,  of  whose,  value  he  proved- 
his  high  and  just  sdmsthf  varbiis  ekgaAt  compU-' 
ments  and  addre<te€s«  .  ' 
The.  marquis  h^jcomiiig  en^g^ed  in  |>ecuniary' 
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embarrassments,  the  marchioness  returned  to  Eng^ 
land,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  rents  due  to  her 
husband,  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities)  and  the 
repayment  of  the  debts  they  had  been  compelled  to 
contract.  Her  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless  ;  and 
their  distress  must  have  been  extreme,  but  for -the 
generosity  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the 
marquis,  who,  in  administering  to  their  relief,,  injur- 
ed his  own  fortui^s.    . 

With  the  supply  obtained  from  their  relation^ 
the  marchioness  returned  to  Antwerp,"  where  she 
conitinned  wkh  her  husband  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  on  which  event  the  mar%uis,  after  six« 
teen  years'  ei^ile  from  his  native  land,  madeprepata- 
tbns  for  returning.  The  marchioness  reipainedial 
Antwerp  for  a  short  period  after  the  departure  of, 
her  husband,  to  settle  their  affairs ;  which  having 
successfully  effected,  she  rejoined  him  in  Englaady. 
V^here  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  do-* 
mesdc  tranquillity,  and  to  the  cukivation  of  letters* 

She  kept  a.  number  of  young  ladies  in  her  house,. 
whom  she  occasionally  employed  as  her  amanuenses :, 
some  of  tliem  slept  near  her  own  chamber,  that  they, 
might  be  ready  to  rise  in  the  night,  at  the  sound  oft 
her  bell,  and  commit  to  paper  any  ideas  that  occui-^^ 
t^to  her.  She  produced  no  les«.  than  thirteen- 
fplios,  teii  of  which  are  in  print.  .Tn  speaking  of 
l^selfjt.^l^^/^yS}  /^  That  it  pleased  Qod  to,coinmand. 
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liif  serraofc  Natme  to  eadow  her  with  a  poetic  and- 
phikMophical  genius  eren  ir<Hn'  her  birth,  ibr  Ac 
did  write  tome  book  eyea  in  that  Isind  before  die^ 
was  twelve  years  of  age.'^    By  this  account  it  ap-* 
pears,  that  shebegap  to  write  p^Iosop^^ical  treatiser 
previoua  to  having  read  any$  her  specubtions,  of 
course  must  haiw  hail  the  merit  ofori^nalky,  rince* 
.she  was  nearly fiorty  years  of  age,  she  informs-' ns^^ 
before  die  perused  any  philosofihical'  atithc^^  '*  in^ 
order  to-leam  thatenne^ofart."  One  of  her  maxims  * 
WM    curiou0,  and  may  in  some  measure  acconttt* 
for  her'  numerous  productions -^  she  sekiom  revised^ 
the  cqnes  of  lierworks;  ^*  losrit  shottld  disturb  her 
loBowing  conceptions.''     Her.  writings,  though  now' 
sunk  into  neglect,,  piocured,  during  her  own  timesy. 
the  most  ejrtravagant  encomiums  and  lavish  compl& 
mtntB  from  learned  bodies,   and  men  of- eminent  • 
erudifidn.    Some  specimens  of  this  addlation  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Granger, .  fr«>m  -  a  folio  volume . 
now  scarce,  of  Liotltrs  and  Boems,  printed  in  167S, 
consisting  ef  one  hundred  and  ei^ty»two  pggcs,  fill- 
ed with  the  most  extf^agant^afid  hyperbolical  pane-^^ 
gyrtcs  on  Ae  d^e  and  ^u^hess  of  Newcastle,  par*- 
rieularty  on  the  duchess,  ftom  die  universities  of*- 
Leyden,  Cambridjge,  Oi^d>  Bee.    A  stHl 'greater 
number  of  extracts-,  from  the  same  book,  are  giveir'' 
by  George  Stevens >  the  learned  editor  of  Shakspeare^  * 
afibrding  a  curious  specimen  of  academic  flattery^ 
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ml  which  riie  following,  epitaph,  designed  for  het' 
grace,  by  the  students  of  Trinitj  college  (.16W)».j«. 
itt  proof: 

«' To  Margaret  the  first :: 

Piihcess  of  pibiloflophers  :• 

.    Wha  bath  dispelled  errors  r- 

Appeased  the  difference  of  o^ioions-i; 

And  restored  peace. 

To  Learning's  Gommon wealth."' 

WhaHcyeiT  might  have  bean  tbc  fo]Uk2idatioa.o£  th^> 
^y's.  pretensions  to  ghilosophyi  or  however  extjnai* 
vagamt  many  of  her  compysitions,  it  is  certain  thai;; 
rsbe  added  to  acuteaess  of  mind  considerable  pawevs^ 
of  pagination- and  invention,.  S^  is  said>  by  Mr. 
Jacob,  to  have  possessed. a  great  deal  of  wtt»  a^d  ai 
more  than,  ordinary  propensity  to  dramatic  poetry. 
The  language  and  plots  of  her  piaysf  are  all  originaj^;. 
but  her  faf^xry  wanted  the  rein  of  judgment^  her 
ta^  fCoi^ectness,  and/ |ker  mind  cultivation.  The^ 
ajuthor  ol^  the  ConfUSHiSfei^,  in  his  vision  of  F^i^ 
nassus^,  sgeak^s  handsomely  of  the  duchess^  whom^ 
he  repppsents  as^  being  assisted  in  dismounting  fron^ 
Pegasus,  on  whom  she  h^  firmly  kept,  her  seajti^. 
while  he  had  galloped  with  her  out  of  sight,  by 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  He  even  hints  that  the 
latter  borrowed  many  of  the  finest  thoughts  in  his 

^■■1  I  I"    ^  ■ '  "  ''*<! ■■■'     ■■     ■  'IP    » 
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L' Allegro  &  U  Penseroso^  from  this  lady's  Diafogutr 
between  Mirth  and  Melancholy. 

A  humorous  anecdote  is  related  of  the  duchess^: 
Dr.'Wilkins,  a  man*  of  gemus  and  imagination^  au- 
thor of  *'  An  Essay  towards  a  real  Chamcter^  and- 
Philosophical  Language,"  projected  the  art  of  flyings 
when  thenature  of  air  was  but  little  understood. 
He  attempted^  in  one  of  his  projects,  to  shew  the 
possibility  of  a  voyage  to  the  moon.  ;  *  But,  doctor,* 
saia  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  *  where  am  I  to  fiud 
a  baiting-place,  in  my  way  up  to  that  planet  ?*J  Ma-- 
dam,'  replied  he,  *  of  all  people  inr  the  world,  I 
sh6uld  the  least  have  expected  this  question  from  ^ 
your  grace,  who,  Having  built  so  many  castles  in  ther 
air,  may  lodge  every  nighr  at  one  of  your  own/ 
I  '  -The  duchess  composed  plays,  poems,  orations; 
and  philosophlcal'discourses.  Of  dramatical  writers,, 
a  species  of  composition  for  which  she  hzd^  peculiar  * 
predilection,  she  is  said  to  h$iye  been  the  most  vo-- 
luminous.  The  fertility  of  invention  whi<ih  rs  dis- 
played in  her  plots  and  dialogues,  atones  in  isome' 
degree  for  their  various  defects.  The  foUowfaig  t^i 
a  catalogue  of  her  known  works : 

I.  The  World's  Olio. 

a.  Nature's  Picture,,  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil  to  the. 
life.    Written  by  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious,  and  excel-  * 
lent  princess,  the  lady  marcTiioncss  of  Newcastle.    In  thtS 
volume  are  several  feigned  8t<Mcic«  of  natural  descnp^ons,  ax^ , 
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cTomlcal,  tragical,  and  tragi-comical,  poetical,  romancical, 
philosophical,  and  historical,  both  in  prose  and  verse  :  some 
all  verse,  some  prose,  some  mixed,  partly  prose  and  partly 
verse.  Also  there  are  some  morals,  and  some  dialogues^ 
but  they  are  as  the  advantage-loaf  of  bread  to  the  baker's 
dozen  ;  and  a  true  story  at  the  latter  end,  where  there  is  no 
feigning.    London,  1656.    Folio. 

3.  Orations  of  divers  sorts,  accommodated  to  divers 
places.    Written  by,  &c.    Folio.    London,  166 «. 

4.  Plays.   London,  1662, 

5.  Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions.  London,  1663. 
Folio. 

6.  Observations  upon  Experimental  Philosophy ;  to 
which  is  added,  the  Description  of  a  New  World.  Second 
edition  ;  London,  1668.  Folio.  Mr.  James  Bristow  began 
to  translate  into  Latin  some  of  these  discourses.  Vid  Jit^, 
Oxon»,\oL  ii.  col.  835.    Plays,  twenty-seven  in  number. 

.  7.  Philosophical  Letters,  or  Modest  Reflections  upon 
some  Opinions  in  Natural  Philosophy,  maintained  by  se- 
veral famous  and  learned  Authors  of  this  age,  -expressed  by 
way  of  Letters.     By,  &c.  &c.    London.   Folio.  1664' 

8.^  Poems  and  Phancies.    The  second  impression,  much  • 
ahefed. and' corrected.    London,  1664.    Folio. 

9.  CCXI  sociable  Letters.    London,  1664.     Folio. 

K).  The  Life  of  the  thrice  noble,  high  and  puissant  prince, 
William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis,  and  earl  of  Newcastle  ; 
carl  of  Ogle  ;  viscount  Mansfield  ;  and  baron  of  Bolsover, 
of  Ogle,  Bothal,  and  Hepple ;  gentleman  of ^  his  majesty's 
bed-chamber ;  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy- 
eouncil ;  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter ;  his 
majesty's  lieutenant  in  Ayrc  Trent,  North :  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  govemor  to  our  most  glorious,  king  and  gra- 
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ciotts  sovereign  lo  his  youth,  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales  ;* 
and  soon  after  was  made  captain-general  of  all  the  provifices^ 
.  beyond  the  river  of  Trentf  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  with  power  by  a  special  coounission  to  make- 
knights.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  prin* 
.cess,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Newcastle,  his  wife.  Folio.  • 
London.    1667. 

This  work,  ttyled  by  Mr.  Langbain  **  the  crown  of  her 
labours,"  wa^  translated  into  Latin  and  printed, 

11.  Plays,  never  before  printed*    London,  x66S.  Folio* 

Apocryphal  Ladies,  a  comedy ;  consisting,  of  twenty*^ 
thi^ee  scenes,  not  divided  into  acts. 

Bell  in  Cao^K),  a  tragedy,  in  tw<^  part).  In  the  second 
^y  are  several  copies  of  verses,  written  by  the  duke. 

Blas^pig  Worlds  a«oinedy..    A  fragment.. 

Bridals,  a  comedy.     Comical  Hash,  a  comedy* 

Convent  o^  Pleasure,  a  comedy* 

Female  Academy,  a  comedy. 

IMy  Contemplation)  «  eomed^  in^  two  parts.  Throe 
aecaet  ia  the  Arsti,  and  two^  in  the  seeondr  imtten  by  the 
duken 

:    Love's  Adtenlui3a^  in  tvieo.  (arts,  a  comedy..  A  song  and' 
epithalaroium  in  the  Usfc  scene  ^  second  part  hy.  the  diike* 

Matriodoni^l  TrQuble»  ii^  two*parts ;  the  secomi  being  a 
tragi-comedy*.  / 

Nature's  Three  Daughters^;.  Qieuity,  Lo^,  and  Wit :  a 
•omedy,  vk  two  part9>. 

Preseace,  a  comedy.  To  this  are  abided  twenty-nine^  singk 
scenes,  designed  to  hav^been  inserted  in  the  play,  but  left, 
out  to  shorten  it,,  and  printed:  separately. 

Public.  Wooingr  a  oomedy^.  Many  of  the  speeches  by 
tiie  duke:   as  that  of  the  soldier,  the  countryman,  th^ 
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tpoke&man  for  the  bashful  suitor  ;  with  two  scenes  and  two 
songs  towarda  the  conclusion. 

Religious,  a  tragi-comedy^ 

Several  Wits,  a  comedy. 

Sociable  Companiona^  or  Female  WitSy  aeomedy. 

Unnatural  Tragedy  j  prologue  and  epilogue  by  the  duke. 
Act  the  second,  scene  the  third,  the  duchecs  against  Mr. 
Camden's  Britannia.: 

Wit's  Cabal,  a  comedy,  in  two  parts.  Epilogue  to  the 
first'part  by  the  duke. 

Youth's  Glory  and  Death's  Banquet,  a  tragedy,  m  two 
parts.    Two  scenes  and  the  speeches  at  the  first, part  in- 
eommendatioin  of  Mile.  San^Pareilkf  written  by  the  dukei 
with  aU  the  songs  and  verses  in  the  second  part. 

The  Biasing  World,  Bridal,  Convent  of  Pleasure,  Pre«» 
seace,  and  Sociable  Compamo&s,  printed  t^gethei^  iarone 
volume ;  the  remaining  plays  in  a  second. 

In  the  library  of  the  late  Mr..  Tboraas  Ridkurdsao^ 
were  die  dtichess  of  Newcastle'^  po«XB$,twoTolttiRe9» 
folio^  MS.  Vi4.  Rkhardson's  Cat.  p.  5(X  In  that 
of  the  kte  bishop  Willis,^  is  aootfa^'  MS*  of  hef 
<poemain  foHo.  Vid.  Cat.  p.  55.  Her.  historicai  wri^ 
tfigs>  wetede^ctive  ui  chrpnologyi^ 

She  died  in  Londonj^  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1673,.  and  ^8.  ianerted  in  Westminster-abbey,  J»- 
Duary  7th,  1673-4,  where  aa  elegant  miHtumaDit 
h  erected  to  her  memory,  and  to  that  of  the  duke,, 
who  died  at  eighty-^our  years  of  age,  1676,.  and  waSs 
ImjiM^d  with,  his  wif?.. 
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Of  die  family  of  Lucas  it  is  said,  /^  that  all  tlie 

brodiers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.'^ 

The  person  of  the  duchess  was  graceful,  and  her 

manners  reserved :  she  was  indefatigable  in  study, 

humane,  generous,  and  pious  :  she  was  an  admirable 

economist,  an  excellent  wife,  and  a  kind  mistress. 

Biographia  Britannica — Bal!ard*s  Memoirs  of  British 
•  Ladiej'-^Biograpbium  Famineumy  tsfcm 
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Lady  Frances  Norton,  descended  from  the  anr- 
cieftt  family  of  the  Freke^,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Her  talents  were  improved  and  cultivated 
by  a  learned  education.  She  was  first  married  to 
sir  George  Norton,  knt.  of  Abbot'' s-Leigh,  in.  the 
county  of  Somerset,  to  whom  she  bore  three  child* 
ren,  two  of  which  died  young,  and  wete  buried  in 
Westminster-abbey.  Grace,  the  third,  who  display- 
ed extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  married  sir  Richard 
Gethin,  bart^,  of  Gethin*-Grot,  in  Ireland,  and  died 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her 
mother.  To  divert  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
this  melancholy  event,  lady  .Norton  had  recourse 
to  her  pen.    She  wrote  and  published  two  books  :. 
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^  The  Applause  of  Virtue/*  in  four  parts ;  publish- 
ed in  4to.  1T05,  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  a 
relation,  madame  Frckef,  olShroten :  zho.^*  Meff^ntQ 
moriy  or  Meditations  on  Death/'  which  she  dedi- 
cated to  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton.  These  productions,  which  abound  with 
quotations  from  the  fathers  and  philosophers,  bear 
testimony  to  the  learning  of  the  author,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  literature. 

Lady  Norton  was  not  less  respectable  for  her 
virtue  and  good  sense,  than'  for  her  literary  attain- 
ments. Her  hours  were  divided  between  her  stu- 
dies, religious  observances,  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions. Learning,  which  in  those  times  made  a  part 
of  the  accomplishments  of  women  of  rank  and  for- 
'tune,  precluded  the  necessity  of  an  expensive  and 
senseless  dissipation,  destructive  of  moral  duties  and 
domestic  affections,  in  which,  in  the  present  age,' 
the  tiflie  and  the  talents  of  women  are  melted  and 
frittered  away.  The  liberalities  of  lady  Norton  to' 
the  church  were  upon  an  extensive  scale.  She  was 
married  a  second  time  to  colonel  Ambrose  Norton^* 
and,  after  his  death,  a  third  time,  to  Mr.  Jones.  She 
was  living,  in  an  advanced  age,  in  1720. 
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THB  HONOURABLE  MRS.  DUDLEY  NORTH. 

The  honourable  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  North,  bom  in 
July,  1675,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles 
lord  Norths  of  Eirtling,  and  baron  Grey  of  RoUes* 
ton,  by  Catherine  the  daughter  of  William  lord 
Grey,  of  Wark.  The  two  sons  of  the  lord  North 
bdag  instructed  at  home  by  a  priyate  tutor,  their 
sister  w^^.  desirous  of  receiving  the  same  lessons, 
and  joining  in  thdV  studies.  Haymg  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  she 
wished  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  Oriental  learning. 
By  long  and  severe  studies,  under  which  her  health 
declined,  she  effected  her  purpo  a?.  A  consumptive 
disorder,  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  a  sedentary 
life  and  intense  application,  put  a  period  to  her 
existence  in  April,  1712.  Her  brother,  the  lord 
North  and  Grey,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  in 
Flanders.      Her  remains  were  carrfed  to  Kirtling 

'  (or  Catlidge)  in  Cambridgeshire,  <he  ancient  seat  of 

'    the  family,  and  interred  with  hef  ancestors,  by  her 

uncle,  the  honourable  Roger  North,  esq.  whom  she 

left  her  sole  executor.     She  had  made  a  valuable 

collection  of  books,  which,  after  her  death,  were 

'  presented  by  her  only  surviving  brother,  the  lord 
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North  and  Grey,  to  the  parochial  library,  at  Roug« 
ham  in  Norfolk,  founded  by  the  honourable  Roger 
North,  for  the  use  of  that  parish  and  the  neighbour- 
iag  clergy.  ,  ' 
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